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EARLY MORNING WAS THE MOST DIFFICULT PART 
of the day. Faith started up from the pillow as the 
alarm clock slashed through sleep. In one practised 
ovement she silenced the clock and swung herself 
into a Sitting position on the side of the bed. Waking 
was no longer a gradual adjustment to be luxuriously 
prolonged. With the first sur of returning conscious- 
ness she was tensely alert, aware of responsibilities, 
racing ahead to meet problems and complications. 

“What's the rush?" Linda had asked in drowsy 
complaint one morning weeks before while the clamor 
of the clock was still sufficiently unfamiliar to arouse 
ber. “You're like a fireman, ready to bolt at the first 
sound of the alarm. Don't stew so! You wear me 
down I" 

The alarm had long since ceased to have any effect 
gpon Linda. Faith glanced across the room at the 
second marrow bed under the sloping roof. Linda 
ley on her side, her cheek on her hand, her brown- 
gold hair curling in a bright fan against the pillow. 
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No awareness of responsibilities disturbed Linda's 
dreams. In sleep she was as relaxed as 2 child, her 
lips faintly smiling, dark lashes, gold at the roots, 
curving down against her checks. 

She was pretty, so pretty, and she did so hate the 
routine of duties, the personal sacrifices involved im 
keeping a house full of summer boarders com- 
fortable and contented. Why shouldn't she hate it? 
Watching her sister as she slept, Faith felt a re- 
luctant twinge of remorse, 2 treacherous throb of 
tenderness and affection. Linda had considered this 
project preposterous from the first. So had Mother 
and Lanny, though their mercurial spirits, at times, 
whipped up a froth of enthusiasm and interest. She 
had bullied them inte making the experiment. She 
had, almost literally, shanghied them and brought 
them up here to Cape Ann. 

But something had had to be done, she told her- 
self, repeating a familiar formula of self-justifica- 
tion. They couldn't continue indefinitely to live as 
they had lived since Father died, since they'd lost 
the estate in Virginia, two years ago, and had moved 
up to Washington, the point farthest north at which 
Mother had felt existence could be endured. The in- 
syrance Father had left, all that remained of a sub- 
stantial New England fortune, had melted away. No 
one of them had been self-supporting this time last 
year when Aunt Faith's legacy had dropped upon 
them like manna from Heaven. Lanny, at sixteen, 
was in school. Linda, at twenty, had discovered that 
each of the money-making projects she had embraced 
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had interfered with social activities. She herself, at 
twenty-three, had been obliged to give up two routine 
government jobs in order to take over the manage- 
ment of the apartment. Working had been a Inxury 
she could not afford. Mother, in her absence, wasted 
more than she could earn. 

Still the others had felt no acute distress in the 
life they led. Mother had her circle of intimates. She 
bad put in her time very pleasantly with calls and 
bridge and small puttering interests of ahsorbing 
importance to herself, Linda had a seemingly endless 
visiting list. She could, and did, flit from the home 
of one friend to that of another, alighting at the 
apartment for brief intervals between visits to 
wangle additions to her wardrobe or catch up on 
sleep, Lanny, too, had an enviable yisiting list. If 
the three prep schools he had attended had done 
nothing else for him they had, at least, supplied him 
with a great many admiring contemporaries. Lanny's 
debonnaire, if adolescent charm, his high spirits, his 
talent for dancing and games attracted the young of 
both sexes, [he parents of his friends approved of 
him, too. His innate good manners, his deference to 
bis elders had an endearing appeal. Lanny's report 
cards from high school last winter had been a scan- 
da! but his social calander had been scrawled all 
ever with engagements. 

It was she, Faith, who had been distressed. The 
others lived for each day as it came. She, alone, had 
worried about the future, had watched their re- 
sources dwindle away with fear and consternation. 
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Charm, the one asset which the Merrills possessed 
in abundance, seemed to her an unstable commodity. 
What would happen when there was no longer moncy 
for clothes and traveling expenses, for Linda’s gifts 
to hostesses and Lanny’s taxi fare to Georgetown 
and Chevy Chase, for the matinee parties and after- 
noons of bridge with which Mother repaid her 
social obligations? Linda would probably marry, 
if she could be induced to concentrate on the prob- 
lem of choosing between her admirers. But what 
would happen to Lanny, to Mother, to her? 
She'd had to try for same security for them, make 
some provision-for the future. This was their oppor- 
tunity. [f they could make a success of this summer, 
pay the interest on the moncy she had borrowed from 
Uncle Caleb, convince him that they, as a family, had 
the ability and the enterprise to support themselves, 
he would provide the security essential to them all. 

Thinking of Uncle Caleb, small, sprightly and dap- 
per, with shrewd blue eyes and firm pink cheeks 
above sprucely trimmed white side whiskers, stiffened 
her resolution. Charm produced no results with 
Uncle Caleb. He was a banker and facts and figures 
were the only arguments he recognized. Well, they, 
the Merrills, would produce facts and figures. They 
would go on from the start they had made, an en- 
couraging!y successful start in the light of their utter 
inexperience. She, Faith, would make a success of this 
summer if she had to keep the others in line by con- 
stant nagging and driving. She would not permit 
them to lose the investment they had made, an in- 
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restment in Uncle Caleb's approbation, which, prop- 
erly managed, would be productive of dividends in 
the future. 

Resolution banished the softer emotions aroused 
oy the not unusual contemplation of Linda asleep. 
Faith rose from the side of the bed. 

“Linda !" she called briskly. “Lin! It's past seven 
o'clock.” 

Linda stirred drowsily, turned, burrowed deeper 
into the pillew, Faith sighed. The course she had 
taken last year had taught her to cook. She had 
learned how to purchase food in quantities, which 
brand of bed linen gave the longest wear, what to 
gemand from employees, how to collect a delinquent 
bill without offending a paying guest. But the course 
bad not been helpful in the far more difficult prob- 
lem of regimenting her family. She took a step to- 
ward the bed, then went to the window and raised 
the shade with a snap. 

The window was set in a gable on the low kitchen 
wing of the house. The foliage of a tree partially 
obscured Faith's vision as she stood looking out 
through small panes of glass, faintly violet tinged, 
at the level of her eyes. The foliage was lacy and 
silver green, delicately colored in contrast to tight 
clusters.of orange berries which shone in the sun- 
bght with a bright laquered sheen, Great-aunt Faith, 
when as 2 child she had visited here, had told her 
m was called the “Tree of Heaven.” There were a 
mumber of a similar variety scattered along the 
shoreline of East Gloucester and Rocky Neck. The 
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others had grown from seedlings, Aunt Faith's ex- 
planation had continued, carried from this, the 
original tree, which 4 sea-faring ancestor had 
brought from China in the hold of a ship. 

The tree and its history, whether fictitious or true, 
had fascinated her as a child. All of Aunt Faith's 
stories had held her delighted interest- She had 
loved visiting here and at the house in Boston in 
which Uncle Caleb and Aunt Faith, his sister, lived 
during the winters, and in which, since Aunt Faith 
had died, Uncle Caleb lived alone. But she had loved 
being here, at “Gray Gables,” especially, because 
“+ was nearer the sea. The weeks of summer vaca- 
tion she had spent in this low, rambling gabled house, 
built of shingles weathered the silver gray of a guil’s 
wing, had given her, then, a feeling of contentment 
and satisfaction which she had felt, to the same 
degree, in no other surroundings. 

Sometimes the Carvers had been here or the 
Gardiners from Maine. She'd had companions of 
her own age then, In company with an active group 
of assorted cousins, she had scrambled over the 
rocks, had sailed and bathed and had picnic sup- 
pers on the beach. But she had enjoyed it quite as 
muth when she and Aunt Faith were here alone 
with Hluldah, Aunt Faith's elderly maid, and Moby 
and Dick, the spaniels, and Sheba, the Persian cat. 
The daily pattern of life at “Gray Gables," as neat 
and precise as Aunt Faith's needlework, nevet 
bored her. She could not have explained her re- 
attions, then. Now she knew that the pattern, com- 
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posed of housekeeping chores meticulously per- 
formed, of small pleasures and diversions, planned 
sed never slap-dash, had appealed to her orderly 
instincts, to the desire for security based upon dis- 
cpline and personal accomplishment which, even 
then, she did not experience at home. 

Yes, she had loved being here, That, in itself, 
had provided a subject for prolonged family de- 
bate.. Her fondness for visiting Father's relatives 
had surprised and annoyed the relatives in Virginia. 
Mother's opinion, frequently expressed, was that 
the New England relatives held her loyalty and 
afiection by some sort of necromancy, associated 
vaguely in her mind with stories of witchcraft in 
Salem. Grandmother Lanning, the uncles and aunts 
accepted it as one more indication of the peculiari- 
ties which developed in a child in whose heritage 
there were alien, and therefore unpleasant instincts. 
Mother's family had never entirely approved of her 
marriage to a Yankee. Im spite of the fortune he 
had spent in the restoration of “Deepdene,” in spite 
of his unquestioning acceptance of the Lanning tra- 
ditions, they, as a family, poor as church mice, as 
improvident as grasshoppers, had continued, until 
fis death, the faintly patronizing manner which 
conveyed the idea that they graciously granted him 
a favor in permitting him to support them. 

Father, alone, understood her fecling for New 
England. “You're the Yankee one, Faith,” he had 
said on more than one occasion when some trait of 
character, some resentment or indignation alien 
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to the Lanning heritage, attracted the attention of 
the family. She had felt closest to Father when, 
after a stay in New England, he questioned her 
shout her visit. The smallest details concerning 
“Gray Gables” were of interest to him, how the 
rooms were arranged after Uncle Caleb built the 
south wing on the house, whether Huldah still 
made codfish balls for Sunday morning breakfast, 
+f the new bulkhead was preventing any further 
cutting away of the beach at the end of the lawn, 
whether the boat house was in use and if the 
weathervane he had placed there as a boy still 
pointed a golden arrow into the wind. She could 
talk freely to Father, without the reservations she 
made with the others, knowing that he would take 
no offense at implied comparisons or ridicule her 
enthusiasm, secure in their mutual affection for 
the home of his childhood and early youth. 

She had sentimentalized the situation, of course. 
She had made a romantic figure of Father, had 
thought of him as living n exile, much in the man- 
ner of a king who had abdicated for love. She had 
endowed him, imaginatively, with great strength 
of character. She had thought of him as having made 
a deliberate choice when, a short time after he had 
received full possession of his inheritance, he had 
met and married Mother while visiting a Harvard 
elassmate at his home in Virginia. She had pic 
tured, many times, during the years of romantic 
adolescence, the scene that must have ensued when 
Father, young and handsome with his blond good 
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Neoks and his air of owning the world, had faced 
Uncle Caleb, his guardian, with whom he had lived 
since his parents died in early childhood, and had 
eemeunced the bank in Boston, Beacon Hill, and 
“Gray Gables,” for his great love for Mother. The 
pecture justified her admiration for Father, [t would 
lave taken great strength of character to renounce 
Uncle Caleb. 

Increasing maturity had brought disillusion. She 
knew, now, that there had been no dramatic facing 
ef issues with Uncle Caleb. Father's exile, if such 
i could be termed, had been merely following the 
ime of least resistance. There had been no con- 
eeniality and certainly little tolerance between the 
Lannings of Virginia and the Merrills of Massa- 
chusctts. Early visits had resulted in mutual irrita- 
ton, had dwindled in frequency and finally stopped 
altogether. Father gradually, unconsciously perhaps, 
fad accepted the pattern for living in which Mother 
bad been reared. The indolence and extravagance 
ef the Lanning clan must often have outraged what- 
ever allegiance to his own early training had survived 
the influences surrounding him at “Deepdene.” He 
mist often have been frantic with anxiety as his 
fimancial affairs became more and more involved 
and the supply no longer met the demand. But, in 
so far as she knew, he had made no effort to remedy 
the situation. If he’d had even a portion of the 
strength of character with which her imagination 
bad endowed him | 

No use going over that again. Faith, standing 
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at the window, slender in cotton print pajamas, 
her chestnut hair falling to her shoulders in deep 
soft waves, checked a growing sense of resentment, 
Strange how it returned, even now after nearly five 
years, the smouldering resentment in conflict with 
her love fur Father which had filled her mind and 
her heart at the time of his death, She'd been nine- 
teen, then, in her first year at Sweetbriar, when 
Father was killed in a hunting accident. She hadn't 
returned to college. The condition of Father's af- 
fairs had been all too plainly evident when, after 
his death, his creditors swooped down upon the 
estate. During the two and a half years they had 
lived on at “Deepdene,” the following two years 
in Washington, she had matured from an idealistic 
girl into a capable woman, not willingly, not with- 
out resentment, but because she, alone, of the family 
Father had left, had been born with a sense of 
responsibility and a loathing for obligations. 

Yes, she was the Yankee one, if by that Father 
had meant her preference for an orderly life, ber 
desire for security and independence. She was the 
Yankee one, if her feeling of kinship for the scene 
before her eyes gave her that distinction, Faith's 
spirits lifted as her glance, slipping through the 
foliage of the tree beyond the window, traveled 
across the lawn to the bulkhead, over the strip of 
pebbly beach to the bright expanse of the bay. She 
loved being here, knowing that it belonged to her, 
the square gabled house with its jutting wings built 
of shingles weathered the silver gray of a gulls 
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breast; the sapling fence, higher than her head, 
which enclosed the property, covered with roseyines 
still in bloom though it was already mid-July; the 
trees, the beach, the great gray rocks, the boat- 
house upon which, barely visible beyond the curve 
of the cove, Father’s golden arrow pointed into the 
wind, This was her home as the estate in Virginia 
had never been. This was where she belonged. 
But was that fair to the others? Wasn't pure 
selfishness the motive which had urged her to force 
this experiment upon them? She felt at home here, 
satisfied, more truly a person, than in any other 
surroundings. But the others, Mother, Linda, Lanny, 
hadn't that compensation. Was she justified in trans- 
planting them to this alien environment ! Wasn't that 
what had been done to Father ? Charming incompe- 
tents seemed to be cared for somehow. Should she 
have let them muddle along in their own feckless 
fashion, living each day as it came in blissful dis- 
repard for the future? Was she smug and self- 
righteous, thinking her way was best for them ? 
Questions such as these had not occurred to her 
when she had made the decision to bring the family 
here. Faith's brows, slender and dark with a tilt at 
the tips which mocked the gravity of her expression, 
drew together above her dark hazel eyes. There 
had seemed, then, to be no alternative. Of course 
she might have sold the property to Uncle Caleb. 
He had made her a suitable offer, his method of 
getting around the ultimatum that after he had 
settled Father's affairs so that the imsurance re- 
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mained intact, they need expect no further assist- 
ance from him. But what if she had? What if she 
had sold the property to Uncle Caleb and had used 
the money to further any one of the impractical 
schemes the others had proposed? There would be 
nothing left now. They might be stranded in Cali- 
fornia or somewhere in Europe or living in Vtr- 
ginia with Mother's relatives. They might 

No, no other alternative had occurred to her. 
She'd been doubtful, certainly, During the weeks of 
preparation her courage had faltered and her heart 
had fainted in her breast a dozen times a day. She 
had anticipated problems, mistakes, a lack of co- 
operation, not minimizing the difficulties of the 
undertaking. But no question of a selfish motive 
had arisen until 

Well, she didn't care what implications might lie 
in Bill Blake’s half amused, half serious comments 
upon the situation. The fact that he was a family 
connection of sorts, the grand-nephew of Uncle 
Caleb's wife, Aunt Phoebe, whom she barely re- 
membered, and that he had apparently settled at 
“Gray Gables” for the summer did not give him the 
privilege of making comments in which an implies- 
tion might lie. She was thankful that he seemed 
likely to stay on through the summer. He was an 
unexacting boarder, friendly, helpful, interested. He 
paid his board bill promptly and had himself sug- 
gested that he move up into the third floor when 
Mrs. Farrington would take no other accommoda- 
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Sens except the room he had formerly occupied. 
Bail 

Bill Blake should understand the motive which 

2d prompted the experiment. He had been born 
end bred in New England. He was an instructor in 
the department of history at Harvard and was, 
this summer, compiling data for a series of articles 
om the early history of New England; he had vis- 
ed Aunt Faith and Uncle Caleh frequently while 
be was doing graduate work at Harvard and had, 
so doubt, heard a good deal about Father, the black 
sheen of the family, and his flock of gray and white 
lambs. He had admitted as much when he came here, 
early in June, with a letter of introduction from 
Eincle Caleb. Besides that, he was intelligent and 
Giserving. He had certainly seen enough since he 
had been here to understand and sympathize with 
ker position instead of diverting his sympathy to 
the others. It was obvious, of course, that the family 
ermused and interested him, that he was especially 
attracted to Linda. Still 

Silly to be disturbed about Bill Blake's attitude. 
She was under no compulsion to justify either her 
motives or her actions to him. Bot the compulsion, 
andentably, was there. A rueful smile curved Faith's 
lips as, with characteristic honesty, she made that 
edmission, The urge to justify herself, not acknowl- 
edged until this moment, explained the mereasing 
diseatisfaction she felt when she was alone with 
him, in the scattered intervals when she sailed with 
him or he drove with her into town to do the market- 
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ing or they sat, in the evening, on the steps leading 
down to the beach from the end of the lawn. She 
was making an effort to justify herself to Bill Blake, 
now, standing here by the window, wasting time im 
intraspection. For Heaven's sake why 

What was Milly doing? Faith's attention was at- 
tracted by 2 figure which moved into her line of 
yision announced by a brisk slam of the screened 
kitchen porch door. Milly was the only outside help 
employed at “Gray Gables,” other than Mrs, Young, 
the cook. She was a product of the locality, seven 
teen or eighteen, perhaps, addle-pated and plump 
with a milk-and-roses complexion and a complete 
inability to remember a direction longer than five 
minutes after it was given. 

Milly must have spent all of her afternoon of 
yesterday at the Rose-Marie Beauty Shoppe, Faith 
reflected, her glance following the figure in the rose 
colored uniform as it minced along with a swaying 
movement on white kid sandals with heels much too 
high for any practical use, across the lawn to the 
flower border that edged the fence. She had a new 
hairdo, following the upward trend displayed on 
the sereen and in fashion magazines. The stiff yel- 
low curls pinned in sausage rolls on the top of her 
head were Milly’s earnest effort toward the glamour 
ber heart desired. 

But why was she mincing and swaying in that 
ridiculous way? Faith, drawing back well out of 
sight, watched Milly pick a handful of phiox and 
Sweet William, straighten into an upright position, 
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ewenter back across the lawn. Milly was probably 
pretending that she was Hedy Lamarr, or which- 
meer of the movie stars was her model at the mo- 
ment, gathering roses in her Hollywood garden. 
Bet why was she casting repeated, if stealthy glances, 
ard the upper windows of the kitchen wing? 
Lenny, of course! Faith understood in a flash of 
imspired revelation. Milly hoped that Lanny was 
watching her from the window of his room. 

That girl! Faith sighed, then smiled. If she had 
the sense God gave a goose she would know that 
Lanny, at this moment, was sound aslcep, oblivious 
te the upward trend im hair-do's, to glamour girls 
in the making, to all the diversions and responsibili- 
tes of life. 

But he shouldn't be sleeping. The family break- 
fest must be cleared away before the guests appeared 
er there would be confusion in the dining-room 
and complaint in the kitchen. Faith turned from 
the window, annoyed with herself for dawdling, 
conscious, again, of the pressure which drove her 
through every waking moment. 

Linda still slept, her face buried in the pillow to 
eecape the sunshine streaming in through the window 
and directly across her bed. 

“Linda!” Faith called sharply. “Wake up, Lin!” 

Linda turned on her back, her arms upflung above 
ber head, Her eyes remained closed. 

Faith went to the bed, padding in bare feet 
across the rugs. 
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“Lin!” She shook her sister vigorously. “Lindaf 
Gei up?” 

Linda murmured. Her eyes opened, blinked op 
at Faith, then closed serenely. 

“Come on, Sleeping Beauty!” LExasperatios 
crackled in Faith's voice. She gave the softly curved 
shoulder under her hand a second vigorous shake 
“Tf you aren't up when I'm through blasting Lanny 
out, Ill give you a ducking, my pet.” 

Linda’s response was a plaintive sigh. Her lashes 
remained motionless, resting as lightly as feathers 
against her cheeks. But Faith knew she had made 
an impression at last. Long experience in urging 
Linda into activity had made her familiar with cach 
step in the process. Linda would begin, now, the 
prolonged series of yawns, stretchings and miur- 
murs by means of which she eased herself into an 
acceptance of being awake. Faith thrust her feet 
into slippers, zippered a house coat on over her 
pajamas, Let Bill Blake try getting this family up 
every morning. Perhaps then, his critical, though 
amused, attitude toward her nagging and driving 
might be slightly touched with sympathy. Per- 
haps 

But Bill Blake wasn't important. Annoyed with 
herself for thinking of him, regretting the moments 
she had idled away at the window, Faith called a 
finsl warning to Linda and went hurrying out of the 
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LANNY'S ROOM WAS IN SEMI-DARKNESS. FAITH 
Sade for the one low window, picking her way 
throwgh the clutter of Lanny’s possessions which 
epuled from half opened drawers in the chest and 
ler seattered across the floor, It was a perpetual 
seystery to her how Lanny managed to emerge from 
tee chaos looking as though he had stepped out of 
= bendbox. He had, already, at seventeen, a fair 
fer wearing clothes. The impression of careful 
greoming which his appearance usually presented 
wes further aided by a good complexion, a pas 
senate devotion to barber shops and an absence of 
s@elescent awkwardness ordinarily an embarrass- 
ment ta boys of his age. Lanny was that specics 
ef youthful male described by his intimates as 
“smooth.” 

The room Lanny occupied had formerly been a 
storeroom. It was narrow and dark and there was 
only a limited space in which it was possible to 
stand erect. Faith was obliged to lean across the cot 
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on which Lanny slept, in order to raise the shade at 
the window. 

Neither sound nor movement aroused him. He 
lay on his back in a spread-eagle attitude consider- 
ably restricted by the length of his arms and legs 
and the narrow expanse of the cot. He looked ap- 
pealingly young, Faith thought, watching her brother 
as he continued to sleep, unaware of her presence 
or of the diffused sunlight she had let into the room. 
His cheeks, above the area where he shaved, were 
peach colored and covered with down, scattered 
with a sprinkling of freckles. His features were less 
regular than Linda's or her own but the contradic- 
tion of a classically moulded mouth and a slightly 
snubbed nose gave his face an engaging charm. His 
hair, only a little tousled in sleep, was dark auburn, 
the shade Mother's had been before early graying, 
like frost on an autumn leaf, had dulled its lustre, 

There was no suggestion of effeminacy in Lanny's 
appearance. Faith's glance rested appreciatively 
upon her brother's face, His thick stubby lashes and 
irregular brows destroyed any illusion of prettiness 
which his coloring might create, His jaw and chin 
line, though immature, were reassuringly firm. It 
was a masculine face and one which attracted both 
masculine and feminine interest. Even his good man- 
ners were accepted without criticism by his contem- 
poraries. That, Faith supposed, was the acid test. 

He was an attractive youngster, amiable, affec- 
tionate. Tenderness stirred again in Faith's heart. 
She was more concerned for Lanny than for the 
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others. If only he had some sense of responsibility, 
some practical ambition. The lack of both was not 
unusual, perhaps. Most kids Lanny’s age were irre- 
sponsible. But most boys had a father, some security 
to carry them through the years of preparing for 
the future. Lanny would have his own way to make 
and he wasn’t being prepared. He would be cighteen 
years old in the fall and he hadn't even a high school 
education. He was an attractive youngster but he 
was abysmally ignorant on any subject except data 
pertaining to his own impractical interests. 

A stranger, Faith thought, her glance turning 
from Lanny, would know immediately upon enter- 
ing the room, what Lanny’s interests were. A porta- 
ble Victrola stood on the table beside his cor, flanked 
by a tower of records. There were a number of pic- 
tures of Fred Astaire thumbtacked against the walls, 
one, larger than the others, an authentic photo- 
graph, inscribed with the signature of Lanny’s idol. 
A strip, cut from a magazine, showing a pair of feet 
in patent leather oxfords in the serially pictured 
routine of a dance step, were, undoubtedly, the feet 
of Mr. Astaire. Faith sighed. She'd hoped it was a 
temporary enthusiasm. This dancing ambition of 
Lanny's was being, she thought, portentously pro- 
longed. 

She wouldn't care, she told herself, talking down 
an instinctive prejudice against dancing as a career. 
If Lanny was really good, she would encourage 
and help him. But there must be thousands of young- 
sters who danced as well as Lanny did, were as at- 
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tractive and had had more specialized training. She 
couldn't have sold the house to Uncle Caleb and 
used the money for a mass assault on Hollywood. 
She couldn't have risked her last resources on such 
a long chance. 

But if Lanny was really good —— 

That was Martha Sargeant’s scarf. Faith's glance, 
moving around the room, fell upon a square of blue 
silk lying crumpled on the top of the chest of 
drawers. She had seen it last night tied, peasant 
fashion, over Martha's blonde head and under her 
chin, making her look like a porcelain madonna. 
The scarf partially obscured an object she had not 
noticed on the chest before. It attracted her curi- 
osity and, walking to the chest, she took it in her 
hand. 


The object was a cup, small, very thinly covered 
with some substance resembling silyer, and engraved 
with the words —— 

AWARDED 
BY 
THE BAY VIEW CASINO 
TO 


The proximity of the cup and the scarf was very 
revealing. It confirmed a suspicion which had given 
her more than one anxious moment. Faith turned 
to the cot. 

“Lanny!” she called and shook her brother's 
shoulder. “Lanny! Wake op!” 
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His response was unusually prompt. He opened 
his eyes and blinked in drowsy bewilderment. Then 
his glance focused. He smiled up at her with a wide 
and disarming grin. 

“Hello, Sis.” The smile rounded into a yawn. 
“Time to get up?” 

“Past time,” Faith said briefly. “Lanny, where's 
your clock?” 

“Busted. Bill Blake said he could fix it.” Lanny 
raised himself into a sitting position. “Well, back 
to the rock pile,” he said cheerfully. “Get out and 
Pil get up.” 

Faith remained standing beside the cot. Some- 
thing in her attitude must have warned Lanny that 
a crisis was imminent. She saw him prepare to meet 
it with pretended candor which was guile in prac 
tised perfection. A rueful expression crept into his 
dark hazel eyes and his grin slanted obliquely. 

“What have I done now?” he asked. “Shoot, Sis! 
Get it off your chest.” 

“Did you take Martha Sargeant to dance at that 
Casino place last night?"’ Faith asked directly. 

“Sure. Why not?’’ Lanny's eyes widened ingenn- 
ously. “We asked Miss Edmonds. She said Martha 
could go.” 

“You said you were going to the Inn. I heard 
you ask Miss Edmonds.” 

“Oh well, dancing is dancing, isn't it?” Lanny 
made an expansive gesture. “The Inn or the Casino, 
what difference does it make?” 

“You know what difference it makes. You know 
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very well that Miss Edmonds would have a fit if 
she knew you'd taken Martha to the Casino.” 

“Mere prejudice," was Lanny’s reply. “You'd 
think the Casino was some kind of a sink-hole of sin. 
Because the Portuguese go there, I suppose. Why, 
there isn't even a bar. Just pop and stuff like that. 
Besides, they have the best bands of any place north 
of Boston, Denny Farrell was there last night. And 
can those lads put it out! They play sweet," he con- 
tinued, warming to his favorite subject. “(Martha 
and I like it sweet. Do you know the difference? 
Look!" His hand shot out toward the Victrola on 
the table beside the cot. “This is 2 Goodman record 
and ———"’ 

“Not now, Lanny, please!” Faith interrupted. 
“You've taken Martha to the Casino at other times, 
haven't you?” she went on. “Whenever you ask to 
go to the Inn you go to the Casino." 

“Well, but only because the music at the Inn is 
lousy,” he explained reasonably. “Martha and I like 
to dance. She’s good, too. She clicks with me better 
than any girl I've ever danced with. We won a cup 
last night.” 

“I saw it,” Faith said. “I hope Miss Edmonds 
doesn't." 

“She won't,” Lanny promised as though conceal- 
ment from Martha's temporary guardian was the 
sole issue in question. “I don’t suppose you'll tell 
her,” he continued, ‘Martha is having a rotten 
enough time without that, being crammed for col- 
lege entrance examinations and having to spend the 
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summer with that old maid. Martha doesn’t want 
to go to college. It’s all her grandfather's idea, 
Now, honestly, Sis, do you think Martha is the 
type ?” 

Faith did not think Martha was the type. She 
had never seen a girl who, superficially at least, 
scemed less likely to attain distinction in the realms 
of higher education than the granddaughter of Dr. 
John Brooks Sargeant, scholar, lecturer, author, 
and authority on the literature of the transcendental- 
ists in New England. She had, in fact, often won- 
dered whether Martha was equipped with average 
intelligence and felt deep sympathy for Miss Ed- 
monds who, this summer, was attempting to prepare 
Martha for college entrance examinations while her 
grandparents yisited in England. But she could not 
express that opinion to Lanny. 

“That isn’t the point,” she said. “It isn't impor- 
tant to us whether or not Martha enters college this 
fall. It is important that she and Miss Edmonds 
stay on for the rest of the summer.” 

“You bet it's important,” Lanny agreed, but his 
heightened color, the brightening glint in his eyes, 
told Faith that his reason for agrecment was more 
personal than her own practical motive. His glance 
turned from her face. He hunched up his knees, em- 
braced them, sat looking toward the wall at the end 
of the room. “She's smooth us cream,” he said 
dreamily, “She's got the looks and the figure. Do 
you think Martha is pretty, Sis?” 

Faith felt increasingly apprehensive. Was Lanny 
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emotionally involved with Martha Sargeant? He 
had, so far, managed to escape sentimental entan- 
glements. Girls were sentimental about him often 
enough but his attitude toward them was usually 
impersonal. Lanny, so far, had played the field with 
no concentration on favorites. 

It was bound to happen sometime, she supposed. 
But why must it be this summer? Faith observed her 
brother’s preoccupied expression with a feeling of 
dismay. She'd have trouble enough keeping Lanny 
in line without the complications sure to be pre- 
sented by romance. And why should it please Lanny 
to concentrate on Martha Sargeant who, obviously, 
by edict of the authorities jf not by personal inclina- 
tion, was dedicated to Radcliffe and culture? Lanny 
would certainly be bad news to the austere and el- 
derly Sargeants. If Miss Edmonds, who guarded 
her charge like a clucking hen with one chick, sus- 
pected any deeper attachment than the casual ate 
traction of two youngsters living in rather close 
proximity, she would remove Martha at once. 
If 





“She is pretty,” Faith said, choosing words care- 
fully. “She's quite lovely looking, in fact.” 

“Sort of fragile,” Lanny said musingly, “The way 
I used to think angels looked.” 

“Definitely angelic,” Faith said, wondering 
whether or not sarcasm might have a dampening 
effect. Better not, she told herself. It was advisable 
neither to stimulate Lanny's interest by praise or 
arouse his antagonism by disparagement. “Martha 
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should be kept under glass,” she went on lightly. 
“She reminds me of Dresden china, gilt and pink 
and white.” 

“Good bones," Lanny observed. “Her hair lights 
up swell. Of course she’s a little knock-kneed 
a. 

“Lanny!” Faith protested, amused, considerably 
mystified as well. “That isn't 2 chivalrous comment.” 

“Plenty of good dancers are knock-kneed,” Lanny 
continued in the same reasonable tones. “Do you 
remember that girl at the Embassy Club last winter? 
She just shouldn't have worn tights, I think Mar- 
tha’s the type for skirts anyway, don't you?” 

“She's very feminine,” Faith said, her spirits lift- 
ing. Lanny's matter-of-fact appraisal of Martha's 
appearance was encouraging. If this was romance, 
it was of a varicty entirely new to her. Not even 
the frankness of the young in their attitude toward 
each other could be made to account for the lack 
of emotion in Lanny’s observations. She'd been 
needlessly alarmed, on that point, at least. Her 
thoughts returned to the original issue. “Lanny,” 
she said firmly, “you must not take Martha to the 
Casino unless Miss Edmonds knows you are going 
there and gives her consent.” 

Lanny’s glance had turned again to the wall at 
the end of the room. 

“Okay,” he said absently. 

“Promise.” 

“I said ‘Okay.’ He did not appear to be irri- 
tated by her persistence. His manner indicated that 
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the issue was no longer a matter of importance to 
him. “Say, Sis,’ he said, after a moment, “how's 
the exchecquer ?” 

“We're holding on,” Faith said and then, warned 
by the quick interested glance he shor at her, “by 
an eyelash," she added. 

“It's a good thing yours are so long, then.” His 
expression shone with admiration. It was not alto- 
gether cajolery, Faith thought. The Merrills, each 
of them, gencrously conceded the good points of 
the others. But it wasn't safe to encourage Lanny’s 
admiration. It was never safe to enjoy any one of 
them, Faith reflected grimly. If she relaxed for a 
moment she lost control of the situation. 

“Flattery will get you nowhere, son,” she said. 
“What do you want 7” 

“I've been thinking— He broke off, smiling a 
trifle sheepishly. “I guess this is no time to talk 
about it, though,” he continued hopefully, watching 
her face for some sign of encouragement, 

“No it isn’t,” Faith said briskly. “It’s past time 
for breakfast. You use the bathroom first, Lanny. 
I’m sure Linda hasn't made it yet. And hurry!” 

“Okay!” Lanny unfolded his legs and rose from 
the cot, looking taller than natural in blue and white 
striped pajamas. His feet broke into a dance step 
as they touched the floor and he whistled with a 
chufing sound, like friction on sand, marking an 
emphasized rhythm. 

“Lanny, please!” Faith urged. 

The rhythm expired in a sibilant chuf. Lanny 
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thrust his feet into straw slippers. “Okay,” he said 
cheerfully. “I just didn't want to forget that step. 
Saw a fellow do it last night.”’ He caught up a bath- 
robe and towel and covered the space to the door 
in one loping stride calculated to give an impression 
of haste. But at the door he halted. “Say, Sis,” he 
said, and Faith was aware of something guarded 
in his manner, “if anybody calls up from Bickford's 
garage and | shouldn't happen to be here, you tell 
them I'll stop in and see them.” 

“Bickford's garage e. 

“Tt's nothing,” he assured her. ‘Personal matter. 
Tell them you don’t know anything about it.” 

“Lanny 1" 

But Lanny was gone. Faith heard the slap-slap 
of his slippers along the hall. Whistled notes, liquid 
and clear, floated back to her through the door he 
had left open. Lanny was whistling a tune from a 
musical show popular last winter. The words were 
not very clear in her mind—‘I married an angel” 
—something like that 

It was merely a coincidence, Faith threw back the 
tumbled covers on Lanny’s cot, straightened the 
leaning tower of records. He had forgotten that he 
said Martha Sargeant looked like he used to think 
angels locked. Or had he? 

And what was this about Bickford’s garage? 
Lanny’s mental processes followed a devious route. 
Impossible to arrive at any conclusion by applying 
her own rules of logic and common sense. But Lanny 
must not take Martha to the Casino again. 1f Miss 
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Edmonds and Martha stayed on through the 
summer 

Six weeks, at least, of the season left. Six times 
twenty-five doubled. She'd need a pencil and scratch 
pad for that. Six times twenty-five doubled. The 
interest on two thousand dollars at six percent, Six 
times - 

What was Lanny up ta? Faith's eyes lifted to the 
cup awarded by the Casino as she tidied and closed 
the opened drawers of the chest, And this about 
Bickford’s garage— Fragments of the conversation 
she had had with her brother returned to her mind. 
The answer was there, she supposed, if she could 
find it 

Well, she hadn't time now. She'd skip a bath this 
morning and dash into her clothes while Lanny was 
in the bathroom. He was hurrying, The whistled 
notes, barely audible, were nearly drowned out hy 
a vigorous splashing of water. Through the parti- 
tion she heard Linda moying about in the room they 
shared, heard Linda's voice raised drowsily, but 
cheerfully, in song. The indications of activity were 
cheering. Faith turned to the door which Lanny 
had left wide open. Now if Mother hadn't been 
aroused 
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Mother's voice called out into the hall. 
“Faith? [s that you? Come in, dear.” 
Faith's lifting spirits sank again. She had found 

that, all things considered, it caused less confusion 
to have Mother's breakfast served on a tray than 
to delay the family meal until Mother put in an 
appearance downstairs. She had thought that the 
routine of the tray was definitely established but 
sounds of movement inside the room informed her 
that Mother was up and about. She pushed the door 
wide open. 

Mother sat at her dressing table arranging her 
hair. She glanced up as Faith appeared in the door- 
way and her reflection in the mirror dimpled and 
smiled. 

“Good-morning, dear,” she said. “It's a lovely 
morning, isn't it? Chilly, though. I shall never be- 
come accustomed to this climate.” 

The words were not spoken in tones of complaint. 


MorHeEer’s POOR STOOD PARTIALLY OPEN AND 
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Mother's voice sounded cheerful, even gay, and she 
enlivened the brief silence which followed by hum- 
ming the tune Lanny whistled in the bathroom. 
Mother was merely making her position entirely 
clear. The comment was intended to convey to Faith 
her continued disapproval of everything which had 
to do with this project including the climate of 
New England. After that disapproval was reaf- 
firmed, Mother felt thar she could, logically, allow 
her naturally blithe spirits to waft her pleasurably 
on through the day without giving the impression 
that she found anything to enjoy in this fantastic 
situation. Mother's logic, Faith thought, gave any 
sensible person the feeling of being slightly intoxi- 
cated. 

“Why didn’t you stay in bed?” she asked. “You 
know Milly or Linda would bring you a tray.” 

“Yes, I know. You're all very considerate.” The 
sleeves of her dressing-gown fell away from her 
smooth white arms as she tucked a pin into the curly 
knot at the nape of her neck from which tendrils, 
which she called “beau-catchers,” escaped. It was 
lovely hair, still, thick and vital, though early gray- 
ing, a characteristic of the Lannings, had dulled its 
rich auburn sheen. “But you're spoiling me," she 
continued. “No, darling. I've been selfish letting you 
wait on me. I insist upon doing my share.” 

So they were in for another attack of unselfish- 
ness, Faith watched in dismay as, with a backward 
glance at the mirror, Mother went hriskly to the 
closct and opened the door. When Mother made 
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up her mind to be “helpful” the daily routine was 
threatened with disruption. Her periods of feeling 
sorry for herself did not present so many compli- 
cations. During those intervals she held herself 
pointedly aloof from the activities of the household, 
lingering cver breakfast in bed and a leisurely toilet, 
writing endless letters to friends and relatives in a 
deck-chair on the lawn, being polite but abstracted 
and definitely, if sweetly, misunderstood. 

There were other times when she felt that “she 
owed it to herself” to indulge in a little gaiety. At 
those times, every inch a Lanning of Virginia from 
the brim of her shady hat to the tips of her small 
kid slippers, Mother sallied forth in quest of con- 
genial companionship. She had, in her warmly casual 
fashion, made acquaintances among guests at the 
Mayflower Inn and the summer colony at Bass Rocks 
who welcomed her with flattering cordiality at 
bridge tables and on verandas. Faith would gladly 
have encouraged her to devote her time exclusively 
to calls and bridge except that, though the routine 
was maintained, the household budget suffered. 

In the first place, if she was going farther afield 
than the Inn, a taxi had to be called. Mother was 
plaintive about the second-hand station wagon in 
which the rest of them rattled around the Cape, 
Then, too, her volubility, though charming to new 
acquaintances, perhaps, seriously interfered with 
concentration upon a hand of cards. Mother usually 
came home flushed with personal triumph, bearing 
a harvest of compliments and gossipy anecdotes and 
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humerous scraps of paper torn from score-pads and 
scribbled with reminders of small sums she owed 
her companions of the afternoon. Bridge debts, how- 
ever small, in the Lanning code, were debts of honor. 
Though other obligations were ignored and for- 
gotten, debts of honor must be paid, Lanny made 
the rounds the following day distributing pale gray 
envelopes lined with rose tissue and inscribed in 
Mother's flowing script. 

There were other risks involved in sending 
Mother off in a taxi alone. She was totally unable 
to resist the antique shops, the shops in which hand- 
wrought jewelry was sold, the trinket and art and 
lingerie shops which sprang up like mushrooms with 
the coming of the summer visitors. The day after 
ane of Mother's forays into society was likely to be 
a nightmare to Faith. Messengers arrived, at inter- 
vals, with purchases Mother had made and had or- 
dered delivered C.O.D. Faith had accepted and paid 
for them until the day that an Armenian appeared 
with an embroidered banquet cloth which he assured 
her, as he had probably assured Mother, had once 
been the personal possession of the Shah of Persia. 

Since then she had refused to make herself re. 
sponsible for Mother's random purchases. Mother 
was not offended. She usually explained that she 
hadn't intended to keep the article anyway but “that 
pleasant young man” or “that poor girl with the 
teeth” had seemed eager to make a sale and now 
that she was obliged to earn her own living she 
felt it her duty to encourage others in a similar posi- 
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tlan. She scattered a good deal of encouragement. 
Faith was embarrassed whenever she passed the 
shops along the road to the breakwater. She knew 
only too well what tales were told in them, and 
with complete justification, of the present occupants 
of “Gray Gables.” 

But of all Mother’s varying whimsies an attack 
of “doing her share” was the most trying. And they 
were certainly in for it. Mother, humming cheer- 
fully, emerged from the closet with the pink cotton 
dress which she reserved for interesting herself in 
the affairs of the household. Mrs. Young would not 
tolerate it, Faith thought despairingly. She’d been 
on the verge of giving notice the last time Mother 
was seized with a helpful attack. She would have 
to talk to Mother now, before matters went any 
further, even if breakfast was late and the ordering 
delayed and Mrs. Young was offended. 

‘You needn't, Mother,” she began, realizing in 
advance the futility of the undertaking. 

“But | want to, darling.” Mother slipped buttons 
into buttonholes with hurrying fingers. The pink 
dress, Faith noticed, seemed a little tight. Mother 
had gained weight this summer in spite of her com- 
plaints against Mrs. Young's cooking and the sim- 
ple fare that was served at “Gray Gables.” She was, 
undeniably, plump but plump in a dainty way as 
Linda would be at her age if she didn’t take care. 
She, Faith, and Lanny had Father's long legs, square 
shoulders and slender figure. But the increasing 
plumpness kept Mother's face smooth and youth- 
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ful. She looked very pretty this morning, a flush 
in her cheeks, her dark eyes bright and interested. 

“I wish I could be more useful,’ Mother was say- 
ing when Faith again separated intelligible words 
and phrases from the rippling flow of Mother's 
conversation, “I wish I could take the burden from 
your shoulders, dear. You're wearing yourself to a 
shadow and losing your looks, which I consider a 
tragedy. I'm sorry I've been so utterly helpless all 
my life. Mother could never conceive of one of us 
lifting a finger when there were so many darkies 
around and your dear father never wanted me to 
be burdened with any responsibility. I try to be help- 
ful, goodness knows, even though I feel sometimes 
that my efforts are resented. Sometimes I feel 3 

Mother was quoting herself, Faith thought, only 
half hearing the continued bright ripple of words. 
She was repeating comments made recently to an 
interested listener. Her abstracted air, the stressed 
cadences of her Virginia accent, the gestures she 
made, all Jed to that conclusion. Someone had heen 
sympathizing with Mother again, telling her how 
wonderfully she endured reverses in fortune, egging 
her into the pink cotton dress . . . 

“My children mean more to me than anything 
else in the world.” Mother stood before the pier- 
glass, now, that monstrosity she had found in an 
antique shop and which, assisted by the dressing- 
table and the chaise-longue, converted what had 
been an ordinary bedroom into a boudoir. “T never 
even considered marrying again. I've always put the 
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interests of my children first, Bill Blake said last 
night . 

“Bill Blake—!” Faith interrupted. So it was Bill 
Blake. She might have known... 

“He took me to the movies.” Mother shook off 
her abstracted manner and seemed, suddenly, to be- 
come aware of Faith's presence in the room. “The 
picture wasn't particularly good and the odor in 
that theatre makes me ill. Fish and garlic and dime- 
store perfume,” she put in parenthetically. “I didn’t 
especially want to go but I thought Bill needed con- 
soling so " 

“Why should Bill need consoling?” 

“He's a very attractive young man. He's the only 
one of your father’s relatives I've ever met with 
whom I could fee! natural.” 

“He isn’t a relative of Father's. He's Aunt 
Phoehe’s grand-nephew. He isn't a blood relation.” 

“That probably explains it. He reminds me a 
little of your father, though,” Mother went on. 
“Not so handsome, of course, but I like those lean 
humorous faces. He wears clothes well, too. I think 
it’s because he has a long neck. Thick-necked men 
always look as though they wear bandages for a 
sore throat instead of a collar. I can’t think of him 
as a college professor.” 

“He isn't. He's an assistant instructor and work- 
ing for a degree. He doesn’t plan to continue teach- 
ing. He wants to write historical fiction.” 

“Yes, I know,"” Mother said. “I’m sure he'll be 
successful, He understands people and has a de- 
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lightful sense of humor. Still I don't suppose that 
will be of much use to him if he writes historical 
fiction. Most novels of that sort are dreadfully 
dull. This dress has shrunk, Faith. I'm sure I haven't 
gained. Dieting is foolish. I think it's positive suicide 
to live on fruit juices and lettuce leaves. I have a 
very small frame and every extra ounce shows. 
Health is more important than , 

“Why should Bill Blake need consoling?” Faith 
interrupted. 

“Linda went out with Mrs, Farrington’s nephew 
last night," Mother replied, smoothing the pink 
cotton dress down over her hips. “Now there is 
a good looking young man. Most blond men are 
insipid I think, but he isn't. Neither was your father. 
He's likely to get heavier as he grows older, though. 
Those blond athletes do. Do you remember Tad 
Valliant at home? Practically obese at thirty-five, 
You'd never suppose he was any kin of that old 
harridan’s, would you? Mrs. Farrington, I mean. 
She's simply rolling in riches, too, Laura Andrews, 
at the Inn, lives near her in Brookline. She says 
it's a palace, one of those Victorian piles of stone 
and plate glass with towers and turrets all over. 
It was Aspirin or Milk of Magnesia or something. 
Laura says the old girl is too stingy to stay at the 
Inn. She tries out a different boarding house every 
summer, And she always asks for second servings at 
meals. Linda says she carries off fruit and muffins 
in her handbag. The bag popped open yesterday 
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and a pear bounced down on the floor in front of 
everybody.” 

Mother laughed merrily and Faith smiled in 
sympathy. Even at those moments when she was 
most exasperated with her she was aware of 
Mother's charm. It was impossible to define it ex- 
actly, she thought, as she had thought many times 
before. Mother seldom made any wise or witty re- 
mark but you found yourself, if you had time to 
indulge in that amusement, listening with interest 
to her rambling comments. It was the enthusiasm 
she put into them, perhaps, combined with sweet 
tempered gaiety and her marked talent for mimicry. 
The inconsistencies of her observations, her trick of 
skipping from one subject to another, gave you a 
feeling of expectancy, seldom fulfilled but curiously 
diverting. Or perhaps you were fascinated by the 
expressions which flickered across her face, And she 
was lovely looking, even now. She understood why 
Father had loved her so deeply, understood, too, 
that she must often have driven him to distraction, 

“So I did feel sorry for Bill,” Mother went on, 
scarcely pausing to take a breath. She drawled the 
name engagingly, making it sound like “Be-ull,” as 
Linda did when she wanted, especially, to attract 
Bill Blake's attention. “Of course I don’t know that 
he's in Jove with Linda but he’s certainly been at- 
tentive and Miles Farrington is attractive. [’m going 
to make squabs-in-cream for dinner. He’s never 
heard of it, imagine! Will you order squabs from 
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the market, dear? And heavy cream. The kind that 
dairy sends is nothing but chalk and water.” 

“Squabs! Mother!" Faith's voice expressed only 
a little of the exasperation she felt. “Have you any 
idea how much it would cost to serve squabs for 
dinner ? Even if the market has them which I doubt.” 

“They can have them sent out from Boston,” 
Mother said grandly. “Bill is providing the sherry. 
I've found Bella's recipe. I looked everywhere and 
it was in my jewel-case all the time. Bella was the 
best cook we ever had even though she did like 
her gin and water. She was tipsy sometimes, per- 
haps, but never really intoxicated." Mother was 
at the dressing-table again, tucking in extra hair 
pins, dusting powder over the rose-petal bloom of 
her cheeks. “I suppose one squab for each will be 
enough,” she continued reflectivey, “though it does 
seem a little skimpy.” 

“We can’t afford to serve squab," Faith said 
firmly. 

“Well, just for the family, then,” Mother com- 
promised, “and Bill Blake. And we might include 
Miles Farrington though I suppose his aunt would 
be offended. Still 2 

“We can't afford squab for anybody. And you 
must not interfere in the kitchen, Mother. Mrs. 
Young will not tolerate interference.” 

“I’ve been meaning to talk to you, dear.” Mother 
turned on the dressing-table bench to face Faith with 
quiet dignity. “You must discharge that woman.” 

“Let Mrs. Young go ——?" 
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“She has no proper deference. Linda agrees with 
me." 

“She's efficient and a good cook. We're lucky to 
have her.” 

“The idea of calling any cook ‘Mrs. 

“I've explained to you, Mother.” Faith controlled 
her increasing impatience. ‘It's different here in the 
North." 

“Oh, I know.” Mother sighed. “It took me years 
to break your father of the habit of calling a maid 
the ‘hired girl.’ I don't care for white servants any- 
way. [They don’t know their place." 

“But Mrs. Young isn’t a servant, not as you think 
of servants. She's a respected member of the com- 
munity.” 

“And a pillar of the Church. I know all that. But 
just the same," Mother continued with the gentle 
obstinacy that was so difficult to combat, “I don't 
care for her manner toward me, toward any of us. 
She acts as though she were doing us a favor to 
allow us to employ her.” 

“She ts,” Faith said dryly. 

“Why don’t you send for Bella?" Mother's face 
brightened. “I'm sure she would be glad to come 
if you send her train fare. She's devoted to all of 
us and your grandmother writes that the young 
darky Bella married is leading her a life.” 

Faith gave a passing thought to what would prob- 
ably happen if black Bella was brought up from Vir- 
ginia. She was a good cook but the butter and eggs 
and cream she used would scandalize Mrs. Young. 
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Besides, with that sure instinct darkies had for flat- 
tering their white folks, Bella would destroy the 
morale of the household. With Bella to recall the 
lazy lavish life they had led in the South, to com- 
miserate with them in their present situation, the 
entire family would relax, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the success of the enterprise. Mrs. Young 
did not flatter or commiserate, Her manner was 
blunt to the point of rudeness. But she was thrifty 
and efficient. And she was not addicted to gin and 
water. 

“Oh, you know how darkies are,” Faith said 
lightly, in an effort to avoid an issue. “Bella wouldn't 
leave her husband if you sent a white limousine for 
her. And we can’t show favoritism among our guests 
by feeding Bill Blake squabs-in-cream. You're too 
sympathetic, Miss Nancy. Why should you slave in 
the kitchen on a day like this? Put on the dress Aunt 
Enid sent you and make some calls,” 

“Do you think it's becoming? Mother asked 
seriously. “I'm not sure about the color. Violet is 

ing.” 

“Not with skin like yours, That’s probably why 
Aunt Enid passed it on. It's lovely on you, darling.” 

Mother sat in reflective silence for a moment. 
Faith thought that the compliment, sincere enough 
but with intent to fatter, had had the calculated ef- 
fect. Then Mother's expression changed. She rose 
from the bench with an air of determination. 

“Don't tempt me," she said. “No, darling. My 
place is here helping you.” She looked at her daugh- 
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ter with a puzzled expression in her soft dark eyes. 
“What do you get out of it?” she asked, unex- 
pectedly, 

“Out of what, Mother?” 

“Oh, all of this. Working and worrying and 
never having any fun.” 

“A feeling of independence,” Faith replied slowly. 
“Knowing that we are supporting ourselves and 
working toward some permanent security.” 

Mother's glance, still puzzled, remained fixed 
upon her face. 

“Bill Blake said you should abandon us,” she said. 

“Did he?” Faith smiled but she felt herself wait- 
ing a little breathlessly for Mother to continue. 
When Mother spoke, however, her thoughts had, 
apparently, fitted away from Bill Blake. 

“T suppose you should,” she said. 

“Goose!” Faith laughed. “Il wouldn't dare to 
abandon you. Think what would probably happen if 
you and Lanny and Linda were on the loose.” 

Mother ignored the pleasantry, Her glance, sub- 
dued and unusually thoughtful, remained fixed upon 
her elder daughter's face. 

“We're a burden.’ Her eyes filled with tears and 
her lips drooped forlornly. “Your Aunt Faith left 
you the money. You might have done anything you 
pleased.” 

“T'm doing what I please to do.” Faith was both 
surprised and moved by the sincerity in Mother's 
voice, by the questioning expression in her eyes. As 
a family they were affectionate, proud of each other, 
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united in thinking themselyes more handsome and 
amusing than ordinary families. But the others sel- 
dom questioned her devotion to them or expressed 
a concern for her personal compensations, Some- 
thing had made an impression on Mother, some- 
thing Bill Blake had said, perhaps. Something had 
pricked the rosy bubble through which she viewed 
the universe. It was less distracting to keep Mother's 
bubbles intact. She was as helpless as a child to 
deal with realities. They merely confused and dis- 
tressed her. There was simply nothing to be gained 
from trying to teach her the more practical facts 
of life. “Besides, I’m fond of you,” Faith added. 
“Eccentric of me, no doubt. But a fact. Bill Blake 
had better attend to his own business.” 

The admission of affection was Mother's com- 
plete undoing. She flung her arms around Faith’s 
neck and wept on the shoulder of her dressing-gown. 
Faith soothed her with murmurs and little pats, 
moved herself, feeling sorry for Mother, for all of 
them, but not daring to indulge in emotion. Mother 
enjoyed a good cry. Given any encouragement, she 
would probably continue indefinitely, and breakfast 
Was waiting and the duties of the day were pressing 
in upen Faith’s mind. 

“Come, come!” she said bracingly, “What is this 
all about?” 

Mother lifted her head and smiled through tears. 
“I don't know,” she said, already refreshed and 
reassured. “] was feeling cheerful ” 

“Until I appeared,” Faith continued teasingly. 
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“One look at me and you burst into tears. Maybe 
f should abandon you. That isn't a handkerchief. 
It’s a pot-holder and what is it doing in your pocket? 
Am 1 such a depressing sight? What's the matter 
with the way I look?” 

She expected a joking reply for Mother seemed 
entirely restored. She was surprised when Mother’s A 
expression sobered again and the questioning ¢x- 
pression returned to her eyes. 

“Bill Blake is right,” she said, as though, a fact 
having been pointed out to her, she was accepting 
‘t with reluctance. “You have character, Faith. l 
only hope F 

“Hope what?” 

“That it won't ruin your life,” Mother said quite 

seriously. 

Faith broke into laughter. Mother looked puz- 
‘. sled for a moment then she, too, laughed, the gay, 
slightly self-mocking laughter that made her seem 
so much younger than her actual age. Faith left her | 
at the dressing-table, still laughing, happily remov- 
ing the traces left by the tears. . 

Character? she thought, flying down the hall, , 
nearly colliding with Lanny, catching a glimpse of 
Linda as she ducked into the bathroom. Bill Blake 
said she had character. It was 4 gad commentary 
en human nature. But sad or not it was, undeniably, 
ruc. Character, down through the ages, had always 
been less rewarding to its possessor and far less al- 
luring than charm. . « - 
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BREAKFAST FOR THE GUESTS WAS WELL UNDER 
way. The Elmer T. Browns had already finished. 
Faith, sorting mail at the table in the hall, watched 
their departing backs through the screened door 
which opened on the walk to the street. Mrs, Brown, 
short and wide in a hand-knit suit, a panama hat 
skewered to the coronet braids that encircled her 
head, led her family toward the sedan with the 
Pennsylvania license parked at the curbing. The two 
half-grown daughters, Midge and Bunny, in hand- 
knit coats and tams, lumbered along behind her, 
loaded down with sundry parcels, their mother's 
cretonne knitting bag, a camera, tourists guides to 
Cape Ann, car robes and camp stools, 

The Browns were off for another day of deter- 
mined sight-seeing. Mr. Brown, tall and thin in 
mixed tweeds, a crescent of bald spot showing under 
his green felt hat, loitered in the rear. He paused 
to pick a bachelor’s-button from the border that 
edged the walk and Faith heard his wife call briskly, 
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“Come, Daddy! We're behind schedule this morn- 


ing. Breakfast was late.” 

“Wish fulfillment,” Faith said, ‘That bachelor’s- 
button.” 

Mother, seated beside the table, an unopened let- 
ter in her hand, turned from watching the Browns. 
Her eyes, meeting Faith's, brimmed with laughter. 
“She must have used the wrong set of directions for 
that suit,” she said. “The seat bags. Why doesn't 
she knit his clothes, too?” 

“I've wondered.” 

“They're going to climb to the top of the light- 
house,"’ Mother continued in a fainting voice. “How 
can they?” 

“Sheer determination. They're doing the Cape. 
And doing it much too rapidly. I hoped they'd stay 
another week.” 

Mother's eyes widened. 

“Do you like them?” 

“T like having all the rooms occupied. I like tak- 
ume checks to the bank.” 

“That woman's voice!” Mother made her own 
voice especially gentle and drawling. “She sounds 
like a guinea hen. And those two clumsy girls bounc- 
me all over the place! He cracks his knuckle joints.” 

“He says it keeps him from smoking. He must 
protect his voice. He lectures, you know. And talks 
on the radio. For a Health Institute somewhere.” 

“Heavens!” Mother wrinkled her nose in a grim- 
ace. “I thought he was an undertaker. Don't you 
think he looks like an undertaker? [ thought that 
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was why his wife felt she had to be extra cheerful. 
Can you bear excessively cheerful people? They al- 
ways depress me. I shall never become accustomed 
to entertaining tourists.” 

“Oh, they aren't so bad. Besides, business is busi- 
ness. | feel that’s been said before. And we save 
on the Browns. They're seldom here for lunch.” 

“You're so mercenary, darling.” 

“I am, indeed,” Faith said cheerfully. “Have you 
ever figured out the interest at six percent on— 
Good heavens!" Her eyes, followed by Mother's, 
turned to the door as a grating sound rasped through 
the air. “They've scraped the curbing again. They 
usually do.” 

“And he drives so carefully, too.” Mother 
laughed. “I'm sure he learned how from a book.” 

The Browns’ sedan disappeared with a last shrill 
rasping of gears. Mother ran her finger under the 
flap of the envelope in her hand. Faith continued 
to sort the mail. It was quieter in the dining-room 
now that the Browns had gone, The low hum of 
voices was broken, occasionally, by a hearty mas- 
culine laugh. That was Mrs. Farrington’s nephew, 
Miles Farrington, the good-looking young man 
from New York. The tapping of Linda’s heels on 
the wide-planked floor made a brisk and cheerful 
sound. Faith missed Milly’s heavier tread. Milly 
was probably drying dishes at the kitchen window so 
that she could watch Lanny cut the grass. 

The sound of the mower, active some time be- 
fore, no longer whirred in rising and falling ca- 
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dences. Faith glanced through the door at the oppo- 
site end of the hall, across the porch that faced the 
harbor, to the level stretch of lawn. She was relieved 
to find that Lanny had not deserted, though opera- 
tions were suspended. Bill Blake was doing some- 
thing to the lawn mower. He knelt on the grass, 
bending over the upturned blades. An oil-can flashed 
in the sunlight. Lanny leaned against the trunk of 
tree, his hands in the pockets of his slacks, watch- 
ing Bill, encouraging him with conversation. 

Of course Lanny couldn't oil the machine himself. 
The men of Mother’s family were proud of their 
ignorance of the working of machinery. Lanny was 
faithful to the tradition. He was completely help- 
less in any emergency that required the use of a 
hammer, a screw-driver or an oil-can. Bill Blake, 
since he had been here, had saved them a good deal 
of money in plumbers’, carpenters’ and electricians’ 
bills. He looked up from the mower, as she watched, 
and Faith saw, blurred by distance and the wire mesh 
of the door, his slow slanting smile directed at her 
brother. His light eyes, a clear gray-blue, in contrast 
with his dark brows and tanned skin, were always 
s surprise. You expected them to be brown . - . 

He'd been brought up to be useful. Faith’s glance 
rested reflectively upon the rangy young man kneel- 
ing on the grass. His family lived on a farm in New 
Hampshire, a real farm, not a gentleman's estate. 
The isolation of farm life had taught him the in- 
genuity and skill with tools which was a constant 
source of amazement to the household at “Gray 
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Gables.” His early environment had given him, too, 
the ability to listen. The Merrills were allergic to 
silence and a good listener was a gift from heaven. 
Besides his interest in them was flattering and his 
quiet humor made him good company. Still 

She wondered idly, no longer with excitement or 
irritation, exactly what he had said to Mother last 
night. Not that it mattered, except that it had put 
the idea of being helpful into her head. Absurd to 
feel disappointed because her personal relationship 
with Bill Blake hadn't turned out the way she'd 
hoped. He'd been their first paying quest. She'd been 
supervising the hanging of the sign on the post by 
the gate when he arrived. He'd waited until the last 
bolt was fastened, watching from his car at the curb- 
ing. Then he had stepped out of the car and come 
up to the gate. 

“Now that the sign is up,” he'd said with the 
slow slanting smile, “may I apply for room and 
board? My name is William Blake. I have a letter 
of introduction from Mr. Caleb Merrill.” . . . 

A little shrick from Mother caught Faith's at- 
tention. Her glance turned from the door. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Amy is going to be married!” 

“Better save your enthusiasm until the deal goes 
through,” Faith advised. 

“Enid says it’s the real thing this time. She says 
Amy is wildly in love.” Mother's eyes shone with 
excitement and the color deepened in her checks, 

“Amy is always wildly in love.” 
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“Don't take that attitude, darling,’ Mother said 
gently reproachful. ‘Amy has had a good deal of 
attention. I’ve never thought she was as pretty as 
either Linda or you. It's a wonder she’s passable, 
though. Tom Callander is the ugliest man I ever 
laid my eyes on and the Callanders weren't anything 
at home. His mother was Minnie Smoot and his 
father kept a grocery store in town. What Enid 
saw in him ri 

“The summer place on Long Island,” Faith sug- 
gested, “and the town house in New York. Uncle 
Tom is nice.” 

“They've lost a great deal these past few years,” 
Mother continued, not without a suggestion of sat- 
isfaction. “Enid says they're going to sell the Long 
Island place after Amy's wedding, if anybody will 
buy it, and take an apartment in the city. What 1s 
the country coming to? I[ don’t think it’s fair to 
blame it all on the Democrats, though. I’m sure 
they're doing the best they can. His name ts Choate. 
One of the rubber Choates m 

“Whose name is Choate ?” 

“Amy's fiancé. Dear child,” Mother added in a 
sentimental voice. “I hope she will be happy.” 

Romance, Faith reflected, was working wonders 
in Mother's attitude toward Aunt Enid’s family. 
She had many times deplored the fact that her sis- 
ter had married beneath her and had been as con- 
descending as any member of her family to kind 
Uncle Tom. She’d remarked frequently that Amy 
would do anything to attract attention to herself 
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and that Aunt Enid hadn’t made much headway at 
eradicating the ordinary streak inherited from the 
Callanders and Smoots. But now that a wedding 
promised excitement and, possibly, a family reunion, 
all enmity was forgotten. 

“They're planning the wedding for the latter part 
of next month,” Mother continued. “Aunt Enid 
says Amy wants you and Linda for bridesmaids. 
She doesn't say, but I think they should have an 
outdoor wedding with a pavilion for dancing, and 
lights strung around the gardens and lawn. And 
they must have dear old Doctor Eden up from home 
to perform the ceremony, They say he's getting 
pretty feeble but he’s married all of us and he 
could come a day or two ahead of time so as to rest 
from the trip ‘cs 

“Te's Amy's wedding, Mother,” Faith said mildly. 
“She probably has her own plans.” 

“Enid says she wishes I were free to come im- 
mediately and help her with the arrangements,” 
Mother said, and her voice was wistful. “She 
doesn’t know how they'll get around having the 
Smoot cousins in the wedding party. Enid isn’t very 
tactful.” 

Mother loved weddings and spending money, the 
excitement of making plans and talking over the 
family. If Aunt Enid really wanted her for a visit, 
her going might prevent complications here. Aunt 
Enid and Mother weren't especially congenial. Aunt 
Enid said Mother was spoiled and thought of no 
one but herself, and Mother said Aunt Enid toadied 
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to Uncle Tom's business associates in a way which 
cast reflections upon the Lannings of Virginia, so 
they were about even. The truth of the matter, as 
she saw it, was that Aunt Enid was more practical 
than any member of Mother's family and, since 
her marriage to Uncle Tom, had sensibly freed her- 
self from the tangle of sentiment, prejudices, bicker- 
ing and jealous loyalties in which the others were 
constantly enmeshed. Interest in Amy's wedding, 
however, the necessity for a concentrated opposition 
to the Smoots would probably insure harmony. And 
it would be a solution to some of the difficulties here. 
It would peaceably terminate the feud between 
Mother and Mrs. Young. 

“Why don’t you go?" she asked tentatively. 

Mother was silent for a moment. Faith saw, in 
the expression that crossed her face, a reflection of 
the struggle going on in Mother’s mind. 

“T wouldn’t think of it,” she said finally but with- 
out a great deal of conviction. “I wouldn't think of 
leaving you children.” 

“We'll manage,” Faith said encouragingly, feel- 
ing, already, in anticipation, a stimulating sense of 
relief. “We'd miss you, of course, but if you'd enjoy 
a visit with Aunt Enid, I want you to go.” 

The struggle ended abruptly. Mother raised her 
head. 

“No, darling,” she said and Faith knew she was 
speaking not only to her but to shadowy gatherings 
of relatives, to the new acquaintances who thought 
she was wonderful, to Aunt Enid who accused her 
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of being selfish. “My pleasure isn’t important. It 
‘sn't to be considered. My place is here with you.” 

Mother might have been Joan of Arc accepting 
her destiny. The uplifted expression, the grave but 
cheerful tones of her voice, represented heroism. It 
wasn’t merely a gesture, Faith thought, though 
Mother was likely to be dramatic at the slightest 
provocation. Mother was making a sacrifice, as real 
to her as it was useless to her children. She was 
absurd, of course, but she was a darling, too. If 
people would only be all of one thing or all of an- 
other. Mother's inconsistencies, Lanny’s, Linda's, 
were confusing. They provoked her beyond endur- 
ance, then, by a gesture, impulsive but utterly sin- 
cere, they aroused her affection for them, the warm 
tide of feeling which, at this moment, was collecting 
‘n a ridiculous lump in her throat. 

Well, she was inconsistent, too, and as emotional 
as any of them. The relief she had anticipated 
seemed, now, of small importance compared to 
being together. She knew that the feeling would 
change. Already her clear thinking mind, keeping 
sly watch upon her emotions, mocked the sentiment. 
For the moment she ignored it. For the moment 
her family seemed worth the effort she was mak- 
ing for them. She was not “the Yankee one,” dif- 
ferent, practical, intolerant of shiftless ways and 
fed up with “charm.” She was united in spirit with 
the others, loving them, ready to do battle for them, 
—yes, even with Uncle Caleb... 

The whirring sound of the lawn mower again 
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filed the air. Mother dipped back into her letter 
from Aunt Enid. Faith placed two letters for 
Martha Sargeant on the copy of The Atlantic 
Moathly addressed to Miss Edmonds. One of the 
letters bore a British stamp and the writing was 
as precise as copper-plate. The second was addressed 
on a typewriter. 

Two letters and a postcard for Linda. Letters in 
assorted colors for Lanny. Her own loot from the 
morning's mail were bills from local tradesmen. She 
hadn't time for personal correspondence. The long 
envelopes addressed to Mrs. Farrington probably 
contained dividend checks. The scrolled engraving 
looked rich and important. The Farrington fortune 
was, apparently, holding its own against the com- 
bined assaults of the Democrats and the depression. 
How lovely to receive dividend checks. But not if 
you were stingy and greedy like Mrs. Farrington. 
Tt was more fun to be destitute and charming, Faith 
thought, still warmed by a rosy glow of affection 
for her family . - - 

Miss Edmonds came out from the dining-room, 
herding Martha Sargeant before her as though she 
was afraid to let the girl get out of her sight. 

“Good-morning,” she said with a clipped accent 
more British than Bostonian and certainly acquired 
because the mail which came from her family was 
post-marked Vincennes, Indiana. It was difficult to 
guess at her age, Faith thought, making a suitable 
reply to the greeting. She had probably looked much 
as she looked now when she had been graduated 
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from college and would not look very different at 
sixty, though her age, at present, was likely half 
way between. Her appearance, from the crown of 
her flat hat to the rich polish of her English 
brogues, was an expression of the creed that a 
woman of outstanding cultural attainments need 
not, necessarily, look dowdy. She approached the 
table, beside which Faith stood, with a free loping 
stride, her Phi Beta Kappa key swinging against her 
light russet sweater from a length of narrow 
ribbon tied in a neat bow just under the roll of 
crinkly, sandy hair at the nape of her neck. “Mail 
for us?” she asked in a pleasant practical voice. 
“Good-morning, Mrs. Merrill. Good-morning, 
Miss Merrill,” Martha said. Faith always expected 
her to make a curtsey. Martha's voice had the sweet 
parroting quality of a well-trained little girl. She 
didn't look eighteen years old. Her blonde hair, 
falling in a long bob to her shoulders and tied with 
a blue ribbon, was soft and silky and broke into 
a mist of curling tendrils at her temples, like the 
hair of a very young child. If she had any anima- 
tion, Faith had never seen her display it. Her eyes, 
widely spaced, a cornflower blue, were completely 
without expression and her face, lovely in contour, 
pink and white as an apple blossom, was always in 
repose, Martha looked ethereal even in the brief 
linen dress, the white socks and sandals which was 
this summer's uniform for girls of her age. She 
looked like a mermaid’s baby, like the child of a 
union between Hans Christian Andersen and Ti- 
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tania. Queen of the Fairies. She did not look like 
2 young lady being prepared for college entrance 
examinations, even less like a suitable partner of 
Lanny’s exhibitions at the Bay View Casino. 

“These are for you, Miss Edmonds,” Faith said. 
“And these are Martha’s.” 

Martha's hand lifted but Miss Edmonds, firmly, 
if unobtrusively, took both packets of mail. Martha 
remained silent but Faith was surprised to see a sulky 
expression darken the clear blue of her cyes and 
her pink underlip, innocent of rouge, protrude very 
slightly, In an instant her face was calm again. The 
flicker of feeling was so slight, so quickly controlled, 
that Faith was sure she wouldn't have noticed it if 
her recent conversation with Lanny had not made 
her especially observant of the girl. 

“Here’s one from your grandfather,” Miss Ed- 
monds announced with the false cheerfulness of a 
governess offering spinach to a child. She did not 
comment upon the envelope with the typewritten 
address but scrutinized it closely before handing 
both of the letters to Martha. 

“Thank you,” Martha said politely and, without 
s flicker of expression, slipped the letters into the 
pocket of her dress. 

“Dr. and Mrs. Sargeant are at Oxford now,” 
Miss Edmonds informed the Merrills. Her pale 
eves, sandy-lashed, shone through the lenses of her 
glasses with the still radiance of a worshipper plac- 
img a flower on a shrine. “They are expecting to 
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visit Stratford-on-Avon for the Shakesperean Fes- 
tival next month.” 

“How lovely!” Mother cried softly though Faith 
doubted that her enthusiasm was entirely sincere. 

“Well, we're off for our walk, now.” The reverent 
shining dimmed in Miss Edmonds’ eyes and her 
manner became professionally brisk. “We believe 
a walk before getting down to work clears away the 
cobwebs. Lovely morning, isn’t it?” She paused, 
then added, “I don't want you to think I'm com- 
plaining, Miss Merrill. We're really very comfort- 
able here, but if you could arrange to have the 
rooms done a little earlier, we'd appreciate it. We 
have a good deal of ground to cover and mornings 
are the best time for work.” 

“Certainly,” Faith said. “I'm sorry you've been 
inconvenienced.” 

“We'd like to walk all morning, wouldn't we, 
Martha?” Miss Edmonds was obviously cager to 
minimize any suggestion of a criticism of her ac- 
commodations. “But duty before pleasure. We want 
Grandfather to be surprised at how well we pass 
the examinations. We're getting on famously, except 
for algebra. That's still a little difficult." 

“Algebra!” Mother exclaimed in as shocked a 
voice as though she had uttered the name of a pes- 
tilent disease. “You don't mean you're making that 
poor child work at algebra in vacation!” 

The “poor child” gave a polite little laugh and 
Miss Edmonds looked faintly annoyed. 

“Tt isn’t really work,” she said brightly, “We 
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make a game of it. Martha has plenty of time for 
relaxation. We appreciate Lanning taking her to the 
dances at the Inn. Dr. Sargeant is very particular 
sbout Martha's associates but I feel that he would 
approve of Lanning.” 

Mother glowed at the compliment and proceeded, 
by deprecation, to elicit further praise from Miss 
Edmonds. Faith glanced at Martha who stood 
docilely waiting for her elders to finish their con- 
versation. She looked as though butter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth, Faith thought, and gave a 
moment of consideration to the duplicity schemed 
behind that smooth and delicate forehead. Martha 
had probably been forced to learn the wisdom of 
silence. She felt sorry for the child and vaguely in 
sympathy with her stealthy defiance of authority. 
But Lanny must not take her to the Casino again. 
She must speak to him very firmly . . . 

Miss Edmonds herded Martha through the door 
snd out into the sunlight. Faith watched them as 
they went down the walk, Miss Edmonds striding 
as though her brogues carried her over the springy 
sed of an English moor, Martha moving daintily, 
ber full flared skirt swinging out from her bare 
graceful legs. 

“She'll have trouble with that girl,” Mother said, 
surprisingly, when the gate had clicked shut behind 
Miss Edmonds and Martha. 

“Why?” Faith asked, though the same thought 
was running through her mind. 

“Tt isn't normal to keep a girl Martha's age 
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cooped up with a teacher every hour of the day. 
She watches her mail, too. Did you notice ?” 

Faith knew that the question was purely rhetori- 
cal so did not reply. 

“Anna Bliss knows her grandparents,” Mother 
continued, pleased to be able to pass along inter- 
esting information. “They're very strict with Mar- 
tha. Her father was wild. He married somebody 
they didn’t approve of and both of them were killed 
in an automobile accident when Martha was a young 
child. I don't approve of being too strict with chil- 
dren. What is the sense of making that pretty girl 
learn algebra? I wonder why Miss Edmonds 
watches her mail?” 

“TPs no concern of ours,” Faith said a little 
crossly. The rosy glow of affection no longer warmed 
her and made her happy. The thought of having 
to speak to Lanny again brought other disturbing 
thoughts into the foreground of her mind. “Who's 
left in the dining-room ?”’ 

“The Farringtons. I should think that eating so 
much would be dangerous at her age. I don't like 
the way Miss Edmonds spoke to you about the 
rooms.” 

“She has a perfect right to complain. I'm afraid 
we'll have to have extra help,” Faith worried. “Mrs. 
Young has a niece who'll come for half a day. I'll 
take care of Miss Edmonds and Martha’s rooms 
this morning.” 

“T'l| help you,” Mother said, “but I do want 
to write to Enid first. Just a note so Lanny can take 
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S in town with the mail.” She rose and went to the 
steirs. “I won't be a minute. I'll just tell Enid I 
can’t come and send my love to Amy and remind 
them of Dr. Eden.” 

Faith knew what would probably happen. The 
mote to Aunt Enid would lengthen into pages of 
rambling suggestions, family anecdotes, messages to 
Amy. Then Mother would feel that she must write 
eo Grandmother Lanning and Aunt Nelle and Aunt 
Fay. Mother kept in touch with her family and 
they with her by a never-ending succession of letters. 
The subject of Amy's wedding would, eventually, be 
as thoroughly discussed as though they sat together 
on the veranda at “Deepdene” or on Aunt Nelle’s 
balcony in Riverdale or in Aunt Fay’s shuttered 
end shabby drawing-room with black Robert bring- 
ing them sponge cake and lemonade. Mother, Faith 
thought, as the last flutter of it disappeared up the 
stirs, had, figuratively, at least, removed the pink 
eotton dress. She would spend the entire morning 
=t the desk in her room and would appear at lun- 
eheon, abstracted but happy, and as full of family 
gossip as though she had just returned from a visit 
te Virginia. 

She could do the rooms if she telephoned instead 
ef going in town to market. Faith stood irresolutely 
én the hall, watching through the door that faced 
she harbor the dip and rise of a sailboat against the 
dear blue of water and sky. It had seemed simple 
enough when she planned the routine, allotting du- 
tes to Mother, to Linda, to Lanny as well as to the 
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help from outside. She'd been proud of the schedules 
she’d made, allowing periods for relaxation, an- 
ticipating emergencies. They hung in the kitchen, 
now, neatly type-written and thumb-tacked against 
the wall. But nobody ever looked at them and it 
was a breathless scramble to get through each 
day 

The lovely free motion of the boat held her wist- 
ful attention. She wished she were sailing. She 
hadn't been off the place since the house had filled 
with guests, except on errands in town. The effort 
she was making seemed, suddenly, foredoomed to 
, failure. Panic shook her and she felt a sick fright- 
ened sensation dragging at her confidence. She'd 
been made to think she could make a success of this 
enterprise. Why should she worry and work when 
the others didn’t care? Why should she? she asked 
herself angrily, trembling on the verge of exhausted 
tears. She would abandon it all for a day out there 
on that boat, free from responsibilities, thought- 
less, not caring 

But of course she wouldn't. The frightened sensa- 
tion subsided. She would go upstairs and make beds 
and mop and dust and put the rooms in shining 
order. Lanny’s figure, pushing the lawn-mower, 
. crossed the vista through the door, blocking her 
view of the sailboat. Bill Blake said she had char- 
acter. Faith smiled a little wryly as she started to 
climb the stairs. 
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“Miss Merritt!” 

The note of authority in the elderly, querulous 
woice, halted Faith's progress up the stairs. She 
turned, her hand on the banister, and glanced back 
into the hall. Mrs. Farrington was plodding out 
from the dining-room. Behind her, through the 
epen door, Faith caught a glimpse of her nephew 
lingering to talk to Linda. 

Mrs. Farrington consistently gave the appear- 
ence of having been dressed out of an attic, an 
opulent attic, Faith thought, because the materials 
ef which her clothes were made were obviously 
expensive. It was impossible to tag her costumes 
sath a date but there was a uniform frowsy and 
eet-of-date fit and elaboration to the dull-colored 
silks which encased her short heavy figure. Only a 
soman as wealthy as Mrs. Farrington was reputed 
wo be would dare to wear such clothes, the thought 
continued, and to wear them with the arrogance 


Mrs. Farrington displayed. The black velvet jacket 
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she wore this morning was an invariable accom- 
paniment to the ensemble as were the heavy gold 
beads that fitted tightly into the crease of her short 
neck, the long double strands of Roman pearls and 
the silver chain studded with garnets to which her 
glasses were attached. Her puffy hands were cov- 
ered with rings, wonderful stones, in dingy old- 
fashioned settings, and the sun-burst of diamonds, 
glittering on her expansive besom like a royal dec- 
oration, must have been worth a small fortune. It 
didn't seem necessary to top the ensemble with a 
hat, shaped vaguely like a flower basket turned up- 
side down which looked as though it had been dug 
up from the bottom of a trunk... 

“Yes, Mrs. Farrington?” Faith hoped that her 
yoice sounded pleasant and that the impatience she 
felt was well disguised. 

“May I trouble you for a moment?” She had 
been doing that, Faith thought, since she had ap- 
peared at “Gray Gables” three weeks ago and 
had demanded a room with a view of the harbor 
and then had kept the shades drawn because the 
glare hurt her eyes. There was no detail of her 
surroundings of which, during the three weeks, Mrs. 
Farrington had not complained. It must have re- 
quired a good deal of ingenuity for her to think up 
a fresh cause for complaint but Mrs. Farrington 
was equal to the task. Linda said she lay awake at 
night planning cussedness like a fat old spider spin- 
ning a web to entrap innocent insects. 

“Certainly,” Faith said and returned to the hall. 
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“No trouble at all,” she added with false brightness. 
“Isn't this a lovely day? I hope you enjoyed your 
breakfast.” 

“Anybody gets tired of fish.” Mrs. Farrington’s 
eyes, small and unwinking, like currants in a soggy 
bun, regarded Faith with the sly malevolence of 
the spider of Linda's description. Her round face, 
mottled an unpleasant lilac and mauve, gave the 
impression that it was made of wax which had begun 
to melt and settled down into jowls and chins, 

“You don’t like fish? I'm sorry. Most people do. 
We get them fresh from the wharves. Usually s 

Mrs. Farrington cut her off with a gesture. 

“T’ve lived in and around Boston all my life,” she 
said. ‘Fish are no treat to me.” 

“Why not have eggs, then?” Faith suggested, 
wishing she hadn't mentioned breakfast. 

“Eggs don’t agree with me. I look stout but I’m 
not very strong. I like to make a good breakfast but 
not too heavy. Sweetbreads, now, maybe—” Mrs. 
Farrington proceeded to list items of food which 
did not agree with her and to enumerate delicacies 
which would have demoralized the budget. She was 
really a dreadful old woman, Faith thought, listen- 
ing to the droning voice with a polite fixed smile 
on her face and a feeling of strain at the back of 
ber neck. She was a bore but people endured her, 
even sought her out, because around her heavy un- 
tidy person shone the alluring aura of wealth. 

She considered herself charitable. She had brought 
with her, when she arrived, a timid little spinster 
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whom she called Essie who had scurried about on 
endless errands for the old lady but had, after the 
first week, suffered an attack of nervous indigestion 
and had to be sent back home. She was replaced by 
a second dependent, equally as timid but with greater 
powers of endurance, who had occupied the small 
room adjoining Mrs. Farrington’s larger one until 
Miles Farrington had joined his aunt and Emmy's 
room had been turned oyer to him. The old lady 
drove her slaves unmercifully, meanwhile reminding 
them of the “nice little vacation” she was giving 
them and exacting the last ounce of deference and 
flattery. Perhaps, after all, the radicals were right. 
It would, Faith felt as the feeling of strain at the 
back of her neck increased, be distinctly a pleasure 
to see Mrs. Farrington jouncing off in a tum- 
Dell ss : 

“But I’m not one to complain,” the old lady 
was saying when Faith gave the droning voice her 
attention again. “I won't say I wasn’t misled. l've 
heard a good deal about southern cooking but I 
can't see as the table here is different from any other 
boarding-house on the Cape. And if I'd been told 
the place was run by children, I don’t know that I 
would have come, But I don’t fancy the trouble of 
moving so I'll make out to put up with there never 
being enough hot water, and poor service In the 
dining-room. What I wanted to talk to you about 
is that my nephew has taken a notion to spend the 
rest of his vacation here.” 
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“Oh, has he?” Faith said. “That will be pleasant 
for you.”’ 

“I don’t know that it will.” Mrs, Farrington 
seemed to feel that a direct statement might expose 
ber to unknown dangers. She guarded nearly every 
comment she made with a cautious negation. “Young 
people haven’t much consideration.” She raised her 
woice to a commanding pitch and called sharply, 
“Miles!” 

“Coming!” a cheerful voice answered and Miles 
Farrington came out into the hall. “Good-morn- 
img, Miss Merrill,” he said. “You've done a fine job 
on the weather to-day. Congratulations.” 

He was a startlingly handsome young man. He 
seemed to fill the narrow, high-ceilinged hall with 
his six feet and two inches of well-tailored vitality. 
His shoulders, under the light flannel jacket, were 
enormous, but there was no suggestion of clumsi- 
ness in his motions. His skin, tanned to a darker 
golden shade than his crisp, blond hair, glowed with 
bealth and his eyes were remarkably blue. It was 
@ificult, as Mother had said, to think of him as 
being any relation to the frowzy old lady who was 
his great-aunt. He looked like paintings of young 
Vikings Faith had seen, but more civilized, of course; 
a young Viking turned out by a New York tailor 
and educated at Yale. 

“Can you put me up for a week or so?” he asked 
Faith. “If I'd known this place were here I wouldn't 
have wasted any part of my vacation in Maine. Why 
didn’t you tell me, Aunt Geneva?” 
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“IT don't know as there was anything to tell,” his 
aunt said grumpily, but her small shrewd eyes rested 
lingeringly upon the towering bulk of her nephew. 
It was obvious to Faith that, next to food, perhaps, 
he was the joy and delight of her life. “I don't 
know as you can make out on that bed, though. Essie 
and Emmy both complained of it and there’s con- 
siderably more of you.” 

“I’m afraid there’s nothing else,” Faith began. 
Perhaps ri 

“Tt's a fine bed. I slept like a top. That’s an 
absurd expression, isn’t it?” He included both Faith 
and his aunt in the warmth and dazzle of his smile. 
“Tops spin, don’t they? Well, I’ve slept that way, 
too,” 

“T wouldn't brag of it.” Something like a smile 
tightened the sagging contours of Mrs. Farrington’s 
face and gave a fleeting kindliness to her expres- 
sion. “If you've made up your mind to stay, I sup- 
pose you will. Seems funny to me you're so devoted 
to your old auntie all of a sudden.” 

“I'm always devoted to you.” He caught her in 
a quick embrace and his blue eyes twinkled at Faith 
above his aunt’s crushed basket of hat. “You keep 
me busy hounding those directors of yours in New 
York. But now that I’m here, I’m going to stay. 
The rest of the summer perhaps. I haven't had a 
real vacation since I left college and started toiling 
for you.” 

“You look worked to death, don’t you?” the old 
lady scoffed, but with a purring tone in her voice. 
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“And you needn't be so affectionate all of a sudden. 
You can’t pull the wool over my eyes.”’ Mrs. Far- 
rington extricated herself from her nephew's em- 
brace and readjusted the basket hat sitting high on 
her crimped, mouse-gray hair. “I don't say it won't 
be handy having you to drive me around, though the 
way you handle that car of yours you'll probably 
be arrested. The price that taxi service charges! 
And the drivers are hardly civil, adding extras for 
stops.” 

“Why didn’t you bring your own car and Wil- 
liam?’ Young Mr. Farrington's bright blue eyes 
continued to twinkle companionably at Faith. “You 
aren't obliged to rattle around in taxis." 

“William’s cranky about leaving home.” Mrs. 
Farrington's yoice dropped to a resentful drone. 
“Sometimes I’ve a mind to discharge him—even 
if he has been with me thirty years, Besides, there’d 
be board for him and garage rent for the car. All 
you young people think of is spend, spend, spend. 
What with times as they are 7 

“It’s our duty to keep money in circulation,” he 
said teasingly and though Mrs. Farrington's mouth 
drooped at the corners it was plainly from habit 
rather than from any immediate censure of her 
nephew. “‘I’ll promise to keep out of jail,’ he added. 
“Where do you want to go?” 

His aunt visibly brightened. 

“I've got to get my prescriptions filled at the drug 
store in town and mail some letters and Emmy left 
a novel she got at a circulating library and didn’t 
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return and it's running into more money than the 
trash is worth and the Brewsters are at Bass Rocks. 
If we run out there about eleven they'll likely ask 
us to lunch. Evangeline is with them this summer. 
You remember Evangeline, Miles ?”’ 

“Tittle Eva. Yes, I remember her. Does she still 
wear bands on her teeth?” 

“She's quite nice-looking, now, and a real com- 
fort to her mother. It’s not often you find a girl, 
these days, who's satisfied to stay home with her 
family. Clara Brewster will be glad to have us for 
lunch. She asked me the other day if you were com- 
ing up this summer.” 

Her nephew's good-looking features contorted 
into a grimace. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “I remember Mrs. 
Brewster's luncheons. And I remember little Eva.” 

“T suppose it’s foolish to expect any considera- 
tion,” Mrs. Farrington whined. “Young people are 
all the same.” 

“Fxcept little Eva.” His smile flashed. “You mis- 
judge me. I’m being considerate when I save you 
from luncheon at the Brewsters!" His voice main- 
tained a bantering tone, but his face wore a resolute 
expression, It was obvious that the old lady could 
not bully her nephew. Faith's admiration for him 
became tinged with respect. 

“T'll take you in town and for luncheon some- 
where if you like,” he went on. “After that you're 
going to rest and I’m going swimming off those 
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rocks over there. I may swim to Spain. Or maybe 
not. Anyway I'll be back for dinner.” 

The old lady considered. 

“I don’t know as I'd mind having lobster for 
lunch,” she said, after a moment. “We'd best go 
to the Inn for that. I hayen’t had lobster but once 
or twice since I’ve been here,” she added, darting 
a glance at Faith. “Seems as though when they're 
caught right under our noses, so to speak as 

“That's probably why you look so well,” her 
nephew interrupted. “You shouldn’t eat lobster, All 
right. Just this once. To celebrate my being here. 
Are you ready?” 

“If you'd just run up and get my silk coat off the 
bed. And the bottles, Miles!” she called after him 
as he started up the stairs. “The ones with the blue 
labels. Emmy’s novel is on the bureau and I don't 
know but what I should take my shoes to the cob- 
bler’s, Miles!” 

But her nephew, less docile than her former ladies- 
in-waiting, had taken the stairs three steps at a leap 
and was out of sight. 

“Here’s mail for you, Mrs. Farrington.” Faith 
went to the table. The old lady plodded after her, 
poked through the accumulation of letters and 
finally accepted the packet Faith designated. She 
peered interestedly at the engraving on the en- 
velopes, fumbled for her glasses hidden beneath the 
velyet jacket somewhere in folds of claret-colored 
silk, then abandoned an immediate investigation of 
the mail as her nephew came down the stairs, 
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“All ready, now?” he asked, urging her into mo- 
tion by the breezy insistence of his own vitality. 
“Coat, bottles, book. Never mind the shoes. Give 
me the mail. You can read it later.” 

“How you do rush a body!” Mrs. Farrington com- 
plained. “I don’t know as | am ready. Where's my 
hand bag?” 

“Did you bring it downstairs with you ie 

“T always do.” The old lady looked down at her 
empty hands, then up at her nephew. Her face 
puckered. “Of course I always bring it downstairs.” 

“You probably left it in the dining-room.” He 
took a swinging stride toward the door. 

“Miles! No, wait, Miles! You stay here. I had a 
hard enough time getting you out of there. You stay 
here.” She raised her voice and called, “Linda!” 

There was no mistaking the malice in her voice, 
nor the suspicion that gleamed in her eyes. Faith 
held her breath. But Linda came to the door in 
response to the call. Her bright glance lifted to 
Miles Farrington and she smiled enchantingly. When 
she turned to his aunt, the smile was less brilliant 
and her expression was demure. 

“Did you call me?” she asked. 

“See if I left my hand bag in the dining-room,” 
Mrs. Farrington directed. “It's a beaded one with 
a double draw-string and tassels.” 

A sulky expression clouded Linda’s pretty face 
but she went at once into the dining-room. In a mo- 
ment she returned. 

“T can't find it,” she said. “It isn't there.” 
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Sly malevolence gleamed again in the old lady’s 


“Are you sure you looked?” she asked testily. 

“Yes, I looked, Mrs. Farrington.” Linda’s chin 
lifted. “It isn’t there.” 

“Now, Aunt Geneva,” her nephew said sooth- 
ingly. “Let me look for it. You stay here.” 

“I'll go myself. It’s funny to me that when a 
body's paying good money for board she can't get 
common courtesy. If people think themselves above 
being obliging, what are they doing running a board- 
ing-house ?" She plodded grimly through the dining- 
room door. Linda followed, her eyes flashing. Faith 
hurried after them, indignant for her sister but 
anxious to avoid a scene. Miles Farrington, looking 
a little bewildered, followed close at her heels. 

The table which the Farringtons had occupied 
was only partially cleared. Mrs. Farrington, breath- 
ing heavily, poked under crumpled napkins, up- 
setting the vase of flowers. She made no direct 
accusations but the glances she darted at Linda, at 
Faith, were poisoned shafts of suspicion. She fumed 
im a droning undertone and the mottling of her 
cheeks deepened from lilac to purple. 

Linda was controlling her temper admirably, 
Faith thought, pushing aside chairs, stopping to 
search under the table. But at any moment she was 
likely to flare out into angry words. Faith kept up 
# continuous patter of encouragement in an effort 
te prevent Linda from speaking. Miles Farrington's 
bewilderment changed to embarrassment and finally 
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to impatience but his aunt paid no attention to him. 
Milly popped her head in through the kitchen door, 
A scared look came over her face and she withdrew 
it quickly. Through the babble of voices in the dining- 
room Faith heard Milly explaining the situation to 
Mrs. Young. 

“You see it isn’t here,” Miles Farrington said 
when every inch of the room had been searched. 

“T can see that as well as you can.” The diamond 
sunburst glittered as it rose and fell on billows of 
claret colored silk. “Where is it, then? That's what 
I'd like to know.” Mrs, Farrington's glance, 
venomous with suspicion, darted from Linda to 
Faith, then back again to Linda. “It’s come to a 
pretty pass when a body's property isn’t safe. I 
might have known— People who give themselves 
airs.” 

“Oh, hush, Aunt Geneva!” Her nephew's voice 
was stern. “You're working yourself up for noth- 
ing.” 

“Nothing! The querulous voice lifted. “My 
jewelry is in that bag. Do you think I'd leave it in 
my room where anybody could get at it?” 

“You should have left it in the bank.” His face 
was flushed with embarrassment. “Wait here and 
please keep quiet. You're being unpardonably rude.” 

He went hurriedly out of the room. Mrs. Farring- 
ton’s voice sank again to a buzzing drone. She 
seated herself heavily on a chair which creaked 
under her weight. Linda, furiously silent, mopped 
up water from the overturned vase, refilled it, re- 
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arranged the flowers. Faith saw that her hands were 
shaking. 

A door banged and Miles Farrington charged 
into the room again. The lost bag, capacious but 
bulging, dangled by the double draw-strings from 
his hand. 

“Here it is,” he said. “You left it out on the 
porch.” 

“I don’t know as I've been on the porch this 
morning,” his aunt fumed in an effort to sustain 
her grounds for suspicion. 

“Yes you were." His crisp voice cut through the 
buzzing drone. “You went out to make sure it 
wasn't going to rain later in the day. You left the 
bag in a chair," 

“Well, how's a body to know.” The old lady 
reached eagerly for her recovered treasures, ““When 
a body’s mixed in with strangers vs 

If a body meet a body ran in a crazy sing-song 
through Faith’s mind. She felt weak with relief, 
sorry for Miles Farrington and very proud of 
Linda. She was learning, bless her! She hadn't lost 
her temper and the provocation had been great. 
Now if Miles Farrington would get his dreadful old 
aunt out of here 

The same thought, apparently, was prominent in 
the young man’s mind. 

“Come along, Aunt Geneva,” he said. He was 
smiling, but very grimly, and his glance, moying 
from Faith to Linda, was apologetic. Linda 
shrugged and turned to lift a tray from the serving 
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table. Her back stiffened noticeably and the toss 
she gave her head set bright curls dancing. “You 
won't enjoy your luncheon if you're upset,” he said 
to his aunt. “There was no reason for making a 
scene.” 

If he hoped to extract an apology, he was doomed 
to disappointment. The old lady, ungraciously ac- 
cepting his assistance, heaved herself up from the 
chair. 

“We shall not be here for luncheon, Miss Mer- 
rill,” she said as formally as though Faith had not 
heard the matter discussed in the hall. Mrs. Far- 
rington, to avoid making an apology, chose to pre- 
tend that the episode had not occurred. Her manner 
was bland, almost pleasant. Only the subsiding agi- 
tation of the sun-burst, the deeper mottling of her 
face, testified to the passing of a storm. “My nephew 
is taking me to the Inn,” she announced, victorious 
in defeat. 

Miles Farrington seemed about to speak, then 
changed his mind. He glanced at Linda’s unrespon- 
sive back, smiled grimly at Faith and bent his arm 
to support this aunt's clinging old hand. 

“I hope you will enjoy it,” Faith said, grateful 
that Linda’s back was turned. “I hope you will have 
a very nice time.” 





Soe 


THE TRAY LINDA HELD CRASHED TO THE FLOOR AS 
the front screen closed. 

“That old—buzzard!" she cried, but fortunately 
anger so choked her voice that the imprecation was 
muted. 

“Hush, Lin! She'll hear you!” 

“I don’t care if she does!” Linda's voice cleared 
and lifted. “I'll tell her to her face. Nasty sus- 
picious old thing!” 

“Please, Lin, you behaved so well. Don't spoil 
it now.” Faith made a lightning calculation, assured 
herself that all of the guests were out of the house 
and relaxed a little. “She was rude, but it's just her 
way, I suppose. She's a domineering old woman. I 
know you thought she was accusing you 

“Thought? She was!” Linda’s cheeks were flushed 
the deep rose of the uniform she wore and her eyes, 
im more composed moments as soft as velvet, snapped 
and sparkled with rage. “She’s wild because Miles 
took me driving last night. She wanted to make him 
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despise me. And you hoped she would enjoy her 
luncheon!” Linda’s voice crackled with scorn, ‘“You 
hoped she would have a very nice time. She in- 
sulted your sister and you hoped " 

“Be reasonable, Lin,” Faith urged as her sister 
paused for breath. ‘There was no use in prolonging 
the scene. There was nothing to be gained from being 
as rude as she was. I know it was unpleasant for 
you oe 

“Unpleasant!” Linda's voice rose higher. “I was 
never so insulted in all my life. And you let her 
insult me. Yes, you did, Faith,” she insisted as 
Faith made an attempt to speak. “You stood right 
there and let her accuse me of being a thief. How 
could you? Haven't you any pride?” 

“Pride enough to keep my temper. Don’t let it 
get you down, Lin. It isn't important. Her nephew 
was embarrassed. He could cheerfully have choked 
her.” 

“T wish he had!” Linda cried, “No, I don’t! I 
don’t care anything about him. If he's such a namby- 
pamby that he'd let his aunt accuse me of being a 
thief, I hope that lobster will choke him. He didn’t 
even apologize.” 

‘He tried to,” Faith pointed out. “You turned 
your back.” 

“What did you expect me to do?” Linda de- 
manded. “Did you expect me to apologize to them? 
Oh, it’s hateful of you, Faith, to put us all in this 
humiliating position. Do you suppose she'd have 
dared talk that way if we hadn't been running a 
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bearding-house? Doesn’t she know who we are? 
Does she think we're poor white trash because , 

Linda paused again for breath. Milly sidled in 
from the kitchen. Her eyes were as round as saucers 
im the larger circle of her face. 

“Everybody still alive?’ she asked interestedly. 

“She insulted me!” Linda, never hampered by 
Teticence, turned to Milly for sympathy. “She ac- 
cused me of stealing.” 

“Gosh!” Milly breathed. ““Why didn’t you slap 
her face ?”’ 

“Because we have to be polite to boarders,” 
Linda explained with sweeping gestures and fine 
@ramatic scorn. “Because Faith doesn’t care if her 
family is insulted. Because she'd cut us up in little 
peeecs and feed us to nasty old women like Mrs. 
Farrington. It’s called being independent. I won't 
stand it! I won't!” 

“And I don’t blame you,” agreed Milly who ad- 
mured Linda extravagantly. “I'd at least have given 
ber a piece of my mind.” 

“Which you could hardly have spared,” Faith 
said, though irony was lost on Milly. “Go upstairs 
and do Miss Edmonds’ and Martha's rooms,” she 
added. “Fresh linen to-day and mop in the corners, 
Milly." 

“But this room’s not cleared yet,” Milly pro- 
tested, reluctant to miss any excitement. “And I 
| beven't finished the dishes. Mrs. Young is in a state 
glready because breakfast was late.” 
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“The dishes can wait,” Faith said through Linda's 


continued lament. “Please do as I tell you.” 

“All right. But don’t you let Mrs. Young jump 
on me.” Milly departed at a smail’s pace as far, at 
least, as the kitchen side of the door, 

“Please go and help Milly, Lin,” Faith said coax- 
ingly. ‘Miss Edmonds wants her room done by the 
time she and Martha come back from their walk.” 

“Oh, she does, does she? Miss Edmonds wants 
her room done,” Linda mimicked. “Well, some- 
body else can do it. I’m through!” Her voice rose 
again. “I won't stay here to be insulted. Why should 
I? I have plenty of friends who love me. I 
won't os 

Her voice broke into a sob and she ran out of the 
room. Faith followed the rose-colored uniform, 
the flying white slippers and pretty legs across the 
hall. In the not so remote past, Linda, under similar 
provocation, would have flung herself face down 
on the sofa and kicked. Now, however, she paced 
back and forth across the rug, holding herself 
erectly, her chin lifted, her eyes blazing in her pretty 
flushed face. 

“Linda! Please, darling,” Faith begged. 

“T don’t see any use of discussing the matter,” 
Linda came to a halt beside a high-backed chair. 
“You never think anyone is right except yourself. 
You don't care what happens to me,” 

“You know that isn’t true,” Faith said patiently. 
“You know it’s because I care so terribly that we 
are all here. [I know it’s hard for you. It’s hard 
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for all of us. Please be patient a little longer. Just 
until the summer is over e 

“Patient !"’ Linda folded her arms across the back 
of the chair, making a barrier between herself and 
Faith. “I have been patient,” she said. “I think I’ve 
been wonderful. You know I didn’t approve of 
this. I hated it from the start.” 

“I know you did. But Lin, something had to be 
done. We couldn't go on the way we were.” 

“Why couldn’t we?” Linda inquired somewhat 
haughtily. “I, personally, had six invitations for this 
summer. I didn't have to come here.” 

“Oh, invitations,” Faith’s patience was wearing 
thin. “That’s sponging, Lin. Accepting favors you 
can't repay.” 

“I do repay favors,” Linda protested. “I’m al- 
Ways sweet and gracious and a great deal more 
amusing than the people I visit. It isn’t sponging 
when you give more than you receive.” 

“I know you've told yourself that,” Faith said 
wearily. “We all have. But it isn’t true, and it cer- 
tainly isn’t very dignified. We couldn’t have gone 
om as we were,” she repeated. “Something had to 
be done.” 

“It didn’t have to be this.” Linda faced her sister 
aecusingly across the high back of the chair. “I made 
any number of suggestions. I know I could have 
been a model if you'd have given me the money to 
go to New York. I'm as pretty as the average maga- 
zine cover girl.” 
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“Much prettier.” Faith smiled. ‘There's nothing 


average about the way you look.” 

“Then why couldn't I?’ Linda asked. “The 
photographer who came from the Time-Weekly to 
take pictures of the D.A.R. Convention offered to 
help me find a job. He said I was photo—photo—” 
She stumbled. 

“Photogenic? You'ye been that since the day you 
were born, But Lin, the things you wanted to do 
require special training and are more exacting than 
you realize. You'd have hated the long hours and 
the confinement. You have a great deal more free- 
dom here,” Faith added, “and you eat three times 
a day.” 

“Freedom!” Linda's voice rose again. “What 
freedom do I have? I work like a darky and what 
thanks do I get? You stand by and let old women 
insult me.” Her grievances overcame her and, dig- 
nity forgotten, she ran to the sofa and dropped 
down among the cushions. ‘Oh, I hate this place,” 
she cried with muffled vehemence. “I've always hated 
New England. I wish I were home in Virginia where 
it matters if you're pretty and gracious and have 
nice manners. I wish = 

There was some justice in her accusations, Faith 
thought, but more temper than injured pride in 
the outburst. Ordinarily, Linda seemed happy 
enough here. She was enjoying herself now, the 
thought continued. Already the reason for the dis- 
turbance was half forgotten in Linda's dramatic 
pleasure in an emotional scene. She, herself, seated 
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om the edge of the sofa, stroking Linda's hair, felt 
completely exhausted. She winced as she heard 
Lanny call her name, then forced a cheerful re- 
sponse. 

“Oh, this is where you are.”” Lanny ambled into 
the room with the peculiar long-legged grace which 
distinguished his movements. His flannel slacks, his 
blue-green shirt open at the throat, his thick-soled 
white oxfords, showed no signs of his recent toil. 
His dark auburn head was sleek and shining with not 
a hair out of place. “Say, what’s happened?” he 
asked. “What's the matter with Lin?” 

Linda sat up, revived by an addition to her au- 
dience, instinctively cheered by a male presence, even 
though the male was her brother. 

“I've been insulted,” she said with simple dignity. 
“Mrs. Farrington accused me of stealing her hand- 


“Jeepers!” Lanny collapsed into a chair, slid 
Gown until his spine rested against the upholstered 
seat. ““What did you do?” 

“Nothing. Simply nothing. I didn't open my 
gmouth.” 

“What stopped you?” Lanny grinned unfeelingly. 

"Lockjaw ?” 


“Faith's attitude." Linda sounded more interested 


than aggrieved. “You know you can’t talk back to 
bearders, darling.” 
“Why should you want to? Most of them are 
peeetty dull.” Lanny’s manner seemed abstracted, 
‘Any telephone calls for me, Sis?” 
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“T haven't heard of any,” Faith said. 

“Telephone calls!” Linda breathed an exag- 
gerated sigh. “I’ve been insulted and you talk about 
telephone calls.” 

“What do you want me to do? Challenge the old 
girl to a duel ?” 

“You might show a little interest, at least. But 
that’s asking too much I suppose. Nobody pays any 
attention to me.” 

“Oh, no?” Lanny jeered. “Nobody pays any at- 
tention to you. When you walk down the street it’s 
practically a parade.” 

“J was referring to my family.” Linda main- 
tained the simple dignity of her manner but her 
brightened glance told Faith that Lanny’s tribute 
to her popularity had not passed unnoticed. “IE 
anybody had listened to me,” she continued, “we 
wouldn't be here. I'd be supporting the family in 
New York.” 

“Tn a pent-house, I suppose,” Faith said dryly. 

“Models sometimes earn twenty-five dollars an 
hour,” Linda informed her brother and sister. “But 
no. I must stay here and be subjected to humiliations 
so Faith can make an impression on Uncle Caleb.” 

“Uncle Caleb is a pompous old goat. Well, it's 
not my fault.’ Lanny emerged from his abstraction 
to state his personal grievance. “If I'd had my way 
you'd be in Hollywood.” 

“Doing what, my pet?” Linda’s voice was sweetly 


acid. 
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“Wearing ermine to previews of my pictures,” 
Lanny said expansively. “And orchids," he added, 
“just to show I'm no piker.”’ 

“Silver fox,” Linda corrected. “And I don't like 
orchids. They’re too obvious.” 

“Snooty to-day, aren't you?” Lanny cocked an 
eyebrow and his grin widened teasingly. “That's 
what comes of parking in a Packard. Don’t let it 
go to your head.” 

“Parking!” Linda rose to the bait, scenting di- 
version. “We didn’t park—except to light a ciga- 
rette. You can’t strike a match driving sixty miles 
an hour with the top down. Where were you?” 

“Gathering kelp on the moonlit strand. What is 
kelp, Sis?” 

“Seaweed, I think,” Faith said, half laughing, 
“And by ‘strand’ you probably mean the beach.” 

“Do you know what moonlit means, darling?” 
Linda laughed, too, a gay clear laugh of enjoyment. 

“Definitely.” Lanny's smile slanted obliquely. 
“You and the city slicker seemed to be doing all 
right. That was fast work, babe. It must be grand 
to be beautiful and have a southern accent," Lanny 
_ feered affectionately. “The belle of ole Virginny.” 

“Don't be Victorian, lamb, Besides, who are you 
te talk? Have you seen your mail this morning?” 

“Fan letters,” Lanny said negligently. 
| “Definitely feminine.” Linda smiled, her eyes 

bright and soft and shadowed by curling lashes. “It 
_ books like a bunch of sweet-peas 
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“You're a sweetheart,” 
she sang mockingly, 
“If there ever was one 
If there ever was one 
It’s you e 


“Hold on!” Lanny shouted, his face contorted in 
a grimace of distaste. “Gosh, Lin!” he added as 
Linda came to a stop. “If you must sing, at least get 
it right.” 

“What's the matter with the way I sing?” 

“You never get that second line right. Listen!” 
Lanny sprang from his chair and crossed the room 
to Aunt Faith’s old square piano. “It goes like this.” 
He dropped down on the plush mushroom of stool 
and his fingers touched the keys tentatively. ““Jeep- 
ers!” he complained through the melody. “Why 
doesn't somebody do something about this box? 
Half the keys stick.” 

“Tt’s the dampness.” Linda followed her brother 
to the piano. “Now then, Maestro. How does the 
second go?” 

“Here you are.” Lanny sang in a voice more dis- 
tinguished for accuracy of rhythm than for purity 
of tone. Linda joined him, harmonizing with her 
throaty contralto 


“You're a sweetheart 
If there ever was one 





>/ 


—"If there ever was one 
It’s you x 


FAITH DROPPED DOWN ON THE ARM OF THE SOFA, 
her exasperated but appreciative glance resting upon 
the pair at the piano, Keeping her family in line 
would be less difficult, she thought, if they weren't 
so gifted and so uninhibited in the matter of dis- 
playing their talents. Lanny had stoutly resisted all 
formal musical education but he played well by ear. 
The melody, limited by the imperfections of the 
eld piano, lilted with contageous gaiety through 
the room, into the hall and out the opened windows. 
They shouldn’t be wasting time, one half of her 
mind worried, while the other made excuses for her 
personal enjoyment of the performance. No use 
trying to do anything about it, she told herself. At 
feast Linda had forgotten her grievance. She looked 
=s happy as a June Bug singing away, her body sway- 
img to the rhythm. Now what ? 
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“Yes, Mother!” she called, raising her voice in 
response to a call from the hall. 

“Faith, darling!" Mother came dreamily into 
the room. She seemed hardly aware of the singing 
or that she was nearly screaming to make herself 
heard. “Do you remember whether the decorations 
at Francie Calvert’s wedding were azaleas or camel- 
lias?” she asked. “I've always thought that was 
one of the prettiest weddings—" Mother broke 
off. The melody seemed, suddenly, to penetrate her 
absorption in weddings. “Oh, I like that song!” she 
cried delightedly. “It's from a motion-picture, isn't 
it? The one we saw in Boston last spring.” 

Mother seldom remembered the words of a song. 
But her clear light soprano blended with the voices 
of the others, catching a word here and there, sup- 
plying substitutes, lilting through a repetition of 
the refrain. 

It was a familiar scene, Faith thought. Aunt 
Faith’s parlor with its white wainscoting and pale 
figured wallpaper, its mingling of authentic antiques 
and Victorian pieces, the chintzes she herself had 
added, might have been the small cluttered living- 
room in the Washington apartment or the drawing- 
room at “Deepdene.” When Lanny touched a piano, 
the others dropped what they were doing and joined 
him, like children flocking after the Piper of Hame- 
lin's flute. Any promise of entertainment or excite- 
ment demoralized the household. And here was Milly 
teetering into the room on her silly high heels, her 
round face shining with pleasure. 
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“Swing it, Lanny!” she called, tempted beyond 
her strength. Then she added in an aside to Faith, 
“There aren't any bureau covers. The laundry hasn't 
come. Gosh, he’s wonderful!” 

Faith sighed. The melody ended in a splashy 
chord. Lanny whirled around on the piano stool. 
Linda relaxed against the piano. Mother turned and 
saw Milly. 

“You see, Milly,” she said, forgetting for the 
moment that Milly was taking liberties of which 
she thoroughly disapproved. “You must have been 
mistaken. Everyone is quite happy. Milly told me,” 
she explained to the others, “‘that there was trouble 
of some sort. Mrs. Farrington 5s 

Linda suddenly remembered her grievance. 

“She insulted me,” she said. “She accused me of 
stealing her handbag. 

“Darling!” Mother's shocked voice was warm 
with sympathy. 

“I told you,” Milly said triumphantly. “There 
was a to-do in the dining-room.” 

“She was probably mad because her nephew took 
Lin out last night,’’ Lanny said. 

“Why shouldn't he take Linda driving?” Mother 
demanded. 

“The old girl probably thinks Lin’s trying to 
grab him off. Might not be a bad idea at that,” 
Lanny added reflectively. ‘““There’s plenty of dough. 
That car he drives is a honey.” 

“Why didn’t somebody tell me?” Mother asked. 

“T told you,” Milly insisted. 
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“It’s outrageous !"" Mother's eyes blazed and her 
chin lifted adding invisible inches to her height. “I 
hope you told her to leave, Faith.” 

“Oh, Mother, of course I didn’t. She was dis 
agreeable but, good heavens, we can’t turn people 
out just because we don’t like them.” 

“No, of course she didn’t.” Linda's eyes widened 
reproachfully and her voice was plaintive. “She was 
as sweet as honey to her, Mother. She acted a8 
though J should have apologized to that awful old 
woman.” 

“She's a hell cat, all right,’ Milly put in. “She 
tips you a nickel and expects you to wait on her 
hand and foot.” q 

“T don’t have any trouble with her,” Lanny said, 
not so much in defense of Mrs. Farrington as @ 
criticism of his sister’s lack of tact. val you've got 
to do is butter her up and she purrs.” 

“You must tell her to go, Faith,” Mother szid 
firmly. ‘“You must tell her to leave immediately.” 

Faith curbed exasperation and with difficulty maim 
tained a level and reasonable tone. 

“That's absurd, Mother. Now wait," she said 
Mother moved her lips to speak. “In the first place 
she didn't accuse Linda directly any more than 
accused me. She was worried because she had mm 
laid her bag and had to take it out on somes 
And even if she had, don’t you understand yet & 
this is a business. You're too personal about peor 
I am, too,” she admitted. “I know you can't hel 
either liking or disliking them but you needn't = 
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issues of things that are of no importance. Don't 
you see ba) 

Three voices interrupted her. Faith subsided, 
helpless in the sudden rush of words. Mother, Linda 
and Lanny expressed a personal opinion on the 
situation simultaneously and with fervor. Milly, de- 
lighted to champion this fascinating family, added 
to the confusion. The room sounded like the monkey- 
house in a Zoo, Faith thought, halfway between 
laughter and tears. What could she do with them? 
What could anyone do? In a moment she, herself, 
would be screaming 

Linda’s voice rose above the babble. 

“Come in,” she called brightly, “Come in, Bill.” 

Faith glanced around over her shoulder as Bill 
Blake reappeared. The babble separated into in- 
dividual greetings. 

“I was going to leave,” Bill Blake said, smiling. “I 
thought maybe this was a private war.” 

“Nothing is private around here," Lanny said 
cheerfully. “I should think you'd know that by now.” 

“We weren't fighting,” Mother said in absent- 
minded reproof. “Did you think we were fighting, 
Bill?” 

“Just a quiet discussion,” Faith said, “Do join 
ts. : 

“Thank you.” He came into the room. His eyes, 
meeting Faith’s for a moment, were quizzical, then 
eemcerned. “What's up?” he asked. “Or is that an 
impertinent question?” 


Mother was already lost in deeper preoccupations 
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and Linda, spiritedly, began to explain. Lanny @ 
terrupted to insert laconic comments. Milly, unre+ 
buked, aired her opinions. Bill Blake listened, stil 
smiling, but whenever his glance turned from the 
others to Faith she was aware of the concerned 
expression in his eyes. She must look especially — 
frayed at the edges, she thought, resenting his ob 
vious concern for her but vaguely, stimulatingly. 
excited by it, too. He probably thought she’d been 
nagging again, curbing the high spirits of her de- 
lightful family. Well, let him think what he lked 
He had no responsibility for them. It wouldnt 
concern his future if they turned the place upside 
down 

“What would you do, Bill?” Linda asked when 
the others had talked themselves out. She drawled — 
his nickname caressingly and her lashes drooped them — 
lifted. She was deliberately flattering him, Fai’ 
thought, by making a request for advice. 

“I'd forget it,” he said. Then he added, surprae 
ingly, “I'm going to take Faith sailing.” | 

“Why take Faith?” Linda's voice was plaintive. © 
“It's I who've been insulted. I’m the one who needs 
to be consoled.” ) 

“Oh no you don’t!” He smiled teasingly but rery 
warmly at Linda. “You've blown off all over the 
place. Faith hasn't. She likes privacy. I’m going t© 
take her out into the middle of the bay where 
can blow off, too.” 

“Oh, Be-ull!” Linda pouted but her protest lacked) 
conviction. She had other plans for the day, Fam 
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decided, or if no definite plans, at least an expecta- 
tion of more diverting amusement. A pleased dreamy 
expression converted the pout into a smile but she 
added a repeated “Oh Be-ull,” merely from force 
of habit. 

“You don't like sailing,” Bill Blake continued. 
“Faith does. My expert seamanship is lost on you. 
Faith appreciates a neat tack into the wind. I like to 
be admired. Will you go with me, Faith? For the 
rest of the day. We'll take lunch and leave the 
others in charge and let the chips fall where they 
may.” 

The prospect made her heart leap. She thought of 
the boat she had seen dipping and rising against 
the sky 

“T'd love it, Bill, but I can't,” she said, thinking, 
too, of neglected duties, of the time that had been 
wasted. “We're behind schedule already and ” 

“Of course you can go,” Mother interrupted, 
stimulated by the suggestion of gaiety even though 
she was not included. ‘‘We can manage very well.” 

“Go on with Bill,” Lanny urged. “You deserve 
some fun.” 

“Yes, do go, Faith," Linda added generously. 
“You love sailing.” 

“You're out-voted,” Bill Blake said persuasively. 

“I can't—" Faith began but she was making 
mental calculations. There would be no one for 
lamch, besides the family, except Miss Edmonds 
sed Martha. Linda and Milly would have time 
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to do the rooms before the others returned. Dinner 
was planned, if not ordered. Perhaps 

They were talking at once again, Mother, Linda 
and Lanny, urging her to go, promising to do her 
share of the work, overcoming her objections. Bill 
Blake watched her, half smiling, the concerned ex- 
pression in his eyes making his lean, tanned face 
thoughtful in spite of the smile. 

““Well—?” he asked finally. 

“All right,” she agreed. “Tf you want to do your 
good deed for the day 

“IT didn't say that.” The half smile vanished. 

“And I don't mean to be ungracious.” She saw 
the fans of lines crinkling out from his eyes in re- 
sponse to her smile. “I'd love to go, Bill. I must call 
the market first, and speak to Mrs. Young. Then 
I'll be ready. 

They followed her into the hall, still talking. Bill 
Blake told her he would attend to the lunch and 
disappeared out the front door. Lanny left by the 
other door, heading for the lawn. 

“Don’t give us a thought, darling.” Mother 
started up the stairs. “I'll attend to everything. As 
soon as | finish Enid's letter— How do you spell 
camellias ?”’ 

“Have fun.” Linda caught her in a quick em- 
brace, “Wear my new sweater. Water won't hurt 
it. I didn’t mean everything I said. I think you're 
a pretty grand sister, Faith.” She whirled upon 
Milly lingering interestedly in the hall. “Come on, 
Milly,” she urged, starting up the stairs. “Let's get 
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= little action around here. Good heavens, it’s half 
past ten!” 

Faith stood alone in the hall. Tears misted her 
eyes and her throat felt tight. What could you do 
with them? she asked herself helplessly, smiling 
es she winked away the mist of tears. The lawn 
mower whirred with a busy sound. Linda’s voice 
Boated down from upstairs. They were so generous 
bot so impulsive. Again the prospect of sailing made 
ber heart leap. She turned quickly toward the 
kitchen. It was tempting Providence, likely. But 
the was going with Bill Blake. . . . 
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“FEEL BETTER?” BILL BLAKE, IN SWIMMING TRUNKS 
and jersey, stretched himself out beside Faith on 
the flat top of the rock. Below them, in a cove on 
the far side of the harbor, the boat in which they 
had sailed tugged gently at its mooring, rocking 
in the small flattened waves. 

“Umm—” Faith said drowsily. The sunlight, 
cooled by the crisp salt air, beat pleasantly down 
on her bare legs and back. The rock beneath her 
was warm. The sky was like taut blue silk frothed 
here and there by fleecy puff-balls of clouds. The 
sounds which came to them seemed an intimate 
part of the silence rather than a distraction, the 
slapping of the tide, the occasional scream of a gull, 
the distant put-put of a motor boat, the wind croon- 
ing through the scrub oak and pines crowding down 
to the shore. 

“Hungry?” he asked, 

‘Heavens, no! I’m stuffed.” She gave a contented 
laugh. “You're what is known as a good provider.” 
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“Thank you."” He turned to his side, rested his 
elbow on the rock, his head on the palm of his hand. 
Paith’s head turned on her folded arms. “You look 
Giferent already,” he said. His slow smile crinkled 
the fans of lines at his eyes. His teeth were white in 
bes lean, tanned face. His clear light eyes regarded 
ber with satisfaction. 

“Do 1? How?" 

“Rested. Relaxed. Contented.” 

“Nice words, William. I feel as though I had died 
and gone to heaven. I shall be terribly disappointed 
if there aren't sailboats there.” 

“It might be awkward.” His smile widened. 
“Think of how wings would tangle in the rigging. 
Or don’t you believe in orthodox wings? You 
meedn't answer. That was purely an academic ques- 
tion. You looked edgey this morning,” he went on. 
“You shouldn’t, you know.” 

“Shouldn't look edgey?” 

“Shouldn't take your family so seriously.” 

There was no suggestion of criticism in his quietly 
spoken comment, merely sympathy for her, a per- 
semal concern that was neither prying nor officious. 


_ She needn't feel resentful, she told herself. But re- 
_ gentment was there, nibbling into the contentment 
_ wf the moment. The need to justify herself to him, 


the questionable grounds for that necessity, dimmed 
_ ber pleasure in the sun and the wind, in the friendly 
_ tetimacy of his companionship. 

“Somebody must,” she said, a trifle grimly. 
“You aren't a born crusader, you know,” he said. 
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His smile, the tone of his voice, considering, friendly, 
robbed the statement of any disparagement. Her 
defensive attitude relaxed. 

“No, I don't think I am,” she said slowly, think- 
ing aloud. “I think a real crusader must be blind 
to any point of view but his own. I’m not that, 
heaven knows! I realize how the others feel. That 
makes it difficult. It's strange, isn't it, that geography 
should have so strong an influence on attitudes and 
temperament. After all there are only a few hun- 
dred miles between this rock and the gardens at 
‘Deepdene.’ " 

“You have only to cross the harbor,” he reminded 
her, “to go from America into Portugal.” 

“But that's different. We have no alien traditions 
or habits of thought. Massachusetts and Virginia 
are parts of the same country. Not that it’s all 
geography,” she added with a short rucful laugh. 
“Our family isn’t, necessarily, typical of the South. 
They, we, are fairly unique even there. I mean there 
are southerners who are thrifty and industrious and 
who don’t think the world owes them a living be- 
cause they were born into some particular family. 
I’m afraid we’re an exaggerated example of declin- 
ing aristocracy. Declined, rather,” she corrected. 
“Completely sunk.” 

“What was it like there?” he asked. “The place 
with the lovely name that was your home?” 

“ ‘Deepdene’? Linda has told you, hasn’t she? 
And Mother? They've surely described it to you in 
terms of white pillars in the moonlight and darkies 
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singing and mocking birds and the broad sleepy 
river at the end of the lawns. They've probably 
mentioned, in passing, the gardens, too, and the box 
bedges and the horses and hounds. Unfortunately, 
Mother and Linda remember it with their emotions 
and not with their minds.” 

“But wasn’t it like that? Don’t shatter my illu- 
sions.”’ 

“You're romantic about the South, aren't you?” 
she asked, wondering why an idea, obvious now, 
had not occurred to her before. 

“T'd rather you'd used the phrase ‘interested in,’ ” 
he said. “No, I guess you’re right. Romantic is, per- 
haps, the accurate word.” 

“Have you been there?” 

“Not south of Washington.” 

“You stay in the North and preserve your illu- 
sions ?”’ she teased. 

“Perhaps. I’ye read a great deal about the section 
in which you lived, particularly. Williamsburg. 
Jamestown. The James River. I've never really 
known southerners,” he went on. “One or two fel- 
lows at the University *y 

“But never southern womanhood in its blush and 
bloom ?”’ 

“Not until this summer. Yes, that’s why I came 
to stay with you,” he confessed. “I'd heard of you, 
your family, through your Uncle Caleb and mine. 
I was especially interested in you.” 

“In—me ?” 
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“T couldn’t understand why you preferred to live 
here.” 

She laughed, a short laugh, quickly stilled. 

‘Economic necessity,” she said. 

“T understand that. But Uncle Caleb offered to 
buy the place when your Aunt Faith left it to you. 
Don’t think I’m being presumptuous. We have a 
mutual relative, so to speak. That gives me a few 
privileges, doesn’t it? The situation interests me. I'm 
an easy lad to squelch,” he continued, “as you have 
already discovered. You can tell me to shut up at 
whatever point you please. But I am interested in 
you.” 

“‘As a laboratory experiment?” 

“Hardly that.” He laughed. “Well, yes, perhaps.” 

“You want to know what makes me tick ?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. “You were a puzzle to me 
before I came here this summer and now that I’ve 
been here nearly two months and observed you a 
good part of every day, the puzzle remains un- 
solved.” 

“That must be intriguing.” Her voice was edged 
with sarcasm. 

“Tt is. I keep wondering what you get out of it, 
why you're so intense about this project of yours.” 

“Credit it to character. Or discredit it,” she 
amended. “Mother reported a bit of the conversa- 
tion you had with her last night. I think you alarmed 
her. She told me she hoped having ‘character’ 
wouldn’t ruin my life.” 


He laughed and she laughed with him, diffidently 
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®t first and then with enjoyment. The resentment 
she'd felt was, now, no more than a shadow falling 
Tightly across contentment. 

“Your mother is delightful,” he said after a mo- 
ment. “Young and pretty and gay. So are the others. 
Lanny amazes me. He’s a complete education in 
sevoir-faire. I've never spent a more pleasant vaca- 
tion, and I’ve become tremendously attached to all of 
you.” 

He did not speak of Linda. Faith wondered 
whether the omission was significant. She felt that 
she understood her sister's attraction for him. Linda 
represented the glamour of the South. Well, Lin 
was a shining example, pretty, gracious, charming, 
but as irresponsible as a child and with a child’s 
unpremeditated cruelty, a child’s vacillating emo- 
tions. The attraction of opposites, she reflected, 
strengthened by a romantic idea, was more binding 
and blinding than a less idealistic attachment. That 
was his problem if, indeed, it was a problem and 
net her own distortion of a casual relationship. He 
was so—so nice, though. Lin would lead him a 
merry chase... 

“I do enjoy them,” he said. “I’ve liked having 
your family accept me—as a friend and a confi- 


dant 


“You could scarcely have avoided it. They, we, 
are friendly people. And you listen well. They like 
to talk." 

“Tt’s been a revelation to me,” he went on. “No 
one in my family talks a great deal. They, we, as 
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you keep saying, are thrifty with words and ex- 
pressions of emotion. They’re fine people, the salt 
of the earth, to use a familiar phrase, but life at 
home is a pretty grim business. One day is like an- 
other, altering only with the seasons. When I was 
a kid, I used to pray for thunder storms and bliz- 
zards, anything to break the routine.” 

“Living with us must be a revelation, then.” 

“Your family has a good time together. We, my 
sisters and brothers, act, when we meet, as though 
we'd just been introduced. We're fond of each other 
but there’s no intimacy, no exchange of ideas or 
demonstrations of affection.” 

“It sounds restful,” Faith said. 

“But not very stimulating,” he continued. “I know 
in advance how any one of them will react to any 
situation, precisely what each will say. It made the 
day for me if my father, when he came in from the 
fields to a meal, altered his formula of, ‘Well, 
Mother, this looks pretty good’ or if my mother 
would make a reply other than, ‘Eat it up, Na- 
thaniel, before it all gets cold.’ ” 

Faith laughed. “It saved wear and tear,” she said. 
“You knew all the answers.” 

“I wished one of them would do something silly 
or extravagant,”’ he went on. “There was no neces- 
sity for thinking the world would end if the south 
field wasn’t ploughed, weather permitting, on the 
same day every year. As farmers go, my father is 
reasonably well-to-do, though you'd never trick him 
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into admitting it. They can afford some of the 
amenities of life. I used to send for travel literature 
and spread it out in front of my mother as enticingly 
as possible. But she'd only say, ‘My stars, William! 
You know no flowers ever grew as big as that and 
mo water was ever so blue. It’s a trick of these cruise 
people to entice you into spending money.’ The 
pamphlets, eventually, found their way into the 
woodbox and were put to the useful purpose of 
kindling a fire in the kitchen range.” 

“And I had to chain Mother to me,” Faith sighed, 
“to keep her off cruise ships last winter.” 

“The most frivolous thing my mother ever did 
was have an electric range installed two summers 
ago. She's still a little suspicious of it and says she 
misses the old one, that back-breaking black iron 
monster which was my personal enemy. The wood 
I've chopped for it with the temperature at zero and 
my hands half frozen— How did this happen?” he 
broke off and his smile was rueful. “I meant to ask 
you questions and here I am talking your ears off 
about me, You're a good listener, too.” 

“I'm interested,” Faith said. “What you tell me 
explains you, your interest in us, why you were will- 
ing to move up to the attic, why you've been so 
helpful. You have, you know. The lawn-mower this 


“That's my early training cropping out,” he said. 
“On a New Hampshire farm, on ours at least, you 
mever hire anything done for you that you can possi- 
bly do yourself. It’s as natural as breathing to tinker 
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with things. You more than repay me by the pleasure 
I’ve had being with you.” 

“That's fortunate. I doubt if the local artisans 
would consider our company adequate recompense 
for toil, They think we're a little mad. So you read 
of the South,” she went on, “to escape into a life 
which seemed more glamorous than your own?” 

“Are you doing what ts known as ‘drawing me 
out’ ?” he asked. “Well, I don't mind. I’m flattered, 
in fact. Yes, I've read a great deal about the South. 
I probably know the James river better than you do. 
I’m an unrecognized authority on the Civil War 
and a compendium of southern folk-lore. If I 
weren’t self-conscious, I'd probably be the first to 
cheer when a band plays ‘Dixie.’ You were right,” 
he concluded, “It is a romantic attachment. And now 
you know more about me than most people do which 
is, of course, a doubtful distinction.” 

Her laughter mingled with his. He turned and 
lay beside her, his chin on his folded arms. He con- 
tinued to talk but of less personal matters, casual 
conversation to which she contributed until, finally, 
their voices trailed off into an undemanding silence. 
Faith's eyes moved down and across the ripples that 
ridged the bay. She felt half drowned in content- 
ment, silky, relaxed. A gull rose from the water 
shaking from its wings a shower of glittering drops. 
It lifted beyond her vision and her eyes were too 
heavy to follow its upward flight. The wind crooned 
through the scrubby woodland. The tide, coming 
in, lapped against the base of the rocks . . . 





BIE 


FAITH ROUSED, CONSCIOUS OF A LIGHT FALL OF 
fabric across her back. She raised her head and saw 
that Bill Blake was covering her body with the beach 
towels they had brought. Their eyes met as he 
stooped to adjust the folds of toweling. 

“Oh, I woke you,” he said. 

“Have I slept?” But she knew that she had. Her 
yoice sounded drowsy, her mind was pleasantly 
blurred. It was an effort to raise her head. 

“For only a few minutes.” 

“I’m sorry. That was impolite.” 

“It was probably your only means of escape. I’ve 
been holding forth pretty steadily.” He smiled as 
he stood beside her, smiling down from what seemed 
an exaggerated height. “This sun and the wind is 
a treacherous combination. I was afraid you might 
get too much.” 

“Thank you.” She sat up keeping the towel across 
her shoulders. “But you've given me both. What 
about you?” 
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“I’m used to it. You aren't. I don’t want to take 
you home colored a bright shrimp-pink.” 

“Shouldn't we be going back?” 

“Do you want to go?” 

“No,” she replied promptly. 

“Neither do I. Then we won't. But let’s move 
back into the shade. See, your skin és turning pink.” 

“I’m as stiff as an old war horse.” She pulled 
herself to her feet by his outstretched hands and 
stood beside him. 

“You're really a little girl, aren't you?” he said. 
“See, the top of your head just reaches my chin. I 
think of you as being tall.” 

“Why? I'm average, I think, for a girl.” 

“Because you hold yourself so erectly, I suppose, 
and walk so lightly and gracefully.” 

He had not paid her a direct compliment before. 
She was surprised and a litle confused by the feel- 
ing of pleasure it gave her. She laughed and moved 
away from him, stood facing the wind, stretching 
cramped muscles, flexing her arms. The towel 
dropped to the rock. Her hair blew back from her 
face. She braced her long graceful legs and lifted 
her head, feeling happy and free. 

“That's the way I think of you,” he said. “Chin 
up, your feet on the ground, ready to face whatever 
happens. You're a gallant person, Faith. How old 
are you? Or is that an impertinent question?” 

“Twenty-five.” She glanced over her shoulder, 
saw the admiring expression in his eyes and turned 
again to face the wind, “Are you surprised that I’m 
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not older?” she asked. “Sometimes I feel a hun- 
dred.” 

“You look barely seventeen to-day,”’ His voice, 
laughing but with an undertone of sincerity, was 
convincing. “It’s your dignity that is misleading. You 
have no ‘little girl’ mannerisms.” 

“They aren't becoming to me. As a child I looked 
silly in ruffles, though I was never able to convince 
Mother of that.” 

“And yet you're very feminine,” he concluded re- 
flectively. 

She turned to him, laughing, her hair, the reddish 
giints bright in the sunlight, blowing across her 
face. 

“This is a laboratory experiment, then?” she 
asked teasingly. ‘You still want to know what makes 
me tick?” 

“You're hard to get at,” he admitted. He caught 
her hand and drew her back from the edge of the 
rock. “I’m afraid you'll go sailing off into space. 
You look as though you might. I think it’s safer to 
anchor you somewhere.” 

It was cooler in the shade cast by a higher pro- 
jection of rock. She sat beside him and he lit her 
cigarette, cupping his hands to protect the flame. 
Their eyes met over the rosy spurt of fire, held for 
an instant, fell apart. 

“I'm having a grand time,” she said. 

“J like that.’’ He settled back beside her, leaning 
against a flattened shelf of rock. “Still sleepy?’’ he 
ssked. “Want to talk? Or shall I keep quiet?” 
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“I’m wide awake. And purring,” she said. 

“Good hag 

Silence flowed about them, an intimate silence. 
Presently he stirred. 

“Do you mind if I ask you something?” he said. 

“Ask away,” she said lazily, watching the gray ash 
form on the end of her cigarette. 

“You didn’t answer my question.” 

“Which question, William?” 

“T asked you what it was like at ‘Deepdene.’ " 

“The others have told you.” 

“But I'd like your version.” He caught her hand 
again. “No, don’t go away from me like that.” 

“IT haven’t moved.” She withdrew her hand gently 
from his, tossed away the cigarette, clasped her 
arms around her knees. 

“Yes, you did. You started to run away as you 
always do when I ask you a personal question. You 
needn't answer, of course. But don’t run away from 
me.” 

“I don’t mean to be ungracious,” she said with a 
quick apologetic smile. “I'll answer your questions, 
Bill.” 

“You seldom speak of your life in the South,” 
he went on. “I’ve wondered— Didn't you ever like 
it at all?” 

‘When I was a child,” she said diffidently, search- 
ing for words to express her emotions, feeling again 
the urgent need to justify herself in the heart and 
mind of her companion. “Later, too,” she con- 
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Gnucd, “when I was growing up and before | was 
fully aware of the disintegration beneath the charm.” 

His silence was disarming. Diffidence vanished, 
the need to justify herself, the consciousness of hav- 
img to combat a romantic ideal. She looked away 
scross the harbor toward the wooded line of the 
opposite shore. 

“It was lovely,” she went on, “physically lovely, 
I mean. ‘Deepdene’ was Mother’s family home. 
Pather made it very beautiful, just as you’ve im- 
egined it, probably, as the others have described it 
to you. There were—" She did not know that her 
woice softened, that her accent, usually held in check, 
was as pronounced as Linda's, as she told him of 
the house built of rose-red brick with its white col- 
emns and wrought-iron balconies; of the lawn 
shaded by oaks and magnolias, sloping down to the 
riwer; of the gardens where, in the heat of summer, 
butterflies poised too languid for motion above roses 
and lilies and jessamine, She told him of the life 
they had led, the easy lavish life which seemed, now, 
«s remote as a dream, of parties and visitors, of 
 fex-hunting in the fall, of the pageant of Christ- 

mas. 

The slow cadenced rhythm of her voice mourned 
for lost beauty, lost illusions, for a child’s faith in 
security which had been betrayed. She did not know 
whet he had turned to watch her as she spoke, that 
bis face was grave and gentle and that there was 
compassion in his eyes. She told him of riding with 
Father, of duck-hunting in swampy breaks, of her 
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father’s pride in her and her delight in his com- 
panionship. Talking it out, though she was not 
actively aware of it as she spoke, was a release and 
a relief. 

She seldom spoke of this to Mother, to Linda or 
Lanny. She avoided any appeal to their memories, 
wanting to lay the ghost of the past. They lapsed 
too easily into self-pity, into the false and fright- 
ening attitude that because they were Lannings they 
were exempt from the responsibility of supporting 
themselves, She had disciplined her own emotions 
so rigidly over a long period of time that now, when 
they were released, she talked on and on, scarcely 
conscious of her companion who listened, without 
interruption, in sympathetic silence. 

“And then—” She paused as though reluctant to 
dim the beauty of earlier memories by those which 
came later. 

The silence lengthened. 

‘There’s always an ‘and then—,’ isn’t there?” he 
asked finally. 

She was aware of him, then, conscious of her sur- 
roundings again. Diffidence returned, with the fear 
that she had revealed too much of herself in the 
recital. She glanced at him, then across to the op- 
posite shore-line. “Let’s stop there,” she said ab- 
ruptly. ‘“Then your illusions will not be shattered.” 

“Don't worry about my illusions. Please tell me, 
Faith.” His voice was persuasive. “What happened 
next?” 

“Nothing happened, That was the trouble,” she 
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went on. “Father gave up trying to make the estate 
productive. Gentlemen weren't supposed to exert 
themselves. He didn’t get on too well with the 
darkies. He was either too harsh or too lenient with 
them and Mother or some member of her family 
was always interfering. On the surface life went 
en as usual but there were undercurrents. I sensed 
them though I was too immature to analyze or rea- 
son. I had the feeling that the estate, our life, was 
like the quicksand at the meadow edges of the 
river, covered with swamp flowers and the grass a 
vivid green, lovely on the surface, but with a treach- 
erous agitation working beneath. I felt really safe 
only when I was here in New England with Aunt 
Faith where life was orderly and secure. Even then 
I worried about the others, about Father. He'd 
lost something. I had no words for it then. Now I 
know that it was his integrity and self-respect. He 
became Mother's idea of a southern gentleman,” 
she concluded briefly, bitterly, “and it ruined him.” 

“But you stayed on there?” he prompted as the 
silence lengthened again. “After your father’s 
death?” 

“For three years,” she said wearily. “It was a 
mightmare. The estate—plantation, if you prefer 
romantic words—had been going to pieces gradually 
and at Father's death it seemed to collapse before 
eer eyes. Nobody did anything about it. Linda and 
Lanny weren't much more than children. Mother 
spent her time, in appropriate mourning, being con- 
soled by friends and relatives. We turned off most 
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of the darkies but that didn’t help much. They 
sensed the disintegration, they do, you know. They 
were lazy and evasive. The gardens grew up with 
weeds. If a tree fell, it lay where it had fallen. No 
body made any effort to curb the waste and extraya- 
gance.”” 

“Poor Faith!” he said gently. “Poor little Yan- 
kee.” 

‘I was relieved when the creditors took over the 
place,” she went on. “I thought if we got away 
things would be better. You don’t know what they're 
like!’ she burst out. ‘Mother's family, I mean. 
They've Jost nearly all their money but nobody 
lifts a hand, not even my uncles. Aunt Fay lives 
in town in a house that’s falling to pieces but you'd 
think she was still the mistress of a plantation, 
Grandmother Lanning lives with Aunt Nelle on the 
place adjoining ‘Deepdene.’ Half the house is closed 
off and mortgages are as thick as shingles on the ~ 
roof but Uncle Todd keeps his horses, Heavens 
knows how! And Aunt Nelle ‘receives’ on Thurs 
days. They’re charming, though,” she added, half 
laughing but near the verge of tears. “They're ver¥ 
charming people, like Mother, like Linda—” She 
came to a stop. 

He ignored her reference to Linda. So you went 
to Washington?” he said. “Was it better there?” 

“Well, what's your guess? There was this im 
provement, though. They—we, visited instead of em 
tertained. I'd thought if Lanny went to public school 
and Linda and I had jobs we might be able to mam 
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aec. But jobs! Linda was always on the wing and 
Mother couldn't stick to a budget and Lanny be- 
came the sub-debs’ delight. Oh, you know how they 
ere,” she finished helplessly. ‘Ie simply didn’t work. 
Se when Aunt Faith left ‘Gray Gables’ to me, I 


| Brought them here.” 


“Wouldn't it have been easier—’’ He paused, then 
went on. “I know all the circumstances. Don’t think 


| Wm prying. I know the circumstances, again through 


~ Uncle Caleb. Wouldn’t it have been easier if you'd 


sold the place here?” 

“It’s a roof over our heads, at least,” she said de- 
fensively. Resentment stirred uneasily in her heart 
again, the need to justify what she had done. 


_ “Would you have advised me to use the money to 


_ gead Lanny to Hollywood? Should Linda have gone 
_ em a wild-goose chase to New York?” 


“How do you know it would have been that?” 


he asked reflectively. “Lanny is unusually talented. 


Linda is remarkably pretty.” 

“You're quite right," she admitted, “but they 
beyen't the faintest idea of how to apply them- 
selees. The first disappointment, the first bump on 


the chin and they'd lose interest. It isn’t altogether 


D their fault. They've never been taught self-control 


er been made to assume responsibility.” 
“And yet I feel,” he said, “that either of them, 


| would land safely in an entirely unexpected way. 
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There are few enough gay and charming 
“Oh, charm!” Faith interrupted. “I’m fed up 
eth charm!” 
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“But other people aren't,” he said reasonably. 
“Ordinary garden variety of people, equipped with 
all the virtues, perhaps, but lacking that, are glad 
enough to pay for it. If charm is Lanny’s gift, why 
shouldn’t he capitalize on it?” 

Again he did not speak of Linda and again Faith 
wondered if the omission was significant. 

“I don’t want Lanny to capitalize on charm,” 
Faith cried softly, vehemently. ‘I’m afraid he'd find 
it isn’t yery rewarding.” 

“But how do you know?” Bill Blake persisted. 

“I think I know them all better than you do.” 

“You're right, of course. Forgive me. I hadn't 
the others in mind when I asked you if it wouldn't 
have been easier to sell ‘Gray Gables’ to Uncle Caleb, 
I was thinking of you.” 

“Of—me?” Surprise checked resentment, for an 
instant, checked the feeling of antagonism, curiously 
mingled with a desire for his approval, which gave 
her voice a cutting edge. 

“Yes, of you,” he said evenly. “I think you are 
attempting the impossible. Did your mother report 
all of the conversation we had last night? I meant 
it when I told her that you should abandon them. 
You can’t make people behave, Faith darling,” he 
went on. “You can’t change humming-birds into 
ants merely by bringing them from Virginia to 
New England. You can discipline them arbitrarily, 
as you are attempting to do, but they won't react as 
you react unless they have similar instincts and 
values. That’s chemistry, Faith. You can’t reshape 
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them to your pattern. Sooner or later they'll break 
loose and assume their own patterns and break 
your heart. Don't you see?” 

She understood well enough. He was giving form 
and substance to fears she had consistently refused 
to recognize or accept. She did not accept them 
now. If she did, she would be obliged to admit de- 
feat. 

“Nice going, William.” The cutting edge sharp- 
ened, Anger was sustaining. She braced herself with 
it against the half-smiling compassion in his eyes. 
She wanted his sympathy, not his pity. Her earlier 
suspicion had crystallized into fact. He thought she 
was smug and self-righteous, too limited to accept 
any point of view but her own. “You have obviously 
given a good deal of thought to my motives and 
objectives. I suppose I should be grateful.” 

The light went out of his face. His jaw line grew 
rigid and he closed his lips in an even line. Anger 
withdrew its sustaining support, leaving her con- 
fused, ashamed of herself, eager to make amends. 

“I'm sorry,” she said quickly. “You didn’t de- 
serve that.” 

“You're generous.” His expression relaxed. “Per- 
beps I did. It’s possible to confuse interest with 
curiosity, even in one’s own mind.” 

“I know the difference. I was ungracious. For- 
give me. You've given me a beautiful day.” She 
rose swiftly to her feet. “Let's have another swim 
before we go back. The tide is nearly in now.” 

She scrambled down over the rocks to the ledge 
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from which it was safe to dive. The beautiful day 
was spoiled. The sun was just as warm and the air 
was just as crisp but her pleasure in them was gone. 
She hadn't justified herself or won his approval. 
His sympathy was for the others, Well, she didn’t 
care 

But she did care. She cared so terribly that she 
didn't dare to look back at him as he followed her 
down across the rocks or when he stood on the ledge 
beside her. 

“You forgot your cap,” he said. 

“Thank you.” She took it from him and turned 
to bundle in her hair. Then, looking down into the 
water, she poised for the dive. 

“All right?” he asked. 

‘All right.” 

“Careful, then. Make it shallow.” 

She left the ledge with a spring. He followed al- 
most instantly. When she rose to the surface, he 
was beside her. She could look at him with safety, 
now. Water streamed over her face as she shook 
her head back and blinked to clear her vision, Tears 
were indistinguishable in the running salty trickles. 
He need not know that she was crying... . 








sl0« 


“ONE MORE TACK AND WE’LL BE IN.” BILL BLAKE 
pulled the sheet. Faith ducked and the boom passed 
over her head. The small boat heeled slowly, came 
about, nosed back across the harbor. Faith shifted 
her position to the opposite side. The wind had 
died down with the setting sun. They'd been a long 
time getting back home. 

“Tt looks peaceful enough from here, doesn’t it?” 
Her eyes were fixed upon “Gray Gables,” serene in 
the narrowing distance, the luminance of the sunset 
giving color to the weathered gray shingles, making 
the windows in the gables glow, intensifying the 
green of the foliage and the grass, the barely dis- 
tinguishable clusters of crimson roses along the 
fence. Rocking chairs were in motion on the porch. 
Two figures moved across the lawn. 

“The Brownies are having a good healthy game 
of croquet.” Bill Blake’s eyes narrowed to glance 
past her toward the shore. “No other two figures 
would mass so solidly from this perspective.” 
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Faith smiled but her manner was preoccupied. 
Already, with the first glimpse of the house, the 
weight of responsibility had settled back on her 
shoulders again and anxiety made her impatient 
with the drifting progress of the boat. She shifted 
uneasily and breathed an entirely unconscious sigh. 

“You could swim in from here," Bill Blake sug- 
gested. “It would probably take longer than stick- 
ing by the boat, though.” 

She roused from her abstraction, glanced at him, 
saw that he watched her quizzically, half smiling, 
half thoughtful, and gave a little laugh. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “I was wondering 

“whether the grocery order was delivered, 
if the range has exploded or the hot-water heater 
has ceased to function?” 

“[ don’t worry about inanimate objects. They’re 
fairly reliable. It’s the human elements which are 
unpredictable. Shouldn’t they, the Brownies and 
whoever is on the porch, be at dinner? What time 
is it, Bill?” 

“Half-past six.” 

“Then it's probably all right," she said but her 
voice was doubtful. 

He did not reply. The boat drifted on through 
the reflected colors of the sunset. Faith settled her- 
self to wait with disciplined patience. The day was 
nearly over. She felt physically refreshed by the 
break in routine, pleasantly weary, soaked with air 
and sunlight. But dissatisfaction nibbled and gnawed 
at her mind. She had quarrelled with Bill, well, not 
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with him exactly, she amended, but with his attitude 
toward her. For a time she thought she had won 
his sympathy, when he had enticed her into telling 
him of her background, when he had spoken to her 
of his family. But then 

They had not referred, again, to what had been 
said. After the last swim, as they prepared for the 
sail home, when they untied the boat and climbed 
aboard, during the slow successions of tacks back 
up the harbor, they had spoken little and only of 
impersonal subjects. Beneath the light banter, the 
casual comments, Faith had been aware that they 
had slipped back into the relationship which had 
increasingly disturbed her. She had felt implied 
criticism in his manner toward her, antagonism in 
her thoughts of him, It was natural enough, she 
thought wearily. Their points of view were directly 
opposed. She was attracted to him 

Yes, she'd been attracted to him from the first, 
she admitted honestly. He had the steadfast quali- 
ties essential to her. He was dependable without 
being dull. She liked his quiet humor, his reticence, 
his blessed gift of silence. But he minimized those 
qualities because he, himself, was attracted by quali- 
ties which she disciplined in herself and tried to 
discipline in the others. There was a joke in that 
somewhere, she supposed, an ironic joke which failed 
entirely to appeal to her sense of humor. . . 

“We're recognized,” Bill Blake said, breaking 
into her thoughts. 

They were, indeed. A duet of shouts hailed them 
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from the lawn. The Brownies, crammed to the gills 
with the spirit of sea-faring New England, were 
waving and shouting “Ahoy!” There seemed to be 
an increased agitation of the rockers on the porch. 
No member of the family was visible. That should 
have reassured her. But it wasn't what she might 
have expected. The fuss the Brownies were making 
should certainly have attracted one of them to the 
lawn. Faith felt, unreasonably, she told herself, that 
such restraint was an ominous indication. 

Bill returned the hail from the lawn. Faith caught 
up a beach towel and waved. The boat drifted up 
to the landing beside the boat-house. It was hidden 
from the porch and the lawn around a bend in the 
cove, behind a thick growth of honeysuckle and bay- 
berry bushes. Faith caught at the landing planks as 
the boat grazed the supports. 

“Can you make it?” he asked. 

“Easily.” She pulled herself up to the landing. 
The boat rocked, then steadied. He tied it fast to 
stow the sails. “Shall I stay and help you?” she asked. 

“No, you cut along and relieve your mind. But 
here's your bag. Will you need it?” 

“I certainly will. It contains my complexion.” 
She knelt, leaned down to take the bag which he 
held up to her. His upturned face was close to 
her own, so close that she saw details clearly, the 
way his brows grew, the dark rim around the clear 
iris of his eyes, the depressions beneath his cheek- 
bones where the tanned skin glowed with a ruddy 
color whipped there by the wind. Their hands 
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touched as she took the bag. She was suddenly, ex- 
citedly, aware of the contact. She sensed that he was 
aware of it, too. A softened expression moved across 
his face. 

“It’s been a grand day,” he said. 

“T've loved it, Bill.” 

“Please don’t think I’m curious or critical.” He 
was silent, then a slow diffident smile lighted his 
face. “It is hard to get at you,” he went on slowly. 
“You—you walk alone.” 

She was moved but she tried for the light touch. 

“That's because nobody seems to be going my 
way, she said. 

She hadn’t meant to hold him off. But she saw 
that her attempt at the light touch had had that 
effect. He did not reply at once. The silence which 
filled the cove was oddly disturbing. Through it, 
above the confused beating of her heart, Faith heard 
the click of croquet balls on the lawn, voices, the 
slap of a door closing, the creak of rockers on the 
porch. Though they were so close to her, she forgot 
responsibilities, the vague uneasiness that had 
slipped into her mind with the first glimpse of the 
house, her concern for the activities of the house- 
hold. This moment, now, was important. Unable 
herself to speak, she knelt on the landing, turning 
the oiled silk bag in her hands, waiting in hushed 
suspense for him to break the silence. 

“Faith—" he said at last and, without being 
conscious of having moved, urged forward by the 
expression in his eyes, she bent closer to him, nearer 
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the roughened brown head and upturned face clear 
against the background of oyster-white sail, ‘‘Faith,” 
he repeated, “what are you thinking? Do you 
know 

He stopped abruptly as she started back and an 
expression of annoyance flickered across his face. 
He heard, as she did, and at the same instant, the 
sudden medley of sounds that broke the hush and 
destroyed the intimacy and sent Faith's thoughts 
flying toward the house. 

“That’s Lanny playing!” Faith sprang to her feet. 

“‘Unmistakably,” he said dryly. 

“And people singing!” 

“Quite a gathering, I should say.” 

“But they shouldn't be! No wonder dinner is 
late.” She was poised for flight. “Excuse me, Bill.” 

His face cleared and he looked up at her quiz- 
zically, his smile slanting, fans of lines crinkling 
at the corners of his eyes. 

“Go ahead,” he said evenly. “T’ll bring the lug- 
gage. See you later.” 

She did not wait to reply. Anxiety crowded all 
other emotions from her heart and mind as she ran 
along the landing and through the gap between the 
growth of bayberry and the hedge. 

The Brownies, Midge and Bunny, were engaged 
in a spiritless game of croquet on the lawn. They 
brightened as she appeared and called to her as 
she passed. She slackened her pace to a walk, con- 
scious of her wind-blown hair, of her bare legs, of 
her swimming suit not too decorously concealed by 
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Linda’s new sweater. It wasn’t possible to appear 
dignified, she told herself steadyingly, but she 
needn't disclose the panic she felt to the guests on 
the porch. 

“Eello!” she called brightly, aware of the tension 
tn the atmosphere, trying to ignore the sounds of 
revelry which floated out through opened windows. 

Mrs. Elmer J. Brown, her coronet braids neatly 
rewound, printed silk in a floral design pulled tautly 
over bulges and curves, amber needles clicking 
through mustard-colored wool, broke off a mono- 
logue directed at Miss Edmonds as Faith came up 
to the porch. 

“Good-evening, Miss Merrill,” she said with 
pointed politeness, obviously wishing to impress 
upon the others the fact that she was always a lady, 
even when sorely tried. 

Miss Edmonds, a finger inserted between the 
pages of The Altantic M onthly, glanced up in re- 
lief but with a critical expression in her pale sandy- 
lashed eyes. 

“Did you have a pleasant sail?” Miss Edmonds 
asked, raising her voice against the blast of sound 
from inside. 

“Yes, thank you. We were later than we meant to 
be. The wind dropped rather suddenly.” 

“The wind dropped, did it?” Mrs. Farrington 
mumbled half-aloud. She sat, at some distance, 
creaking back and forth in a rocker, her mouth 
drawn down at the corners, dipping stealthily into 
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a box of chocolates partially concealed by the black 
velvet jacket. “The wind dropped, did it? My! My!” 
She chuckled to herself in a mirthless drone and her 
shrewd bright eyes were sly. 

Midge and Bunny lumbered up and dropped down 
on the edge of the porch, their feet, enormous in 
white suede oxfords, kicking through the border of 
flowers. 

“We're crazy about sailing,” Midge cried, or 
maybe it was Bunny. Faith was never quite sure 
which was which. “Will Mr. Blake take us some- 
time ?”’ 

“I'm sure he will,” Faith said, smiling, averting 
her glance from crushed petunias and trampled 
ageratum. 

“You ask him, Miss Merrill,” Bunny urged. They 
looked at each other and broke into giggles, 

“Miss Merrill needn't put herself out,” Mrs. 
Brown said meaningly. “I’m not sure that we can 
continue our very delightful stay here.” 

The giggles ceased. “But, Mumsey,” one of the 
girls protested. “You said ‘a 

Mr. Brown opened the screen door and stepped 
out to the porch. 

‘Il don’t note any progress,” he reported to his 
wife, then saw Faith and looked a little embar- 
rassed. “We were just wondering whether you 
charming young ladies were engaged in a sit-down 
strike,” he went on, heavily facetious. “The young 
people inside don’t seem to be concerned with the 
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inner man but we oldsters are apt to be more ad- 
dicted to the habit of meals at regular times.” 


“Jeepers creepers 
Where'd you get those peepers?” 


came in a spirited chorus through the living-room 
windows. Mrs. Farrington raised her voice. 

“No consideration,” she droned, through the 
noise, above the Brownies’ resumed giggling. “I get 
faint if I’m made to wait for meals. I look stout 
but I’m not strong. I don't suppose you can give 
us any idea, Miss Merrill, when dinner is likely to 
be served.” 

“Right away,” Faith assured them brightly, 
though she felt far from confident of being able to 
produce the miracle she promised. “Excuse me.” 

She opened the screen-door and stepped into the 
hall. Mother, at the opposite door, was dismissing 
the last of what must have been a considerable num- 
her of guests, for beyond the figures at the door, 
Faith saw other guests, ladies in light summer 
gowns and party hats, moving along the walk to- 
ward the line of cars at the curbing. Mother wore 
2 relic of former luxury, a tea-gown of lace and 
pale pink chiffon with an accordion-pleated train 
which she had looped up over her arm, Her voice 
sounded happy and excited. It had been a successful 
party, Faith reflected grimly. The hostess was ec- 
static and the guests, obviously, were reluctant to 
leave. 

Her canvas ghillies made no sound. Faith went 
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to the living-room door and looked in. Yes, the 
party had been successful, the reflection continued. 
No effort or expense had been spared. The tea- 
table, set with Mother's silver tea service, looked 
considerably depleted but various silver plates, un- 
packed for the occasion, testified to the bounty 
which had been offered the guests. A decanter, nearly 
empty, stood among crumpled napkins, glasses and 
Aunt Faith's Haviland cups and saucers in the 
Autumn Leaf pattern which had been stored for 
safety on the highest shelf of the pantry cupboard. 
A cocktail shaker, flanking the teapot on the silver 
tray, told Faith that hospitality had progressed 
from tea to more enlivening refreshments which 
probably accounted for the silvery chime of Mother's 
laughter. 

The four young people around the piano, freed 
from the restrictions of a more mature companion- 
ship, were evidently just getting under way. Lanny, 
as she stood unnoticed at the door, altered the 
rhythm of the music, slipping from swing into senti- 
ment. Martha Sargeant, her face bright with ani- 
mation, leaned against the piano, smiling as Lanny 
sang 


“Here we are 
Out of cigarettes 
Holding hands and yawning 
See how late it gets”... 


Miles Farrington drew Linda into his arms. They 
began to dance in the restricted area in the middle 
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of the floor. Faith saw Linda draw back to glance 
up at her partner, saw her face soften and a pleased 
dreamy smile curve her lips. She settled back against 
his shoulder and his blond head bent down so that 
his lips touched her hair. Milly, making an excuse of 
collecting napkins and cups, wandered about the 
room like one in a trance. 

Faith, standing at the door, felt a moment of 
loneliness, excluded from the gaicty, knowing that 
the moment she appeared it would cease. Her nor- 
mal desire for companionship, for light-hearted 
pleasure, rebelled, in that moment, against the re- 
sponsibilities she had imposed upon herself. She 
watched the swing of Linda’s pleated skirt, fanning 
silkily against her legs as she danced. It wasn't 
worth it, she thought, not enviously but with rebel- 
lion flaming into a brighter blaze. Nothing was 
worth missing the natural, spontaneous gaiety of 
youth... 

The moment passed. Through the music, Faith 
heard the creak of Mrs. Farrington’s rocker, the 
Brownies’ giggling, the platform voice of Elmer J. 
Brown. She was reminded of dinner that must be 
served, of the tense atmosphere on the porch, of 
Mrs. Young's probable reactions to the party. Milly, 
turning, caught sight of her. Milly's round eyes grew 
rounder. She glanced, with a startled expression to- 
ward the piano, then back again at Faith. 

“As though I were a lady policeman,” Faith 
thought, “about to make a raid." But rebellion had 
flared briefly and died down into ashes, She gestured 
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an admonition of silence and indicated that Milly 
should continue her activities. Mother still lingered 
at the front door, calling farewells to her guests. 
Faith started for the kitchen, bracing herself to meet 
an issue that must be faced. 








Sslle 


THE KITCHEN, LARGE, OLD-FASHIONED, BRIGHT 
with windows and jonquil-yellow paint, was, ordi- 
narily, an island of peace in a turbulent sea. This 
evening, however, the tide had washed over it, leay- 
ing, as it receded, the wreckage and debris from 
preparations for the party. Tables were littered, 
the sink piled high, cupboard doors flung open, the 
floor untidy. Mrs. Young, angular, her plain face 
set in a flinty expression, sat with folded arms on 
a straight-backed chair, a granite boulder, offering 
continued resistance to the tide. Faith drew a long, 
steadying breath. 

“Hello!” Faith said brightly. “You've been de- 
layed, haven't you? It’s past time for dinner.” 

“You've no need to tell me,” Mrs. Young 
snapped. Her glance turned significantly to the clock 
on the shelf above the range. “I’ve been watching 
the hands move. That's all I've been doin’ the best 
part of the afternoon.” 

Faith’s heart sank. But she must keep the situa- 
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tion well in hand, she told herself. It was impossible 
to disregard the confusion in the kitchen. It was 
equally impossible to hold Mrs. Young responsible 
for dinner being delayed. “The party seems to be 
over,” she said, hoping to indicate sympathy with- 
out openly criticising the others, “We'll have to 
hurry, Mrs, Young. Isn't anything ready?” 

“Ask your mother.”’ Mrs. Young’s gaunt frame 
in the neat housedress she wore became more rigid. 
“She’s taken over. I've been asked to leave.” 

“Asked to—! Who asked you?” 

“Your mother.” 

“But—but why ?” 

“Because I don’t choose to be treated like a sery- 
ant. It’s not what I'm used to. I’m not used to 
havin’ my first name shouted around by them that 
think themselves above me. ‘Viola, do this,’ and 
‘Viola, do that,’ she mimicked in a nasal parody of 
Mother's dulcet tones. 

“Did she do that?’ Nervous laughter shook in 
Faith's voice. She steadied it with an effort. “Mother 
doesn’t mean to be superior," she went on, control- 
ling exasperation. “‘She’s accustomed to Negro serv- 
ants and of course we call them by their first names. 
Mother doesn’t understand that it’s different here. 
Of course you aren't going to leave. I couldn't get 
along without you, Everybody knows that you're 
the best cook on Cape Ann. I'm sorry this hap- 
pened. I shouldn’t have gone sailing. It’s the first 
time | have gone, the first day I’ve taken off . 

Faith's voice trailed into ineffectual silence. Pre- 
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meditated flattery, the appeal for sympathy she 
had unconsciously offered, met with flinty silence. 
She stifled a sigh. 

“I know this has disturbed you,” she went on 
after a moment. “Dinner must be served, though. 
Isn't there something we can get together in a 
hurry?” 

Mrs. Young appeared to be permanently cemented 
to the chair. 

“You can feed them on the sandwiches that was 
made. There ought to be plenty. They used all the 
bread.” This, Faith recognized, was Mrs. Young's 
hour of triumph, her revenge for indignities suffered, 
and she meant to make the most of it. “And my 
cake wasn’t good enough,” she added. “They had 
to send out for fancy cakes. Forty cents a dozen 
and not more than a bite to one of them, You'd think 
money grew on trees. You'd suppose x 

“Then there’s cake for dinner,”’ Faith interrupted. 
“That's something— Oh, Milly!" she broke off as 
Milly, making her eyes innocent, came into the 
kitchen with a loaded tray. “Finish setting the 
tables, Milly. Send Linda to me. Keep Mother out 
of the kitchen. Tell Lanny to make excuses to the 
guests.” 

“Okay,” Milly set the tray on the bread-box where 
it slanted precariously and fled from the room. 

“That girl!” Mrs. Young, prompted by instinct, 
jerked up from the chair and removed the tray to a 
place of safety. Motion having been achieved, she 
set to work among the litter on the tables. “You 
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hired me,” she said testily, ‘and I waited to tell you 
I'm leavin’. I gave you warnin’, Miss Merrill, that 
if there was any more interferin’ in the kitchen, I 
couldn't make out to stay.” 

“I know,” Faith said wearily. “And I’m sorry. 
But you will help me out with dinner, won't you? 
Won't you please try to overlook what happened 
this afternoon? I'll promise you it won't happen 
again.” 

“My week’s not out till to-morrow noon. I’ve got 
biscuits ready to bake,” she added grudgingly. 
“There's cold sliced meat and potatoes cooked for 
salad. I could heat up some of that canned asparagus, 
if you're a mind, though it costs too much to serve 
to boarders. I'll work out my time. I reckon I owe 
you that much notice. But I’m leavin’ to-morrow 
noon.” 

“We'll talk about that to-morrow.” Faith hur- 
ried back and forth between the refrigerator and 
the cleared space on the table. “I'll make the salad. 
You bake the biscuits. Oh, you’ve washed the let- 
tuce! You’re an angel, Mrs. Young!” 

Mrs. Young’s reply was a sniff but she moved 
briskly and Faith knew that a truce had been de- 
clared. To-morrow, of course— Mrs. Young, as 
she herself expressed it, was a woman of her word. 
But to-morrow was another day. If dinner were 
served to-night 

Linda came flying into the kitchen, her pleated 
skirt swinging, an expression of concern clouding 
her pretty face. 
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“Faith, darling!” she cried. “I’m so sorry! We 
had no idea it was so late. I know what you're think- 
ing but FF 

“Then you should blush for shame.” 

“T am blushing. I’m abject!" cried Linda who sel- 
dom spared emphasis. “I'm crawling! What can I 
do?” 

“Fix this lettuce.” Faith began to dice potatoes 
with hurrying fingers. “Haven't you any sense, 
Linda? Who thought of this party?” 

“Nobody did.” Linda arranged lettuce leaves 
daintily, “It just happened. I mean one thing led to 
another and % 

“and nobody was more surprised than you 
when suddenly there was a party.” 

“T was. | mean— Well, here’s how it happened, 
Faith. One of Mother’s friends, a Mrs. Ames who's 
staying at the Inn, telephoned her at noon and 
Mother invited her here for tea this afternoon. 
Then Mother decided she might as well ask some 
other friends, too. You know how Mother is when 
she starts issuing invitations 4 

“] have a vague idea.” Faith’s voice was edged 
with sarcasm. “But why did you /et her, Lin?” 

“T didn’t think it would do any harm, just having 
a few ladies in for tea. Everything was running 
smoothly. The trouble was " 














“What it always is. Parties go to your heads. 
Couldn't you have given Mother's friends a cup of 
tea without getting out the good silver and china 
and making a shambles of the kitchen?” 
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“Would you have had us entertain just any old 
way?” Linda inquired plaintively. “I should think 
you'd have some pride, Faith. It seemed a good 
opportunity vs 

“Oh, I know,” Faith interrupted. “You couldn’t 
resist making an impression on Mother's friends. 
Well, I’ve no doubt you made it.” 

“They had a wonderful time.” Linda laughed 
reminiscently. “You know how Mother is. The 
southern hospitality simply flowed. She got out the 
sherry but it was Miles who made cocktails.” 

“Over your dead body, I presume.” 

““He’s a guest, too, isn’t he?’’ Linda’s voice was 
demure. “Heaven knows you've harped enough on 
being nice to boarders. And he used his own Bacardi. 
At least there certainly wasn’t any here. Lanny was 
marvellous. You know how women coo over his 
pretty manners. He played and we sang ig 

‘“_ and a good time was had by all,”’ Faith 
finished crisply, “‘except the people who are paying 
board and have a right to expect dinner to be served 
on time,” 

“That wasn't our fault,” Linda said heatedly. 
“Mrs. Young had plenty of time to get dinner, She 
simply sat, Faith. Yes, you did, Mrs. Young. I 
don't know what she's told you, Faith, but that’s 
the truth. She simply sat and glared at Mother.” 

Faith glanced anxiously at Mrs. Young who bent 
to open the oven door. “Lin, please!” she urged. 

But Linda had a grievance. 

“T should think we might expect a little coopera- 
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tion in the kitchen,” she went on. “We did all the 
work. Mother made mayonnaise and Milly and I 
polished the silver and did the sandwiches. You'd 
think we haven't a right to step a foot into the 
kitchen.” 

“You haven't,” Faith said, “except on legitimate 
errands.” 

“Mother merely made a few requests,” Linda 
continued. “She merely asked Mrs. Young to get 
down the china and wash it and she refused.” 

Mrs. Young straightened. 

“] take my orders from them that hires me.” She 
glared at Linda across the room, her lips, after she 
had spoken, buttoned firmly together. 

“You had no reason to be so disagreeable, Mrs. 
Young,” Linda went on, not at all intimidated by 
the glare. “Mother was pleasant, Faith. You know 
she’s always pleasant with ser # 

“Linda, hush! Faith commanded, cutting the 
word “servant” neatly in half. 

But Mrs. Young was not deceived. Her expres- 
sion was flinty as she attacked the cans of asparagus. 
Mother was the bone of contention, Faith thought 
wearily, Linda, ordinarily, got along well enough 
with Mrs. Young. Mother would have to 

The thought was not, then, completed. An im- 
mediate crisis was averted. The sound of the piano 
floated out into the kitchen. Lanny's voice, let out 
to its fullest volume, led a straggling chorus which, 
as they listened, steadied and swelled. 
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“Good heavens!’ Faith exclaimed. “hat is he 
doing ?”’ 

“Lanny? I don’t know.” Linda’s expression was 
puzzled. “They’re singing ‘Happy Birthday to 
You.’ It’s the boarders, That's Mr. Brown's bari- 
tone. I’ve heard him singing in the bathroom.” 

“But whose birthday is it?” 

“Lord only knows.” 

Milly told them. She came teetering into the 
kitchen, her face wreathed in a beaming smile. 

“Lanny fixed it," she announced. “Gosh, he’s 
wonderful! They’re all as sweet as pie.” 

“Lanny fixed what?” Faith demanded. 

“He told them this is your mother's birthday and 
that’s why we had the party. He told them dinner 
is late because it’s a special birthday dinner. He’s 
got them all singing ‘Happy Birthday.’ 

“The lamb!” Linda broke into laughter. “Has 
Mother been informed?” 

“She’s there with them,” Milly said. “Now, who 
else would have thought of that?” she asked rev- 
erently, “Who else would have the brains?” 

“You're confusing intelligence with impudence, 
Milly. There's no special dinner. We'll be lucky to 
have dinner at all.” She thought for a confused 
moment, half laughing with Linda, pushing her hair 
back from her forehead with the palm of her hand 
in a preoccupied gesture. Then a plan of action, fully 
organized, came to her mind. “All right, it’s a 
birthday dinner,” she said. “There's tomato juice 
in the refrigerator, Milly. Take in all the crackers 
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you can find. Those English biscuits Mother or- 
dered, cheese wafers, saltines. Refill the decanter, 
Linda.” 

“The sherry’s all gone.” 

“There’s cooking sherry in the pantry. Bill Blake 
got it for Mother. They won’t know the difference. 
Olives,” she added recklessly, “and open those jars 
of shrimp. Stuff them to the gills. I need time.” 

The girls, still laughing, separated to carry out 
instructions. Faith turned her attention to Mrs. 
Young. “Cut the sheet of cake into three parts,” 
she directed. “I’ll make the icing. Get me powdered 
sugar and cream * 

“IT know what's needed for icing.” Mrs. Young’s 
voice was grim but she regarded Faith with a sort 
of flinty admiration. Mrs. Young did not approve 
of double-dealing. She was a granite spar of in- 
tegrity. But she recognized ingenuity when she saw 
it and paid a grudging tribute to enterprise. 

Faith was beating the icing when the door to the 
kitchen porch opened and closed. She glanced up 
and saw Bill Blake halting a hurried progress, stand- 
ing inside the door. Milly and Linda had carried the 
last loaded tray into the living-room. Mrs. Young 
moved capably between the range and the serving 
table. Bill had, evidently, come directly from the 
boathouse in response to a summons. He had pulled 
a pair of soiled duck pants on over his swimming 
trunks and wore the jersey he’d worn sailing. His 
hair was still roughened from the wind and his moc- 
casins weren't laced. 
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“Hello,” he ventured tentatively, “I hear we're 
having a party. I hear the family had a merry after- 
noon while we were away. Linda called me up from 
the boathouse. What's happening ?” 

“Lanny has presented Mother with a birthday. 
Aren’t they awful? If you laugh, I'll kill you!” 

“But you're laughing, too,” His expression re- 
laxed, 

“T'm not!” But she was laughing, helplessly, tears 
of mirth gathering on her lashes. “It’s hysterics!” 
she gasped. “I’m not really amused.” 

“You would be if you could see the party. I 
glanced in from outside. Lanny is a genius, Mrs. 
Brown's husband, I gathered, is about to oblige 
with a solo. Dollars to doughnuts it will be ‘The 
Road to Mandalay.’ ” 

“You win,” Faith said as introductory chords 
reached them, muted by space and walls, but crash- 
ing in Lanny'’s most flourishing style. “Mrs. Far- 
rington?”’ she questioned. 

‘She is polishing off the sherry.” 

“Cooking sherry.” She laughed again. “Will you 
do something for me, Bill?” 

“Certainly. That’s why I[ came.” 

“Go out and buy ice cream. As much as you 
think we'll need. And Bill : 

“Yes [- 

“Will you send a telegram for me while you're 
in town? Better write it down. There's the market- 
ing pad and pencil,” 
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“Ready.” He held the pencil over the pad. 

She was silent for a moment. Then, “Send it to 
Mrs. Thomas M. Callander,” she said. “Iwo ‘T’s.” 

“L as in elephant ?” he asked. 

She made no response to his pleasantry. Uncon- 
sciously she brushed her hair back from her fore- 
bead again with a weary gesture. She saw that his 
expression had altered. He was watching her 
thoughtfully, almost as though he anticipated the 
message she was about to give him. 

“The address is Sound Point, New York,” she 
went on. “This message. ‘Mother accepts your invi- 
tation with pleasure. Leaving to-morrow evening.’ ” 

Mrs. Young stood still to listen. Bill Blake's 
glance remained fixed on the pad. 

“Leaving to-morrow evening,'"” she repeated 
steadily, making an effort to take in her stride this 
first admission of defeat, trying not to see Mother 
in her tea-gown waving to her guests from the door, 
wondering what lay behind the thoughtful expres- 
sion in Bill Blake's eyes. 

“You're sending your mother away?” he asked, 
finally, as she remained silent. 

“We can't have things like this happening.”” Her 
woice sounded harsh even to herself. She was cross 
because she was decply moved, because she sensed an 
implied criticism in Bill Blake's question. “Add this 
to the message,” she went on. “ “Will wire time of 
arrival in New York. Congratulations’— No, you'd 
better make that “Love and best wishes to Amy’ and 
seen it ‘Faith.’ ” 
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“Dr. SARGEANT IS A VERY RARE SPIRIT,”’ Miss Ep- 
monds said and moved the rocking chair in which 
she sat back and forth with a leisurely motion. 

“I'm sure he is,”’ Faith replied since a comment 
seemed to be expected. She felt that the reply was 
inadequate but it was the best she could do. Until 
this summer she had not so much as heard the name 
of the distinguished scholar who was, oddly enough, 
Martha Sargeant’s grandfather. She had heard a 
good deal of him since and was likely to hear more. 

She was not mistaken. 

“Dr. Sargeant is writing a series of articles on 
‘The Decline of Culture,’ '"* Miss Edmonds informed 
her. 

Faith wanted to ask, ‘‘Has it declined?” but re- 
sisted the temptation. Miss Edmonds aroused in 
her a strong desire to riddle her pedantic statements 
with facetious remarks, It was, she knew, a juvenile 
desire, like wanting to annoy your school teacher 
and lighten with levity an academic atmosphere, 
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Faith controlled the desire resolutely and remained 
politely silent. 

But the Decline of Culture didn’t seem very im- 
portant, she thought as Miss Edmonds went on to 
elaborate upon the theme. Faith, making a pretense 
of attentive interest, glanced off across the lawn, 
black and silver in the moonlight, to the steps lead- 
ing down to the beach where Linda sat with Bill 
Blake. The decline of her positive authority in the 
household was, to her, a matter of greater im- 
portance. 

It was declining. She couldn't logically explain 
the feeling she had that, gradually, in a way that de- 
fied analysis, control of the situation was slipping 
out of her grasp. On the surface, since Mother had 
heen sent off to Aunt Enid’s and Mrs. Young had 
been persuaded to stay, the routine had moved 
smoothly. The Browns, having “done” the Cape, 
had moved on up into Maine but a party of public 
school Art teachers, making a tour of the summer 
galleries, had, temporarily, taken over their rooms. 
There had been no further explosions of tempera- 
ment, no outward rebellion. Meals had been served 
on time. Mrs. Young's niece, a younger edition of 
Mrs. Young herself, came in each day to help with 
the cleaning and upstairs work. Lanny had been at 
least sketchily faithful to his duties. Linda had been 
sweet and forgiving in her attitude toward old Mrs, 


Farrington 





But in that lay one of the few tangible reasons 
for Faith's concern. Linda’s behavior had been too 
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good to be true. Faith sensed that the honeyed 
sweetness of her manner concealed continued resent- 
ment. She had wondered, at times, whether Linda 
encouraged Miles Farrington’s marked attentions to 
infuriate his aunt or because she enjoyed his com- 
panionship. She hadn’t given him a great deal of 
encouragement in the past few days. She had seemed, 
rather noticeably Faith thought, to prefer Bill’s 
company. Miles appeared to accept the deflection, 
if such it was, with composure and the old lady was 
obviously relieved. Faith wondered, now, whether 
Linda sat on the steps with Bill to pique Miles’ 
waning interest or to throw a smoke-screen about 
their personal activities by agreement with him. 
Well, Bill seemed willing to serve her in either ca- 
pacity. Linda had only to draw! his name 

That wasn't fair, she told herself. Why shouldn’t 
he be attracted? Why shouldn't Bill Blake prefer 
Linda’s company to her own? Linda was always 
sunny, fundamentally, whatever her mood of the 
moment. She had no resentments, no antagonism 
toward him. She had neither the desire nor the need 
to win his sympathy because she had had it from the 
first. And perhaps Linda was deeply attached to Bill. 
The attraction of opposites might very well func- 
tion both ways. Funny how reluctant she was to ac- 
cept that possibility. She’d never been jealous of 
Linda. Oh, well... 

Lovely night! Faith’s glance turned again to the 
steps at the end of the lawn. The two figures there 
appeared flat and unreal, like silhouettes cut from 
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black paper and pasted against the reflected ripple 
and shine of the moonlight on the water. Only their 
voices gave them reality, Linda’s gay laugh, Bill 
Blake’s deeper, more resonant tones. There was no 
wind. The air was unusually mild. The moonlight 
made her restless. She should be in at the desk, mak- 
ing entries in the ledger she kept with meticulous 
care. She would make excuses and go in at once. 
Figures had a steadying effect. They kept her mind 
fixed upon Uncle Caleb 

A repeated upward inflection in Miss Edmonds’ 
voice caught and held Faith's attention. 

“7’m sorry,” she said. 

“It is a night for dreaming, isn’t it?" Miss Ed- 
monds said indulgently. “I asked you whether you 
had read Dr. Sargeant's ‘Intellectual Experiment.’ ” 

“No—no, I haven't,” Faith said. “I’m afraid 
we've been rather more interested in trying to sup- 
port ourselves, than in literature,” she added apolo- 
getically. 

“That is the history of the Brook Farm experi- 
ment,” Miss Edmonds explained. 

“Oh, yes,” Faith murmured vaguely. 

“] worked with him on that. In fact I might say," 
Miss Edmonds gave a deprecating laugh, “that in 
a modest way I was Dr. Sargeant's amanuensis. I 
have been with him, as secretary, for a number of 
years. It has been an inestimable privilege to have 
worked with him and to have secured his confidence. 
That, of course, is why I am here with Martha this 
summer.” 
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Faith sensed that Miss Edmonds was entirely un- 
conscious of the sigh she breathed. 

“Tutoring Martha must be much less interesting 
than working with Dr, Sargeant,” she said sympa- 
thetically. 

Miss Edmonds sighed again. “We progress 
slowly,” she admitted. “I’d hoped—” She broke off, 
then added after a moment, “Dr. Sargeant has 
trusted me to prepare Martha for college entrance 
examinations. Of course I consider his confidence a 
rare compliment but a 

“Perhaps Martha isn't college material,” Faith 
suggested. 

“There's no interest," Miss Edmonds confessed. 
“Martha is tractable. She gives every appearance of 
attention but she simply, and [ feel deliberately, 
closes her mind against me, I feel that she resents 
me bitterly. This is quite confidential,”* she added. 

“Of course,” Faith assured her. Miss Edmonds 
had reached the limit of her patience with Martha, 
she thought. She was bored with acting as tutor 
and duenna to an unresponsive charge and longing 
to return to the rarefied atmosphere of Dr. Sar- 
geant’s study. Faith pictured the gentleman as tall 
and distinguished in appearance with a gray Van 
Dyke beard and Oxford glasses. Perhaps Miss Ed- 
monds was in love with him. At any rate she dreaded 
disappointing him in the matter of Martha's exam- 
inations. “Is it essential that Martha shall go to 
college?” she asked, hoping to be helpful. 

“That is Dr. Sargeant's wish.” 
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“But if she isn’t interested,” Faith persisted, 
“isn't it possible that something else seems more im- 
portant to her?” 

“It is quite possible,” Miss Edmonds said im- 
pulsively, then paused to consider. “Dr. Sargeant 
feels,” she continued cautiously, “that college will 
provide certain safeguards. Unfortunately Martha 
bes inherited regrettable tendencies. Her grand- 
sether is inclined to be too indulgent.” 

So there was a grandmother. Probably a gentle 
seal intimidated by her husband's prestige. The il- 
lestrious scholar was probably a domestic tyrant. 
Faith's growing sympathy for Martha increased. 

“Why don’t you put her in a convent ?” she asked. 

Miss Edmonds accepted the suggestion literally. 
“Tm sure we shan’t be forced to such drastic meas- 
eres,” she said, obviously shocked. “You see we have 
Dr. Sargeant’s reputation to consider. Any breath 
ef scandal— He has enemies, as have all truly great 
seem, who would be glad to witness his humiliation. 
| Bie is impractical, perhaps, in a worldly sense. He 
- Ges in the realm of the intellect. Mrs. Sargeant 
ged I make every effort to protect him from the 
Getty annoyances of daily life. I am often discour- 
goed but I shall persevere until Martha is safely in 
eellegc."' 

Dr. John Brooks Sargeant sounded to Faith like 
@ wery practical gentleman, indeed. He appeared to 
be seficiently practical to have realized the value 
et feminine devotion, to insure his own peace of 
geod whatever the probable effect upon Martha's 
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future. She felt that she should dislike him intensely, 
and sympathy for Miss Edmonds, for Martha, for 
Martha’s grandmother, warmed her voice when she 
spoke. 

“But will Martha be safe in college?” she asked. 
“You can't make people behave, can you? You can 
discipline them arbitrarily as you—’’ She broke off, 
disconcerted to find herself repeating the advice Bull 
Blake had given her, surprised that she had remem- 
bered the exact words he had used. She had resented 
that advice from him. How differently even truths 
appeared when they applied to oneself. And they 
were truths, though she had refused to accept them. 
She heard him laugh at the end of the lawn and was 
ruefully thankful that he was too far away to have 
overheard what she had said. 

“Discipline is essential,” Miss Edmonds remarked 
sententiously. Then her voice brightened with op- 
timism which Faith felt to be false. “Of course it 
has been a delightful summer in many ways,” she 
continued. ‘‘We are fortunate to have stopped here 
where Martha has had companionship. Lanning 
seems to me eminently trustworthy. I feel perfectly 
safe when Martha is with him.” 

Faith acknowledged the tribute to Lanny with a 
laugh and Miss Edmonds went on to contrast 
Lanny’s manner and attitude with those of certain 
of his contemporaries. Faith wished that she shared 
Miss Edmonds’ unquestioning confidence in her 
brother. She’d wondered, when they'd driven off in 
the station-wagon earlier in the evening, where 
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Lanny and Martha were going. He had promised 
not to take Martha to the Casino again but she 
wasn’t certain that she could rely on his promise. 
Lanny had been more than ordinarily evasive 
since Mother had gone to Aunt Enid’s. Yes, she ad- 
mitted anxiously, evasive was the word. He gave 
every appearance of candor but when she tried to 
put her finger on him he simply wasn’t there. He 
slid out from under her questions like quicksilver 
rolling from a broken thermometer, and turned up, 
mentally, in some quite unexpected location. He'd 
had more telephone calls than usual but it was im- 
possible to gather any information from the ensuing 
conversations. Lanny was adept at leaving the bur- 
den to the person at the other end of the wire. 
Well, the first week in August was nearly over. 
If they could keep the guests they had until the end 
of the month, they would break even. Miles Far- 
rington would probably not remain that long nor the 
touring Art teachers. But if the others stayed 
Figures slipped through her mind, comforting, 
reassuring. Uncle Caleb needn't know that she’d 
sent Mother away—unless he came here, which was 
hardly likely. Uncle Caleb was a very old man, 
though mentally rather frighteningly alert. He sel- 
dom left the house in Boston. She wrote to him at 
intervals and he replied with brief notes. She felt 
fairly confident that Uncle Caleb would not come 
here .. 
Miss Edmonds rose at last from the chair beside 
Faith. 
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“T’ve enjoyed talking,” she said. “One does. It 
seems to be a universal failing of human nature.” 
She walked past Faith and stood, for a moment, 
looking out across the lawn toward the harbor, erect 
in her tailored shirtwaist dress of fine flannel, her 
crinkly, sandy head bare, one hand swinging the 
ribbon from which the Phi Beta Kappa key glinted 
dully in the moonlight. “It és a night for dreaming,” 
she said more wistfully than indulgently, Faith 
thought. “Well, I have some reading to do. Good- 
night, Miss Merrill.” 

“Good-night and pleasant dreams.” 

Miss Edmonds roused from some abstraction. 
“Thank you. Dreams, even pleasant ones, aren't 
very rewarding, are they? I’m afraid I prefer what 
is known as a ‘good night's sleep.’ ” 

She was human after all, Faith thought, remain- 
ing on the porch after Miss Edmonds had gone in- 
side. She was lonely and frightened because she 
knew Martha would not pass her examinations. 
You were vulnerable when success or personal hap- 
piness depended on other human beings. She was 
lonely, too. The moonlight, the fragrance of the 
phlox in the border, mingling with freshly cut grass 
in the salty air, gave her a feeling of nostalgia. 
Homesick? Well, not for Virginia, certainly; not for 
any place or any experience she had known. Welt- 
schmerz, Father had called it. Nothing more definite. 
Still 

Voices came to her from around the porch and 
she left her chair abruptly. The teachers were re- 
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turning. She didn't feel like being polite to them. 
Linda still sat with Bill Blake on the steps at the 
end of the lawn. Faith went into the hall, lit by 
bulbs in the hurricane globes. Miles Farrington, at 
the opposite end of the hall, was opening the door 
for his aunt. He called “hello” and gave her his 
quick flashing smile. He was extraordinarily good- 
looking. That thought recurred to her, whenever, 
after an interval, she saw him again. 

“Hello!” she said. “You're home early, aren’t 
you?” 

“It's Aunt Geneva's bedtime.” 

“Oh, it is, is it?” The old lady tilted back her 
head to look up at her nephew. “I don’t know as 
anybody has given you the say of what time I go 
to bed.” 

“Affection prompts my solicitude.”” He stopped to 
kiss her cheek. 

“Affection!” she sniffed but she was unable to 
conceal her pride and pleasure in him, Her hand 
lingered on his arm. “You coming up now, Miles?” 
she asked. 

“Not quite yet.” His smiling glance rested upon 
her. He covered her hand with his own. “I'll sit out 
on the porch and smoke a cigarette or two. You 
know you don’t like the smell of smoke.” 

“It bothers my asthma.” She lingered beside him. 
“But you can smoke if you're a mind to, Miles.” 

“IT wouldn’t accept such a sacrifice.” He placed 
his hands on her shoulders and gave her a gentle 
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start toward the stairs. “March now, lady. It’s 
late.” 

She mounted the stairs, slowly, heavily, the glass 
grapes on her hat making a tinkling sound, grape- 
colored silk whispering as she climbed. He stood 
watching her until she reached the top, his face oddly 
gentle, faintly concerned. When a door had closed 
upstairs, he glanced down and around at Faith. 

“She’s a terror, isn’t she?” he said, smiling. 

“You certainly know how to handle her.” Faith 
laughed. “I can’t tell you how often I've admired 
your technique.” 

“She loves it. I’m fond of her,” he said. “She’s 
such a thoroughgoing old tyrant, but 

“But she has a heart of gold?” Faith finished for 
him, smiling. 

“Well, hardly that. She has her points though. 
She’s been generous with me. My parents couldn't 
have managed prep school for me and Yale with all 
the trimmings. I’m immensely grateful to her, too, 
for my present job, but I don’t give her the upper 
hand.” 

“I’ve noticed that. You're wise 

“Practical, at any rate.” He glanced about him, 
along the hall toward the porch, through the living- 
room door. “Where is everybody? By the way, 
Lanny is an enterprising young gentleman, isn’t he?” 

“T shouldn't use quite that term to describe him,” 
Faith said. 

“Oh, then he hasn’t told you, perhaps? I didn’t 
mean to inform on him. I supposed you knew.” 


? 
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“Knew what, please?” 

“That he’s giving dancing lessons to the younger 
citizens over at Bass Rocks. Some of their parents, 
too, I believe.” 

“Dancing lessons a 

“T called with Aunt Geneva on friends of hers 
this evening. There’s a sub-deb in the household. 
She took me off for a walk and when [ told her 
where I was staying she sent up rockets for Lanny.” 

“That little idiot!’ Faith said, affection and 
amusement mingling in her voice. 

‘Martha assists him, I understand.” Miles Far- 
rington was laughing. “I’ve wondered at the ap- 
parent detachment of his interest in her. It seems to 
be purely professional.” 

Well, dancing lessons were safe enough, Faith 
thought when she had said good-night to Miles Far- 
rington and gone up to her room. The colony at 
Bass Rocks was composed of what was known as 
“nice people.” It was certainly a more suitable at- 
mosphere than the Bay View Casino. She hoped 
Miss Edmonds wouldn’t hear of it, though. So danc- 
ing lessons were responsible for the telephone calls. 
But why should Lanny make a mystery of his activi- 
ties? Because Martha was involved, perhaps 

The room at the end of the kitchen wing which 
Faith had shared with Linda she now occupied alone. 
Linda had moved into Mother's room after Mother 
had gone to Aunt Enid’s. Faith sat at the desk which 
had replaced Linda’s bed, a cone of light falling 
from the lamp upon the ledger lying open before 
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her. The entries she should make were gratifying, 
but instead of getting to work her pen scrawled aim- 
less designs on a scratch pad. 

Nothing was happening. There was no reason for 
tension, she told herself steadyingly. But tension was 
there, a vague premonition of some impending 
alarm. The moonlight made her restless. It had 
done no good to draw the shade. She felt it seeping 
‘nto the room with eerie, disquieting magic. The 
night was still, now. The Art teachers had evidently 
left the porch. Through the stillness she heard 
yoices, Linda’s laugh, clear, gay, excited, chiming 
through the shadows. Miles Farrington had appar- 
ently joined the two on the steps. Presently she 
heard Bill Blake calling good-night to the others 
and, drawn to the window, saw him walk up to the 
house across the lawn. 

She stood at the window until his tread sounded 
on the steps leading to the attic, until she heard a 
door close. Then she returned to the desk. It was 
possible, now, to concentrate on figures. Restless- 
ness gradually subsided as the entries absorbed her 
attention. Her pen moved steadily down the meticu- 
lous columns in the ledger she kept for Uncle 
Caleb .-- 
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FAITH STARTED UP, ROUSED ABRUPTLY FROM SLEEP, 
her heart pounding, all her senses alert. She glanced 
around the room convinced that the presence she had 
felt in sleep was actually there. But she was alone. 
Moonlight lay in a bright rectangle on the floor, 
printed with shadows of the foliage outside the 
window. A diffused light, like darkening twilight, 
filled the room. Objects were clearly visible. She 
snapped on the flashlight on the table beside her bed 
to see the time. 

It was a little past midnight. She'd slept an hour 
or so. Slept and dreamed, of course. She dropped 
back again and resolutely closed her eyes. But sleep, 
interrupted, did not return. The impression re- 
mained vividly in her mind. She had felt someone 
bend over her, touch her. She had heard a door 
close gently. Details were not confused as they were 
in a dream. She remembered them in an orderly 
sequence. She sat up again, listening, and was con- 
scious of a breathing hush outside the door, as 
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though someone was listening there. She swung her 
legs over the side of the bed, struck the table and 
the flashlight rolled to the floor. In the hush that 
followed she was certain she heard soft but hurried 
movements in the hall, a door cautiously closing. 

It was Lanny, perhaps. He came into her room 
to talk, sometimes, when he’d been out for the eve- 
ning. He'd found she was sleeping and gone to his 
room. But she could not sleep again until she was 
sure that nothing was amiss. Her feet found the 
slippers beside the bed. She picked up the flashlight 
and, following its cheering disk of light, crossed the 
room and opened the door. 

The narrow hall was quiet. The night-light in 
the bathroom made a dim illumination. Lanny’s door 
was closed. Faith opened it quietly and the disk of 
light danced across his bed. Lanny slept, lying on 
his back, his arms flung up over his head. The light 
did not disturb him. His chest, under striped pa- 
jamas, rose and fell evenly. His eyes remained 
serenely closed. He couldn't have fallen asleep in 
the interval since she had heard movements in the 
hall. Faith withdrew the light and closed the door. 

The door at the end of the hall opened as she 
turned and the disk of light moved to rest upon 
Linda’s face and the short shining curls pushed up 
into a fluff on the top of her head. 

“Hello!” she said softly. “It’s you prowling, is 
it?” 

Linda had not yet prepared for bed. She wore 
the light pleated skirt she’d worn earlier in the eve- 
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ning, the thin wool sweater, white suede pumps and 
sheer stockings in her favorite sun-tan shade. 

“I heard something,” Faith said. 

“Spooks?” Linda smiled. Faith saw that her 
checks were flushed and her eyes were bright and 
soft. 

“Maybe. Did you come into my room?” 

Linda’s eyes widened. “Did somebody?” she 
asked. 

“I thought so.” 

“You were dreaming.” 

“Well, I’m wide awake now,” Faith said a little 
crossly. “You'd better get to bed. It’s past mid- 
night.” 

“T can't sleep.” 

“You haven't tried,” Faith reminded her. 

“I know I can’t. May I come in and talk?” 

“If you won't talk all night. Somebody will have 
to be bright and merry in the morning.” 

Faith went back to bed. Linda followed her into 
the room and closed the door. 

“Don’t turn on the light,” she said and sat on the 
end of the bed, facing her sister, her knees doubled 
up in her folded arms, moonlight shining across 
ber face. 

_ But though she had said she wanted to talk, she 
td not get at it immediately. She was unusually 
_ silent, replying to Faith's casual questions in mono- 
syllables, seemingly absorbed in some personal ab- 
mraction. The silence did not denote sleepiness, how- 

ever. Faith sensed that Linda was excited. She was 
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aware of tension in her sister’s manner, of some 
quality which resembled shyness, though Linda was 
never shy. The thought occurred to her that Linda 
had news of a romantic nature to announce. She'd 
gotten herself engaged, perhaps. Not that engage- 
ments, to Linda, were necessarily binding. Was it 
Bill Blake? she wondered, her heart beating jerkily. 
She thought that Bill Blake would consider an en- 
gagement binding . . . 

“We're pretty awful, aren’t we?” Linda asked 
finally. 

“We? Who?” Faith had not expected conversa- 
tion to begin in precisely this fashion. She was both 
surprised and mystified. 

“Us. Not you, of course. But the rest of us, 
Mother, Lanny, I. We're proud of being the way 
we are, irresponsible, happy-go-lucky. That’s noth- 
ing to be proud of, is it?” 

“T'ye never thought so,” Faith said. 

“T guess that’s why we stick together,” she went 
on reflectively. ““We can think we’re more handsome 
and amusing than ordinary people when we're to- 
gether cheering for each other, I'd have been fright- 
ened to go to New York alone,” she confessed, ‘“‘or 
anywhere I’m not known as one of ‘those delightful 
Merrills.’ Mother was frightened to go to Aunt 
Enid’s.” 

“Why should she have been?” Faith asked. “Aunt 
Enid is her sister.” But she knew that Linda was 
right. Mother was frightened, just at the last, when 
they'd stood on the station platform waiting for 
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the train. She'd clung to them until the last moment, 
not wanting to leave. Her lips had trembled when 
she'd kissed Faith good-bye and her eyes had been 
hurt and reproachful. Her letters seemed happy 
enough, though. But Linda was right. Mother had 
been frightened 

“Because Aunt Enid isn’t like the rest of Mother’s 
family,” Linda replied. “She doesn't approve of 
Mother or like her, really. We're such show-offs,” 
she added with a rueful laugh. “We aren't happy 
unless people approve of us no matter how hard 
we pretend we don’t care what they think. That's 
why I—” She paused, glanced at Faith, then, obvi- 
ously and deliberately, skimmed on to another 
thought. ‘‘It would be shattering, wouldn't it, to find 
you were none of the things you thought you were? 
There'd be nothing of you left. I mean three or four 
goldfish swimming in a pool of minnows probably 
feel pretty superior but one of them, alone in the 
ocean, wouldn’t even be noticed. I Yi 

Faith remained silent as Linda's voice trailed off 
into a sigh. It wasn’t like Lin to ponder seriously 
upon personal failings, she thought, mystified and, 
vaguely, a little disturbed. She was quick enough to 
admit them in a mood of contrition or when she 
knew she would be contradicted. Introspection was 
foreign to her sunny, impulsive temperament. She 
wondered what had turned her sister's thoughts in- 
ward. Something Bill Blake had said, perhaps. He 
seemed to have a faculty for provoking thought. 

Her glance remained upon her sister as the silence 
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lengthened. The moonlight blotted out color so that 
Linda's features, which Faith saw in profile, had the 
pure outlines of a cameo, the fine slightly tilted 
nose, the high cheekbone with the slight depression 
beneath, the full sweetly curved lips, the soft 
rounded chin, What was Linda thinking as she sat 
there, her arms hugging her knees, her face turned 
toward the window? Quite irrelevantly she noticed 
that Linda was not wearing the gold and enamel 
locket on the linked gold chain she had worn earlier 
in the evening. She'd spoken of the catch being loose. 
Had she lost it? 

“Faith,” Linda asked finally, distracting her sis- 
ter's attention from the locket, “what exactly do you 
hope Uncle Caleb will do for us if we make a suc- 
cess of this summer ?” 

“You know. I’ve told you often enough,” Faith 
replied. ‘Make it possible for us to live here. Carry 
us through another season or until we’ve paid for 
the alterations and the equipment. And send Lanny 
to school where he'll be taught something useful.” 

“You mean you—we're to live here?” Linda 
asked, not in protest but as though she wanted a 
clear understanding of Faith’s plans for the future. 
“Winters, too? Wouldn’t it be terribly dreary?” 

“We'd have a roof over our heads and three 
meals a day. Useful things, food and roofs.” 

Linda was silent for a moment. Then, “Send 
Mother back home to Virginia, Faith,” she said with 
unusual earnestness. 

“Why?” Faith was instantly defensive. 
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“Because she’s happy there, a goldfish among the 
minnows.” 

“Why does your mind dwell on goldfish ?” 

“T don’t know.” Linda laughed a little breath- 
lessly. “I guess it’s because Miles showed me some 
pictures of Bermuda. You look at them through 
glass-bottomed boats. Miles was there last winter.” 
She paused, then added, “Please, Faith, send Mother 
back home after she’s finished her visit at Aunt 
Enid’s.” 

“Mother isn’t unhappy here.” 

“Because we're all—” Linda did not complete 
the sentence. ‘Let her go to Aunt Nelle’s or Aunt 
F ay's. " 

“They can’t take care of her. They can’t take care 
of themselves.” The scorn she felt for a way of life 
which she considered shabbily pretentious was ex- 
pressed in her voice. “No, we'll stay here together 
as long as we can.” 

“You do make things hard for yourself,” Linda 
said reflectively. 

“And for the rest of you?” Faith asked. “Is that 
what you're thinking.” 

“No, no, I wasn’t,” Linda said in soft protest. 
“Not that at all. I was thinking of you. You're a 
grand person, Faith, worth more than all the rest 
of us. But you expect too much of people. You're 
always breaking your heart over the rest of us. Bill 
Blake says 
So Bill Blake had discussed her with Linda. 
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“What Bill Blake says is unimportant. And ir- 
relevant and immaterial,” she added with a laugh. 

“He said you'd say that. Why do you dislike 
him ?” 

“I don't dislike him,” Faith said. “He's been very 
helpful and considerate.” 

“He is nice,” Linda said dreamily. ‘He listens 
when you talk. He teases but never about the 
wrong things. You feel that he understands you in 
a—a comfortable sort of way.” 

Linda paused and Faith felt herself waiting for 
her sister to continue. When Linda spoke again, 
however, she did not add to her commendation of 
Bill Blake. “You'll remember what I said about 
Mother, won’t you,” she urged. 

“Why is that important at the moment?” Faith 
asked, feeling let down and exasperated at Linda’s 
insistence. 

“I don’t know.” Linda uncurled herself from the 
foot of the bed. “Maybe it isn’t. I’m thinking of 
you.’ She stood irresolutely beside the bed for a 
moment. “You’ve been so—so wonderful to all of 
us—always. I want you to be happy and have fun.” 

“You'd better run along to bed,” Faith said, 
moved by the sincerity in Linda's voice but reluctant 
to encourage emotion, 

“I’m going.” Linda took a step toward the door, 
then turned quickly and bent over Faith. “Good- 
night, old Drill Sergeant,” she said and held her 
sister in a tight, clinging embrace, “You're the best 
big sister in the world,” she added, her lips against 
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Faith’s cheek, her voice oddly muffled. “I’m a pig. 
But I guess that’s no surprise to you. Good-night.” 

“Lin? What is it, Lin?” Faith caught at her sis- 
ter’s hand as she straightened, and stood erect. 
“Has something happened? Don't go 

But though she had lingered, seemingly reluctant 
to leave, Linda now, was eager to escape. 

“Tt’s late,’ she said. “You asked me not to talk 
all night.” 

“But if there’s anything . 

“There isn’t.” Linda gently withdrew her hand 
from her sister’s clasp, “Good-night, darling. Happy 
dreams." 
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FAITH BRUSHED HER HAIR BACK FROM HER FORE- 
head and watched the ruddy brown skeins fall into 
accustomed natural waves. Pinning the shoulder 
length ends into a roll, she gave some thought to 
her reflection in the mirror. Mother had said she 
was losing her looks, a fate, of course, worse than 
death. She was thinner, she decided. Her cheek- 
bones were more pronounced than they had been in 
the spring and her face looked increasingly mature. 
But her faintly tanned skin was becoming and her 
hazel eyes, more green than brown, were bright and 
alert. 

She was really, fundamentally, quite as handsome 
as Linda, she thought, lingering before the mirror 
for a rare and honest appraisal of her appearance. 
Linda attracted more attention because she con- 
stantly reminded the beholder that she was a beauty, 
not consciously, Faith was obliged to admit, but in 
instinctive reaction to even a casual glance. The 
process defied analysis though Faith had watched it, 
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with amusement or exasperation, since Linda was a 
child. An awareness of observation acted upon her 
like a stimulant. ‘‘We're such show-offs,” Linda had 
said. Well, Linda, at least, showed off gracefully. 
She was spoiled but she was generous. There was 
cause for thanksgiving in that... 

She thought of Linda’s midnight visit last night 
as she tidied the top of the bureau and set the room 
to rights. Linda had had something on her mind, 
something of greater importance than sending 
Mother back to Virginia, though that, in some in- 
yolved way, was a part of it, of course. She’d wor- 
ried a little after Linda had gone, wishing she had 
demanded an explanation. Not that Linda would 
have told her unless it pleased her to do so, but 
she might have been a little more sympathetic. She 
had finally dismissed it as one of Linda’s slightly 
self-dramatizing moods and had gone to sleep. 

Linda probably didn’t remember this morning, or 
remembered only vaguely. Faith threw back the 
sheets and blanket on her bed for an airing. An ob- 
ject fell with a clinking sound to the floor. It was 
Linda’s gold and enameled locket on the linked gold 
chain. An association of ideas flashed into her mind. 
She'd noticed that Linda hadn’t it on when she'd 
sat talking on the foot of the bed. She'd wondered 
if she had lost it. 

A conjecture flicked at the edge of her mind and 
was gone, banished by sounds from the kitchen which 
reminded her of the time. She slipped the locket 
into the pocket of her dress and left the room. 
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Lanny was making splashing sounds in the bath- 
room. Linda’s door stood open. She had probably 
already gone downstairs, Up with the robins! Well, 
perhaps the age of miracles was returning. Relieved 
at not having to shake her sister and brother awake, 
humming contentedly, Faith went down the back 
stairs. 

The kitchen was serene. Breakfast was in prepara- 
tion. Faith said good-morning to Mrs. Young and 
received a brief, though not unamiable response. 
The table on the screened kitchen porch was set for 
the family meal. But Linda was nowhere in sight. 

Milly came into the kitchen as Faith stood, won- 
dering whether to wait for the others, at the kitchen 
porch door. 

“Hello!” Milly said. “I was just coming to call 
you.” 

“Why? Is it late? My clock ‘s 

“Tong distance is trying to get you. They rang 
for the second time a few minutes ago.” 

“Couldn’t you have taken the message?” 

“Tt's a person-to-person call for you.” Milly 
beamed with the pleasure of conveying important 
tidings. “You're to call Operator Eleven.” 

Mother! Faith thought immediately. She went to 
the extension in the pantry followed by Milly, sat 
on the high stool beside the pantry shelf and lifted 
the receiver. Mother might be in trouble or merely 
calling, as she had several times since she'd left 
them, to ask how they were. It seemed pretty early, 
though, the thought continued as she asked for 
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Operator Eleven, an indication that Mother’s mes- 
sage was of greater importance than a greeting to 
her children. Besides, the operator hadn’t asked if 
she might reverse the charge which was Mother's 
way of dealing with economic pressure, 

She had expected to hear Mother’s voice with 
such confidence that when the connection was made 
she kept asking ‘““Who?” though the clear, excited 
voice at the other end of the wire was quite as fa- 
miliar as Mother’s. 

“It’s Linda, Faith,” the voice repeated for the 
third time, conveying a meaning at last. 

“Lin? Lin! Where are you?” she asked and 
heard above the jerky beating of her heart Milly's 
excitedly indrawn breath. 

“I don’t know.” Linda's clear laugh came to her 
over the wire. ‘Wait a minute. Oh!” The laugh 
chimed up the scale again. “Miles says the place 
doesn’t have a name, just a telephone. We're still 
in Massachusetts, though, I think. We left Boston 
an hour ago and we've been calling you <s 

“You—and Miles?” Though she was distracted, 
she felt, curiously, too, a steadying sense of relief. 
When she'd found it was Linda she’d thought, she’d 
been practically sure— “May I ask where you're 
going?’ she inquired, thinking that Milly looked 
like dolls with electric light globes for eyes that you 
rolled balls for at amusement parks. 

“To New York.” Linda’s voice was breathless. 
“We have to get some clothes for me and do some- 
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thing about Miles’ business before we sail for Ber- 
muda.” 

“You and Miles are going to Bermuda? Just let 
me get this straight. I’m only your sister but i 

“Oh, it’s all perfectly /egal,” Linda's voice as- 
sured her. ‘“We were married in Boston at 4 o'clock 
this morning. The minister wore a night-shirt |" The 
laugh chimed again. “Would you have dreamed 
anyone did? And we had a State Cop for a witness, 
the one that was going to arrest us for speeding. 
Wait - 

There was a moment’s pause, then Miles Far- 
rington’s voice sounded in her ear. 

“Hello! Hello, Faith,” he said. “My bride seems 
a bit disorganized. I thought I'd better take charge.” 

There was no mistaking the pride in his voice. 
“Hello, Miles,” Faith said. 

“T know this is a surprise,” he went on more 
gravely. “We didn’t like cutting off without telling 
you but there were—there are extenuating circum- 
stances.” 

“Not I, certainly ?” 

He laughed. “No, not you. Listen, Faith. It’s all 
right. I've loved Linda since the first instant I saw 
her,”” His voice was very convincing. “I'll take care 
of her. Don’t worry.” 

“T haven't had time yet to worry.” Faith's laughter 
shook. 

“Well, don’t. And forgive our not telling you in 
advance. We both think you're tops, you know. 
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Linda cried all the way into Boston because you 
weren't with us.” 

“Little idiot !”’ 

“Tll send you full credentials. And about Aunt 
Geneva—" he paused. 

Oh yes, Aunt Geneva. The extenuating circum- 
stances. Faith thought of her for the first time and 
her heart almost stopped beating. 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Geneva!” she repeated aloud. 

“T’ve sent her a wire,” he explained. “I’m sorry 
we seem to have left you on a spot a 

“Seem to—!" Faith exclaimed. 

“She'll probably be pretty disagreeable.” His 
voice was contrite. “‘But don’t take anything she says 
too seriously. Her bark is worse than her bite. I'll 
smooth her down in due time and season.” 

“You seem very confident.” 

“Well—” He was laughing. “You told me you 
admired my technique. My wife wants to speak to 
you again.” 

“Faith, darling—” Linda’s voice was not quite 
steady. “I—I've deserted you, haven't I?” 

“I seem to gather that impression.” 

“But you won't have to worry about me 

“Won't I? Is that a promise?” 

“OF course it is.” Linda sounded bewildered and 
slightly offended. “I adore being married.” Her 
voice warmed with excitement. “We're going to 
Aunt Enid’s to see Mother. Won't she be sur- 
prised ?” 

“Overwhelmingly !"' Faith said dryly. “‘Remember 
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that Amy is being married, too. Don't steal all her 
thunder.” 

“She'll be furious, won't she?” Linda said with 
candid pleasure. Then her voice softened. ‘Thank 
you, Faith, for everything.” 

“Good-luck, Lin.” 

“Wait a minute. Don’t hang up yet. I wanted to 
tell you last night but Miles and I had agreed > 

“That's all right.” 

“We'll try to get back before we sail. "Bye, dar- 
ling. "Bye, Faith. We'll be seeing you.” 

“Good-bye, baby.” 

“Bye, old Drill Sergeant. Love to Lanny and 
Be-ull. Good-bye, Faith.” 

A distant clink cut off Linda’s voice. Faith re- 
placed the receiver slowly, sat on the stool for a 
moment, motionless, not thinking. Milly’s voice re- 
called her to her surroundings. 

“They've eloped!” Excitement suppressed to the 
danger point escaped in the exclamation. “Gosh!” 

“Te’s been done before.” Faith realized, then, that 
tears were streaming down over her cheeks. Her 
hand groped into the pocket of her dress but, in- 
stead of a handkerchief, found Linda’s locket on 
the linked gold chain, She understood now. Linda 
hadn’t meant to wake her last night. She'd slipped 
in, probably bent over the bed to kiss her and the 
locket had slipped off. It was Linda’s presence she 
had felt in the room before she'd been fully aroused. 
Mother had gone and now Linda. She did not feel 
relieved. She felt miserably bereft 
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“T wouldn’t mind, if I was you.” Milly offered 
her own handkerchief in sympathy. “I’d say she'd 
done pretty well for herself.”’ 

“She probably has.” Faith's fingers tightened 
about the locket and chain. “I hope she will be 
happy.” 

“Seems likely. He’s the handsomest man J ever 
saw. Nice with it, too,’’ Milly added consolingly, 
“and not a bit conceited. She should have had a 
wedding, though. She’d have made a wonderful 
bride.” 

“She would have,” Faith agreed. 

“Tn that pale pink like they’re wearing in Holly- 
wood now.” Milly’s blue eyes glazed dreamily and 
her fingers absently patted the sausage rolls on the 
top of her head. She was probably seeing herself 
and not Linda in a Hollywood bridal gown with 
ten yards of train. “‘Pink seems sort of funny, don’t 
it? But it’s stunning in color. He'd be stunning in 
color, too. I wonder—” The mists of abstraction 
were rent by the intrusion of a thought. ‘Gosh, what 
will the Old Lady say when she hears?” she asked 
in awed and fearful tones. 

“T leave that to your imagination.” Faith slipped 
down from the stool. 

“Gosh!” Milly breathed again. ‘She'll be fit to 
be tied. Have you got to tell her?” 

“Mr. Farrington is sending a wire.”’ Faith opened 
the swinging door into the dining-room, “It should 
be here in an hour or so,” 


“Gosh! Where are you going, Miss Merrill? 
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You'd better eat your breakfast, so you'll have some 
strength,” 

“T don’t want breakfast now, Milly. Give Lanny 
his and see that the guests are served.” 

“Can I tell?’ Milly asked eagerly. 

“Not until Mrs. Farrington knows,” Faith said 
severely. ‘‘Keep your mouth closed if it kills you.” 

“Okay,” Milly promised and returned to the 
kitchen, excitement nearly bursting the seams of her 
rose-colored uniform, her high heels clicking a stac- 
cato rhythm on the floor. 
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THE TIDE WAS OUT. BILL BLAKE WALKED ALONG 
the narrow beach which curved in a shallow crescent 
following the shoreline of the cove. Occasionally he 
stopped, picked up a bit of shale and skimmed it 
out across the water. Faith, standing irresolutely 
on the porch, watched him for a few moments. Then 
she walked down across the lawn. 

He saw her, called “\Good-morning,” and walked 
to the steps to meet her as she approached the end 
of the lawn. He stood below her on the beach, his 
face upturned to greet her, his expression cheerful 
and unconcerned. 

“T don’t think anybody had better swim from 
the rocks to-day,” he said. “I see a couple of jelly- 
fish. Red ones. There are probably more.” 

“Are they especially unpleasant?” Faith asked. 

“Tf one of them stings you, you'll feel as though 
you'd rolled in a bed of nettles. The only cure is 
tobacco juice. Do any of our guests chew tobacco? 
It's well to know in advance. I'd hate—” He broke 
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off and, watching her, the brightness died out of his 
face. “What is it, Faith?” he asked quietly. 

“Why do you ask?” she countered, stalling for 
time for adjustment. 

‘You look—” he paused. “Have you heard from 
her?” he asked. 

“From whom?” Faith asked, surprised by the 
question and what it implied. 

“From Linda ag 

Faith stared at him in amazement. His eyes met 
hers frankly, gravely, and with a softened expres- 
sion of compassion. 

“You know, then? You knew?” she gasped. She 
felt herself trembling and dropped down on the top 
step, still staring at him. 

“Yes, I knew. Linda told me last night.” There 
was no reflection of feeling in his lean, tanned face 
except compassion for her. “I’ve known longer than 
that, actually. They've had a license for nearly a 
week.” 

She sat in stunned silence, staring at him, Then, 
“Why didn’t you warn me?” she burst out. 

“Linda told me in confidence.’ He stood looking 
up at her gravely, pityingly. In her hurt bewilder- 
ment she thought, for the moment, only of herself 
and did not question his reaction to Linda's mar- 
riage. 

“You should have told me,” she cried with low 
vehemence. “You must have known that I'd r 








‘Yes, I knew,” he said quietly. “But I couldn't 
betray a confidence. Besides 
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“You knew I would interfere.” She completed the 
sentence for him, 

“Yes, I knew that, too.” His voice softened and 
he sprang up the steps to sit beside her. “Don’t mis- 
understand me, Faith,” he urged. “You would have 
been right to interfere, from your point of view, 
perhaps, but not from Linda's.” 

She drew a little away from him. “You think I'm 
too limited in my sympathies to understand another 
person’s point of view?” 

“T think,” he replied slowly, “that your interest 
in this project gives you a biased perspective. Noth- 
ing is as important to you as keeping your family 
here and the house filled with boarders.” 

“What else could be as important?” she asked. 

“Linda’s happiness, possibly,” he suggested. 

“Oh, Linda's happiness!” 

“You dismiss it lightly.” 

His tone aroused her antagonism. “You're mis- 
taking happiness for excitement,” she said. “Linda 
had a chance to escape and she grabbed it in the 
most dramatic way possible. If you could sort 
through her motives you would probably find a few 
which haven't occurred to you.” 

“For example—?” he asked. 

“Well, she was fed up with being here. That's 
the obvious one. There’s probably spite against old 
Mrs. Farrington mixed up in it, too, And I don’t 
think Lin liked the idea of our cousin Amy beating 
her in a march to the altar. I don’t mean to suggest 
that she isn’t infatuated with Miles. He's a very 
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taking young man. And he’s probably wise to have 
made it a marriage instead of an engagement. Linda 
has never considered an engagement a definite com- 
mitment, rather a corsage to pin on her shoulder. 
To my certain knowledge she’s been engaged a dozen 
times already.” 

He heard her through in silence. Then he asked, 
“Are you sure you're being fair to Linda, Faith?” 

“Fair? Oh, Bill—!" Antagonism spluttered im- 
potently into a familiar exasperation. She could 
not make him understand. He judged Linda by a 
personal scale of values, mistaking her glancing 
charm for sincerity, flattered by her confidence which 
anyone might have had who would have listened 
sympathetically. “I’ve known Linda longer than you 
have, William,” she went on. ‘Nothing, so far at 
any rate, has ever burdened her heart which couldn't 
be danced off at her heels. She probably wasn’t aware 
of the motives I’ve mentioned. She skipped off on 
impulse and because, at the moment, it seemed ex- 
citing. Linda seldom premeditates any action.” 

But she had premeditated this, Faith realized, as 
her companion remained silent. She’d confessed last 
night, when she'd sat on the foot of Faith’s bed, 
that she was frightened at the thought of going 
off on her own. Faith had thought it was a mood, 
then, Linda dramatizing herself. She understood, 
now. The goldfish simile had clearly expressed 
Linda’s state of mind. Faith wished she had sensed 
that the problem was important to Linda. She 
might have offered her some reassurance instead of 
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sending her off to bed. The memory of Linda’s 
voice, coming to her over the telephone wire, 
aroused tenderness and affection 

“In spite of all that, she’s a darling,” she said 
halfway between a laugh and a sigh. 

“Definitely a darling,” he said. The words were 
lightly spoken. She glanced up quickly. He was 
looking straight ahead out over the harbor. His 
profile told her nothing of what he might be feel- 
ing. “I'll miss her,’’ he added and was silent. 

“T'll miss her, too. I'm missing her already. But 
I have an idea she'll be back.” 

“She told me they'd come back here before they 
sailed for Bermuda,” he said. 

Faith wasn’t thinking of that. She was thinking 
of Linda's faculty for dodging any unpleasant con- 
sequences which might result from impulsive action. 
She’d come scurrying back fast enough if the new 
arrangements were not entirely to her liking! Of 
course if she really loved Miles— But did she? 
Funny, you thought of people loving Linda, but 
not of Linda loving 

The silence lengthened. Faith sat beside Bill 
Blake on the step, absently watching the rising breeze 
ripple across the water, absorbed in surmises and 
speculations. He, too, seemed preoccupied. Neither 
of them was aware of Lanny’s approach until he 
swung himself down from the bulkhead and stood 
on the beach looking up at them. 

“Hi, you all,” he said in greeting. “The name 


is Merrill.” 
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“Oh, Lanny!” Faith gave a startled movement. 

“Hi, feller,” Bill Blake said quietly. 

Lanny's brows lifted and his grin was derisive. 

“You two don’t look very festive,” he observed. 
“Anybody would think it’s a funeral instead of a 
wedding.” 

“Did you know, too?” Faith asked sharply. “Did 
Linda tell everybody but me?” 

“Hold your horses,” Lanny advised soothingly. 
“No, Lin didn’t tell me. I wormed it out of Milly.” 
‘That girl! She promised not to say a word.” 

“Wax in my hands,” Lanny boasted good- 
naturedly. “Well, how's for opening up a bottle of 
something to celebrate.” 

“Celebrate what?” Faith asked grimly. 

Lanny’s mouth opened and his eyes widened in- 
credulously. 

“You mean you don’t like it?’ he asked. 

“I’m not turning handsprings.” 

“Faith’s had a shock,” Bill Blake said. 

“Well, Jeepers, so have I had a shock. But I 
think it’s great.”” His bright hazel eyes searched his 
sister's face in perplexity. “Seems to me you're 
pretty choosy, Sis. All-American halfback. Doesn't 
look like a gorilla. Good job, Lin says, and only the 
Grim Reaper between him and heavy sugar.” 

Bill Blake laughed. Faith’s laughter was more 
reluctant. But her spirits lifted in response to Lanny’s 
impudence. 

“Oh, it isn’t Miles," she said, still half laughing. 
“T like him. At least I’m sure I should if I knew 
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him better. I don’t like Linda's running away, 
though,” she added more severely. “She could have 
waited until the season is over.” 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood,” 


Lanny misquoted, extracting from his unpredictable 
memory a portion of Shakespeare which had, no 
doubt, been crammed unwillingly into his head. “A 
girl has to be practical about such matters, I sup- 
pose, even a charmer like Lin.” 

“It was practical, of course,” Faith said crisply, 
“to slide out from under and leave us with a hornets’ 
nest here.” 

“Hornets—? You mean the old lady? Jeepers!” 
Lanny's nonchalant attitude toward his sister’s elope- 
ment was shaken at last. “Have we got to tell her? 
Jeepers!’ he grumbled. ‘“That’s a fine mess to leave 
on our hands.” 

“Miles is sending her a wire.” 

“I hope it’s a live one,’ Lanny quipped solemnly. 
He stood with his hands in the pockets of his slacks 
rocking back from heels to toes. “I suppose Miles 
and Lin knew she'd raise a row if they told her 
first,” he conjectured. “Now that they're married, 
it won't matter.” 

“Except to us.’ Faith’s tone was grim. “She'll 
leaye, of course.” 

“Good riddance,” Lanny said cheerfully, recoy- 
ering his composure, ‘Why shouldn't she like Lin?” 

“Because Miles does, I suppose.” She sighed. 
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“She doesn't like any of us. She thinks we're pretty 
giddy.” 

“She's constitutionally opposed to frivolity,” Bill 
Blake said. 

“Well, gosh!” Lanny sprawled with angular grace 
on the lowest step. ‘Lin won't have to live with her, 
will she?” 

“Certainly not,” Faith said. “But Miles owes his 
position to her. He told me that. I suppose she can 
complicate matters considerably.” 

“Gosh!” Lanny said, sobered. “It'll seem funny 
not to have Lin around,” he added after a mo- 
ment, 

“You mean ‘strange,’ perhaps?” Faith suggested. 

“Quite,” Lanny amplified dolefully. “Of course 
she was likely to sing off-key.” 

“Yes, we'll miss that,” Faith said. 

“She was a pretty neat job, though,” Lanny re- 
flected. “I could count on her to add frills to an 
idea, like Mother's birthday party.” 

“You could count on her for that,” Faith agreed. 

“Personally I liked the girl,’ Lanny added. 

Bill Blake laughed. “Why do you use the past 
tense?” he asked. “Is this an obituary?” 

“Well, gosh!" Lanny glanced up to face them 
a trifle belligerently, laughing away the emotion 
that had subdued his impudence. “You two have 
got me feeling like a funeral. I think we ought to 
do something high, wide and handsome. After all, 
a wedding’s a wedding, isn’t it, even if we weren't 
invited ?” 
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“What do you suggest?” Bill Blake asked. 

“We ought to send them a message, or a bottle 
of champagne or at least some rice and old shoes.” 

“That might be difficult,” Faith objected, “since 
we don’t know where they're going, except vaguely 
to New York." 

“I know!” Inspiration brought Lanny to his feet 
with an agile bound. His face, as he stood looking 
up at them, reflected the brilliance of a scintillating 
idea. ‘We'll have the State Highway Patrol follow 
them with a message. Neat, huh?’ He waited for 
their applause. 

“Neat and very gaudy,” Faith said dryly and 
Bill Blake laughed. 

“Sure it’s gaudy,” Lanny strutted. “Lin would 
get a kick out of it. I know the license number of 
the car. All we'd have to do—" He broke off as his 
glance lifted above their heads. “‘What is it?” he 
called to somebody in the distance. 

Faith turned and saw Milly walking toward the 
steps. She held extended in one hand, as gingerly 
as though it were a bomb, a Western Union envelope. 

“It’s come!” she called unnecessarily and halted 
dramatically in her tracks. “Shall I take it to her?” 
she asked in a hollow voice. 

“T will.” Bill Blake rose from the step. 

“No, [ll do it myself.” Faith pulled herself up 
by the hand he offered. “I'll be in for it sooner or 
later. Might as well get it over.” 

“ll go with you.” Lanny raced up the steps. 
“The old girl likes me.” 
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“T devoutly hope that you're right.” Faith took 
the telegram from Milly. She glanced at Bill Blake. 
He was watching her, half smiling, but with a con- 
cerned expression in his eyes. 

“Chin up,” he encouraged. “It isn’t really im- 
portant, you know.” 

It wasn’t important to him but to her it was a 
second defeat. Mother had gone and now Linda. 
But Uncle Caleb needn't know. Or, if he learned 
of Linda's marriage, he might consider it a legiti- 
mate desertion. She would see the summer through, 
somehow. Lanny, at least, was left. Perhaps this was 
the last time she would be forced to pick up the 
chips that Linda scattered .. . 
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FAITH SAT BEHIND THE WHEEL OF THE STATION- 
wagon parked at the curbing in front of the Post 
Office and flipped through the pages of a magazine. 
Martha Sargeant had asked to drive into town with 
her and had disappeared on some errand of her 
own. There were to be no lessons to-day. Miss Ed- 
monds was suffering from an attack of neuralgia 
and lay in a darkened room fortified by aspirin and 
some pungent unguent which smelled strongly of 
wintergreen. She had seemed relieved when Martha 
had asked permission to go into town with Faith. 
The day was overcast and a fog was beginning to 
come in from the sea. Faith felt chilly even in the 
suede jacket she wore. She wished Martha would 
hurry and, mindful of Miss Edmonds’ constant sur- 
veillance, wondered whether she should have al- 
lowed the girl to go off alone. Still she couldn’t 
police Miss Edmonds’ charge and certainly Martha 
couldn’t get into whatever mischief Miss Edmonds 
anticipated here in town in the middle of the morn- 


ing. 
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Her own errands were done. The marketing was 
stowed into the back of the station-wagon. It was 
dishearteningly lighter than it had been earlier in 
the summer. Mrs. Farrington’s room remained un- 
occupied as well as the small room adjoining. The 
south wing was empty except for occasional over- 
night guests which represented little profit. Bill 
Blake, Miss Edmonds and Martha were the only 
regulars who were leit. 

The routine moved smoothly enough now. Faith 
sighed for the confusion of the earlier weeks when 
the rooms had been filled and the family there. 
Greater leisure gave her more time to worry over 
the probable outcome of the experiment. The ghost 
of Uncle Caleb stalked her waking hours and dis- 
turbed her sleep. 

Uncle Caleb knew of Linda’s marriage. Linda had 
written to him, at Faith’s insistence, and Faith had 
had a note from Uncle Caleb, characteristically brief 
and to the point. The gist of it was that Uncle Caleb 
would make no commitments until he'd seen how 
it worked out. He had added, however, to Faith’s 
relief, that “the boy came from good stock” and had 
intimated that Linda had displayed more good sense 
than he'd given her credit for possessing. 

She wondered whether Mrs. Farrington had car- 
ried out her threats which ranged from annulment 
to disinheritance and if, through his banking as- 
sociates, Uncle Caleb had learned of the old lady's 
displeasure. She didn’t know. She had heard noth- 
ing further from Mrs. Farrington since she had 
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driven off in a taxi surrounded by her luggage 
bound for her home in Brookline and a conference 
with her lawyers. She hadn’t expected to feel sorry 
for the disagrecable old woman. Certainly the ac- 
cusations she made against Linda, her tart comments 
about the rest of them should have forfeited any 
claim to sympathy. But she had felt sorry for her. 
There'd been real grief beneath Mrs. Farrington’'s 
rage, the fear of losing Miles’ affection, perhaps, a 
justified humiliation. She’d looked old and lonely 
when she'd driven off in the taxi, huddled in layers 
of silk and velvet, her head seemingly bowed be- 
neath the weight of an inverted coal scuttle of hat. 

A week had passed since then. Faith wondered 
whether Miles had attempted a reconciliation. Linda 
made no mention of it. She drew from her pocket 
the letter from Linda which had arrived this morn- 
ing, the first that, in the delightful confusion of 
finding herself married, she had had time to write. 
The letter contained no reference to the old lady. 
It's tone was ecstatic, Faith thought, skimming 
through the pages again. Linda and Miles were in 
temporary residence at a hotel. Miles was arrang- 
ing business affairs and she was shopping in prepara- 
tion for their trip to Bermuda. They were to spend 
the coming week-end with Mother at Aunt Enid’s. 
She was rapturously happy. There seemed to be, as 
yet, no fly in the golden honey of her state of mind. 

The letter was like Linda, an enthusiastic jumble 
of irrelevancies, sprinkled with adjectives and ex- 
clamation points, with words underlined for em- 
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phasis and many expressions of affection for Faith. 
She might be writing of a visit or a college house 
party, Faith thought, instead of her marriage. Ab- 
surd, she thought, conscious of a feeling of dis- 
appointment to have expected a ceremony performed 
in the middle of the night to have changed Linda 
into a mature and dependable woman. She hadn't 
expected that, exactly, she told herself, but she had 
expected some indication of a deeper emotion than 
the letter contained. She'd thought the night Linda 
came to her room, the night she and Miles had 
driven off to be married 

Well, there was nothing she could do. Faith 
folded the sheets of paper into the envelope. Linda 
was Miles’ responsibility, now. She knew that she 
should feel relieved, but a sense of apprehension 
persisted in spite of the reassurances she gave her- 
self. Linda, she felt fairly certain, wasn’t through 
scattering chips. She thought of projects which 
Linda had embraced with enthusiasm, the interior- 
decorating apprenticeship in Washington, the job 
in the flower shop, the Social Service activities 
sponsored by the Junior League. She thought, too, 
of how quickly Linda’s enthusiasm ebbed when any 
real demands were made of her. Marriage, ap- 
parently, if she was able to judge by the letter, was 
another enthusiasm. She’d hoped 

Martha was coming at last. Glancing up as she 
slipped Linda’s letter into her pocket, she saw the 
girl’s slight figure in a boxy coat of cream-colored 
wool, a matching beret slanted over her fair shining 
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hair, approaching the station-wagon. She attracted 
attention, certainly. People turned to stare after her. 
Two Portuguese youths, lounging on the Post Office 
steps, broke into cat-calls and whistles. Martha 
appeared to be innocently unaware of their atten- 
tions. She walked along the pavement with airy 
grace, her eyes looking straight ahead. 

“Hello,” Faith said as Martha came up to the 
car. ‘I was beginning to wonder what had happened 
to you.” 

“I’m sorry I kept you waiting,” Martha said in 
her polite, little-girl voice. “I didn’t mean to be so 
long.” 

She gave no explanation for the delay. She car- 
ried no parcels. She slipped into the seat beside 
Faith, closed the door, settled back quietly against 
the cracked leather upholstery. 

“We're in for a storm, I’m afraid.” Faith turned 
on the ignition, jerked the gear shift and released 
the brake. The station-wagon moved away from 
the curbing and into the traffic. 

"Tt is chilly, isn’t it?’’ Martha agreed. 

“We're due for a blow, I guess,” Faith went on. 
“We've had fair weather for weeks.” 

“Tr has been lovely, hasn’t it?’’ Martha said 
and was silent. 

Talking to Martha was like opening clams, Faith 
thought, not for the first time. You had to do a 
good deal of prying and gouging. The results sel- 
dom compensated for the labor expended but, though 
she hadn’t her family's antipathy for silence, it 
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seemed unfriendly to jounce along without speaking 
a word. Besides, Martha’s lack of response was an 
enigma which interested Faith. She could no longer 
dismiss it as stupidity. She had seen Martha, at 
intervals, laughing and animated with Lanny, and 
intelligence had given her still loveliness a vivid 
sparkle. 

“T hope Miss Edmonds is feeling better,” Faith 
persevered. 

“T hope so, I'm afraid she won't be, though. 
These attacks usually last two days. She has a sinus 
infection.” 

Four sentences! Faith was encouraged. 

“It's probably the dampness, then,” Faith said. 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ Martha agreed. 

It was a pose, Faith thought, giving a quick 
glance at Martha's pure profile, then looking back 
at the street ahead. It was a carefully maintained 
defense against adult restrictions and interference. 
The idea was a little frightening. Martha was too 
young to have learned such stoic self-control. 

“You'll be relieved when the examinations are 
over, won't you?” Faith asked, feeling that Martha 
despised her for asking questions that an adult would 
ask of a child. 

“Yes, I will.” 

“When do you take them?” 

“The fifteenth of September.” 

“And then college?” Faith knew that she spoke 
with the same false brightness Miss Edmonds used 
and that she would get nowhere with Martha. She 
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didn’t know why she persisted, but she did. The 
girl’s composure was a challenge. 

“If I pass the examinations,’’ Martha replied 
serenely. 

“You've been away from home before? At school, 
I mean?” 

“Oh, yes. Always until last spring. I was at 
Coverly.” 

Faith knew the school by reputation, a strict and 
expensive boarding-school, conducted along the 
same lines as schools for boys in England. 

“Did you like it there?” 

“T liked my friends.” 

“But you didn’t want to stay?” 

“Grandfather preferred that I be tutored at 
home.” 

Martha’s voice expressed no rebellion, scarcely an 
interest in the matter. Faith, momentarily, gave up 
the unequal struggle to maintain conversation. The 
traffic was thinning, now. The fog, rolling in from 
the harbor, gave the small bright gardens they 
passed a ghostly appearance. The pumpkin-colored 
fish sheds were toned down to a soft yellow. The chill 
seemed increasingly penetrating. Faith’s throat felt 
scratchy. She was probably coming down with a cold. 

“Miss Edmonds was your grandfather's secre- 
tary,’ she roused herself to ask as the silence 
lengthened. 

“Yes,” Martha said. “She's been with him nearly 
as long as I have. And been much more useful,” 
she added with a laugh. 
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Faith thought that might be an opening wedge. 

“You have a great many distinguished visitors 
at your home, I suppose,” she encouraged. 

“Oh, yes.” 

That seemed to be that. The station-wagon rat- 
tled over the causeway. The boats, at anchor in 
the inner harbor, were shrouded with fog. They 
looked like objects in a dream or a hazy painting. 
Faith’s head was beginning to ache. She made no 
further attempts at conversation. When the car 
stopped at “Gray Gables” and Faith had secured 
the brake, Martha opened the door. 

“Thank you very much, Miss Merrill,” she said 
with a small fixed smile. “Thank you for taking me 
into town.” 

“You're welcome, Martha. I was glad to have 
company.” 

Martha opened the gate, walked up to the front 
door and went into the house. Faith collected an 
armful of parcels and followed. Lanny and Martha 
were talking in the hall. They broke off as Faith 
entered. Lanny picked up the wood-basket filled with 
logs and Martha turned toward the stairs. 

“Hello, Sis!’ Lanny greeted her. “Looks like a 
storm. I thought I'd better get in some wood.” 

“That's right. I’m freezing.” 

“T’ll go up and see if Miss Edmonds is feeling 
better,” Martha said and, seemingly borne on in- 
visible wings, she floated off up the stairs. 

“The marketing is in the car, Lanny,” Faith said. 
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“Will you—" The sentence was interrupted by a 
sneeze. 

“Are you getting a cold?” Lanny asked solici- 
tously. 

“I'm afraid so. I’m shivering. My throat feels 
raw.” 

“T'll light the fire.” 

Faith followed him into the living-room, dropped 
into a chair beside the hearth. 

“You do look rocky.” Lanny replaced the screen 
when he had lit the kindling under the logs. 

“This fire feels good.” Faith stretched out her 
legs toward the hearth. “Has anything happened 
since I’ve been gone?” 

“Nope. Nothing.” Lanny opened the wood cup- 
board beside the fireplace and began to stack in 
logs. “Not a thing.” 

“Nothing will,” Faith worried, “if this weather 
keeps up. I hope it will clear before the weekend.” 
She heard, from a distance, a tapping sound which 
rattled briskly and then was still, Bill Blake’s type- 
writer, she thought. She was more conscious of it 
now that the house was quieter than it had been. 
Or was it because he had used it more consistently 
this past week since Linda had gone? She'd scarcely 
seen him except at meals. That was her fault, per- 
haps. She hadn't forgiven him for not giving her 
some warning of Linda's intention. He’d had to 
respect Linda's confidence, of course. Her grievance 
lay in his protecting Linda from her interference. 
Well, she would have interfered, she admitted, as 
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she had acknowledged before. He was waiting for 
her to make some forgiving gesture. But 

She couldn't think it through clearly, now. Her 
head felt as though it were stuffed with cotton. She 
shouldn’t have gone into town. Faith diverted her 
thoughts from the problem. 

“Lanny,” she asked, “does Martha talk to you?” 

He glanced at her in surprise. “Sure she does,” 
he replied. Then, after 2 moment of reflection, he 
asked, “Why?” 

“By dint of great perseverance 1 managed to 
extract a dozen sentences from her on the way out 
from town,” Faith said. 

“Well, she’s not gabby, if that’s what you mean.” 
Lanny bent over the wood-basket again. 

“I've gathered that,” Faith said dryly. 

“What's on your mind about Martha?” Lanny 
asked, rather elaborately casual. 

“Nothing. I’m curious, Her reserve seems un- 
natural.” 

“Oh—” Lanny seemed, she thought, a little re- 
lieved. “It’s the way she’s had to live, I reckon, 
with all those stuffed shirts. She’s never allowed to 
have any fun. Just literary teas and intellectual 
conversation. Can you imagine being chatty with 
Sweet Alice Ben Bolt?” 

“With whom ?” 

“That’s what Martha calls Miss Edmonds.” 
Lanny sat down on the floor and twinkled up at her 
merrily. “You know the song. Martha says that's 
the way she acts with her grandfather. She quivers 
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with joy when he gives her a smile and all that. 


Sounds like a village idiot, doesn’t it?” 

“Martha told you that?” 

“Sure. Why not ?” 

“T wouldn't have thought her so observing.” 

“You've got her all wrong, Sis. She intends you 
to, of course. She's like that with most people. It’s 
called a defense something or other.” 

“Mechanism,” Faith supplied. 

“That's it,” Lanny said in an interested voice. 
“Still waters run deep. That’s Martha.” 

Faith was inclined to agree with him but a sneeze 
prevented an immediate comment. 

“Gosh!l” Lanny exclaimed sympathetically. 
“You'd better go to bed, Sis.” 

“T agree with you. I can’t afford to be really ill.” 
Her head buzzed like swarming bees as she rose 
from the chair. 

“Go to bed in Mother's room,” Lanny sug- 
gested. “I'll make a fire in the stove there.” 

She wondered a little at his solicitude as she lay 
tucked in bed under an eiderdown quilt with a hot- 
water bottle at her feet. It seemed, in retrospect, 
excessive. He had brought a scuttle of coal for the 
Franklin stove and made a fire. He'd filled the hot- 
water bottle and placed it at her feet. He'd kept 
Milly trotting upstairs with hot lemonade and had 
made her promise to remain within hearing distance 
of the dinner bell he’d left on the table beside the 
bed. He'd insisted that Milly call her mother and 
tell her that she was staying overnight at the house 
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to take care of Faith. He’d brought her magazines 
and his Victrola and hovered over her like a fussy 
maiden-aunt. 

Yes, it seemed excessive, Faith thought drowsily, 
grateful for the warmth seeping through her body 
like a drug. It was mid-afternoon, now, but the 
light in the room was gray, and fog hung at the 
windows. The rain drummed down on the roof with 
a lulling sound. At intervals a foghorn moaned dole- 
fully. The coals in the grate glowed with rose and 
gray and violet feathers of flame. She wondered 
why Lanny had kissed her before he left the room 
and, wondering, drifted off into sleep. 
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MILLY CAME INTO THE ROOM WHEN FAITH CALLED 
a response to her knock at the door. Milly had taken 
her nursing duties seriously, for love of Lanny, 
Faith reflected, as Milly’s round face beneath the 
nest of sausage curls floated like a pale moon 
through the dim light in the room into her range 
of vision. She'd popped in and out all afternoon, 
had brought a supper tray and kept the coals glow- 
ing in the Franklin stove. In the intervals between 
Milly's ministrations, Faith had slept, or drowsed 
through the afternoon and early evening. 

It was night, now. Mother's gilt and Dresden 
clock with its flying cupids and garlands of rosebuds 
had struck ten tinkling notes a few minutes ago. 
Milly had probably come in to settle her for the 
night. She wished, drowsily, that Milly would go 
away and then, conscious of some alteration in 
Milly’s appearance, she roused reluctantly to atten- 
tion. Milly's face, beneath the dime-store make-up 
she conscientiously applied, was as white as though 
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she had drifted in from the fog outside the windows. 
She stared at Faith with a blank, unseeing gaze, her 
eyes round and glazed. And, for the first time in 
the span of their mutual acquaintance, Milly was 
speechless. She'd been chatty enough all afternoon 
and evening. Her silence, now, as she stood staring 
over the footboard of the bed, rather than her 
appearance, inspired Faith's quick alarm. 

“What is it, Milly? What's happened?’ she 
asked. 

Milly’s face crumpled. She gulped and swallowed, 
obviously making an effort to speak. 

Faith sat up. “Tell me, Milly,” she said severely. 
“What has happened?” 

“Lanny’s gone,” Milly gulped out and burst into 
tears. 

“Gone? What do you mean? Stop crying.” 

The severity in Faith’s voice had a steadying ef- 
fect upon Milly. ““He and that Martha Sargeant,” 
Milly explained with more composure. ““That little 
white cat! I hate her.” 

Milly!” Faith’s heart plunged, then beat jerkily. 
“How do you know ?” 

“Joe Bickford just brought this letter for you.” 
Milly walked around to the side of the bed, handed 
Faith an envelope and then collapsed on Mother’s 
sofa. “There was one for Miss Edmonds, too. I 
just took it to her, That’s how I know.” 

“Miss Edmonds! Good Lord!” Faith groaned 
and snapped on the light in the lamp on the table. 

“Are they eloping?’’ Milly asked, between sobs. 
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“T never thought he cared for her, except to dance 
with. I didn't think Lanny really liked her. Have 
they run away to be married?” 

“Married? Those infants! Of course not!” Faith 
said, more to reassure herself than to comfort 
Milly. ““They couldn't get a license.” 

“They could if they said they were older,” Milly 
persisted, stubbornly. “Anybody would take Lanny 
for several years older than he is and that girl is 
past eighteen.” 

That was true, of course. Lanny gave strangers 
an impression of maturity far in advance of his years 
and Martha was past eighteen. Faith’s forefinger 
tore raggedly through the flap of the envelope. 

“What does he say? Will you tell me?” Milly im- 
plored, a huddled heap on the sofa, and abandoned 
herself to grief. 

But Faith’s attention was diverted from the 
scrawled over telegram blanks which she had taken 
from the envelope by a sharp rap at the door and 
a voice, British even in desperation, calling her 
name. 

"Yes, Miss Edmonds. Come in,” she replied, then 
lowered her voice to a savage whisper. “Stop crying, 
Milly!” she commanded. “Haven't you any sense?” 

A startlingly altered Miss Edmonds lurched into 
the room, closed the door and leaned back against 
it as though she had expended her last ounce of 
energy in getting from her room to Faith's. She 
was buttoned and belted neatly enough into a 
tailored flannel dressing-gown, but her crinkled 
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sandy hair was in disarray and each separate freckle 
seemed to stand out against the clay-colored pallor 
of her skin. The bone-rimmed glasses she habitually 
wore were an asset to her appearance, Faith thought 
irrelevantly. Without them, her face appeared as 
blank as a peeled egg, and her pale, sandy-lashed 
eyes without expression. 

“This note—from Martha,” she said, speaking 
with obvious effort. 

“Yes?” Faith asked helpfully. “What does Mar- 
tha say?” 

“Nothing. Merely that Lanning’s letter to you 
explains everything.” 

“We'd better read it, then, hadn’t we?” Faith 
asked, clutching desperately at composure. 

Miss Edmonds, unasked, came to sit on the side 
of Faith’s bed and Milly stifled her sobs, Faith, 
uncomfortably conscious of two pairs of eyes fixed 
upon her, bent over the yellow sheets in her hand. 

Dear Sis, she began. Her voice was husky from 
the cold. She cleared her throat, drew a steadying 
breath and began again 





Dear Sis, 

I feel like a louse running off when you've got a 
cold but everything is set and Milly will take care 
of you. Martha and I are off for New York to try 
out for a musical show. It’s a new idea, all kids, so 
to speak, no one in the cast older than twenty-one, 
and Martha has influence. We know it’s our big 
chance. We're good, you know. We've worked out 
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some snappy routines and looks like we're certain to 
get a spot. 

There’s absolutely nothing to worry about. We 
couldn't tell you, though. You'd probably have been 
decent about it but— Faith, skimming on to the 
following sentence, paused. 

“Go on,” Miss Edmonds said grimly. “Don’t think 

of sparing my feelings. What Martha thinks of me 
is not of the least importance.” 
—hut, Faith continued, old lynx-eye would probably 
lock Mart up in a closet if she had any idea. I’ve 
bought a second-hand car from Bickfords. There are 
a few payments left on it but if they come bothering 
you, you tell them I'll take care of it. We've got 
money to live on for a while from the dancing les- 
sons we gave. Martha is going to a club for actresses 
and I'll find a bunk somewhere. We'll wire when we 
get the job so you can send up the rockets. No more 
boarders for you, Sis, after I hit Broadway. Martha 
says to tell Sweet Alice Ben Bolt not to blame this 
on me because she couldn't stand the life she led any 
longer and was going to skip out anyway before her 
grandfather came home. 

Don’t worry and take care of your cold. 

Love, 
Lanny. 
P.s. You can send the rest of my clothes when I have 
an address. Martha says not to bother as she'll get 
new Ones. 
p.s.s. Call in the doctor to-morrow if you're still 
feeling rotten. 
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Faith glanced up when she had finished. For a 
moment there was silence. Then Milly exhaled a 
long sigh. 

“T didn’t think he cared for her,”’ she said tri- 
umphantly. ‘He was only interested in her dancing.” 

“The little idiots!” Faith said. Exasperation, re- 
lief, reluctant amusement mingled in her voice. “It’s 
outrageous of them, but nervy, too. An assault on 
Broadway.” 

“Oh, if I hadn’t had this neuritis!’ Miss Ed- 
monds moaned. “It gave them the opportunity.” 

“And I assisted,” Faith said, “though I think 
they’d have gone anyway. I’m sorry, Miss Edmonds. 
I know that you felt Martha was safe with Lanny. 
I’m afraid they've been planning this all summer. 
I should have told you that they were dancing at 
the Bay View Casino and giving dancing lessons 
over at Bass Rocks. But, well frankly, 1 wanted to 
keep you and Martha here and I actually thought 
it was only harmless amusement.” 

Miss Edmonds made no comment upon Faith’s 
embarrassed confession. She seemed to be absorbed 
in personal conjectures more alarming than the 
facts of the case, as Lanny had presented them, 
appeared to warrant. 

“What time did they leave?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“T’ve no idea. When did you see Martha last?” 

“At noon. She asked if she might go with Lanning 
to spend the afternoon and have supper with some 
young people they’d met at the Inn. She spoke 
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of a table-tennis tournament. I should have in- 
vestigated but I felt so completely wretched.” 

“T saw Lanny just after luncheon, I think. Were 
neither of them here for dinner, Milly ?” 

“No one was at dinner but Mr. Blake.” Milly 
was recovering rapidly and able, now, to take an 
excited interest in the situation. “Lanny told me 
what Martha told Miss Edmonds. I didn’t think any- 
thing of it.” 

“Then they might have left here as early as two 
o'clock.”” Miss Edmonds’ harassed glance sped to 
the face of the Dresden clock. “It’s nearly half- 
past ten now. Could they drive to New York in 
eight hours?” 

“Hardly,” Faith said. “In this fog and rain and 
the sort of second-hand car Lanny would be able 
to buy.” The fog and the rain! She thought of a 
possible accident and fear caught at her throat. 

“If we could catch them before they reach the 
city,” Miss Edmonds said as though she were think- 
ing aloud. 

‘We might appeal to the Highway Police, I sup- 
pose,” Faith suggested, thinking suddenly and with 
conflicting emotions, of Lanny's idea for sending 
congratulations to Linda and Miles. That boy! If 
she could get her hands on him. If she could be sure 
he was safe 

“Police! Gosh!’’ Milly gave a squeal of excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, not the police, Miss Merrill!” Miss Ed- 
monds had risen and was pacing back and forth at 
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the foot of the bed. She stopped short at Faith's 
suggestion and the color which the warmth of the 
room had brought into her face, faded out of it 
again. ‘There must be no publicity,”’ she insisted, 
“no breath of scandal. Dr. Sargeant must not be 
brought into this. Whatever has happened, I—we— 
must protect him.” 

Poor loyal distracted Miss Edmonds. Of course 
the escapade seemed more serious to her than it 
did to Faith. Martha had been left in her charge, a 
sacred trust, by the Master. 

“Then we must wait,” Faith said encouragingly. 
“They will return or we'll hear from them. I’m 
sure they haven't a great deal of money and of 
course they aren't going to get a job immediately, if 
ever. We'll hear from them when they get hungry. 
I know how you feel about Martha running off 
while she’s in your charge and I think Lanny is 
simply outrageous gs 

“T doubt very much if Lanning has much to do 
with this,” Miss Edmonds said, surprisingly. 

“But of course he has,” Faith protested. “He's 
thought of nothing else for a year except being a 
dancer. He wanted to go to Hollywood . 

Miss Edmonds interrupted her with a gesture. 
“You don’t understand, of course. I shall be 
obliged—” She paused, glanced at Milly, then asked, 
“May I speak to you alone, Miss Merrill?” 

“Certainly. Milly ‘ak 

“Yes, Miss Merrill.” Milly inched herself up 
from the sofa, resentful at being dismissed. Faith 
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did not wish to tempt her beyond her strength and 
so she said, “Is Mr. Blake in this evening, Milly?” 

“Eye's in his room, I think. I heard the typewriter 
a while ago.” 

“Will you ask him to come down,” Faith said. 
“Tell him I'd like to see him in the living-room, 
presently.” 

“You'll not budge out of that bed.” Milly bustled 
with importance. “I promised Lanny.” 

“Oh, go along, Milly. Please do as I say.” 

“Okay.” Milly went off at a lively pace. She 
wouldn't listen at the door, now. She would have the 
pleasure of conveying interesting news to Bill Blake. 

Silence followed Milly's departure. Faith bunched 
pillows behind her back. Miss Edmonds stood ir- 
resolutely in the middle of the floor. She seemed 
to be weighing a matter of great importance in 
her mind, deciding, perhaps, between two alterna- 
tives, neither of which was pleasant. Finally she 
arrived at a decision. 

“T think I must tell you,” she said and, already 
anticipating the relief of sharing her forebodings, 
seated herself on the sofa. “I think it’s quite likely,” 
she said, ‘that Martha is deceiving Lanny as to her 
motives for going to New York.” 

“But why?” Faith asked. 

“We, her grandparents, of course, have had a 
great deal of trouble with Martha and—men.” 

“Martha!” Faith asked. 

“Yes, I know she looks like an angel and acts 
like a well-behaved little girl.”” Miss Edmonds’ fea- 
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tures relaxed into a grim semblance of a smile. 
“But she seems unusually attractive to men and 
when her own interest is involved, she'll stop at 
nothing. There is a young man in New York, a most 
undesirable influence on Martha. I have no doubt 
that she’s expecting to meet him somewhere. Her 
mother ay 

Miss Edmonds lost her diffidence as she proceeded 
with the story. Faith, listening in surprise and be- 
wilderment, and finally with shocked fascination, 
learned from Miss Edmonds something of the 
puzzling enigma of Martha. 
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“Or course I THINK SHE EXAGGERATES,” FAITH 
said. 

“Quite possibly.” Bill Blake stirred the logs in the 
fireplace to a brighter glow and returned to the chair 
he had drawn up beside the living-room sofa where 
Faith lay wrapped in a cocoon of eiderdown quilt. 

“Tn the rarefied atmosphere of that shrine to cul- 
ture,” Faith continued, “I suppose even a normal 
interest in the opposite sex would be viewed with 
suspicion, And Martha’s mother’s brief, but gaudy, 
career has naturally, perhaps, made them especially 
critical of the girl.” 

“Had her mother a gaudy career?” 

“T gathered as much, though Miss Edmonds was 
not explicit. There were a good many significant 
pauses in her conversation. The subject was too 
painful to be gone into more exhaustively, I suppose. 
I received the impression that she was a sort of 
Becky Sharp from the hinterlands who ran off from 
a husband with Martha’s father and that the subse- 
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quent divorce was in the nature of an anti-climax 
since there’d been a suit for alienation of affections 
first.” 

“That must have rocked the foundations of the 
shrine.” 

“I can well imagine. I suppose they’ye watched 
with an eagle eye for such traits to crop up in Martha 
so they could nip them in the bud. Grandmother 
Lanning would say she’s ‘man crazy’ but Miss Ed- 
monds uses more modern terms. Not that she hasn’t 
some just grounds. Are you bored, Bill?” 

“Bored? Lord, no! I'm chilled to the marrow.” 

“Miss Edmonds says these obsessions have been 
going on for years. She gave me the fantastic details 
of a romance Martha had when she was fifteen with 
a hobo poet. She picked him up on the Boston Com- 
mon, of all places, and followed him to one of these 
communal farms where they found her digging po- 
tatoes in her bare feet and prepared to live in a 
chicken-house with the poet and his wife, who was a 
Russian and couldn't speak English.” 

“Good Lord!” Bill exclaimed. “That demure 
little girl!” 

“Isn't it amazing? A year later she fell madly in 
love with an artist who came to Boston to paint a 
portrait of Dr. Sargeant. He was at the house a 
great deal while Martha was home for spring vaca- 
tion. Miss Edmonds told me they were obliged to 
lock her into her room to keep her from following 
him. She implies that the gentlemen involved usu- 
ally reciprocate Martha's interest until she becomes 
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alarmingly intense and then they take to their 
heels. I think she must exaggerate. I have an idea 
that Martha has enjoyed shocking the living day- 
lights out of her grandparents,” 

“Sounds like it,” Bill agreed. ‘““That’s probably 
the only fun she’s had.” 

“It’s queer, though,” Faith continued. “Miss Ed- 
monds seems confident that Martha hasn't a roman- 
tic interest in Lanny. Boys of her own age have 
never appealed to her. The man she's certain Martha 
has gone to New York to meet is the youngish bach- 
elor uncle of one of her schoolmates. They removed 
Martha from the school when they found she was 
slipping out for rendezvous with him. She hasn’t 
seen him since, but Miss Edmonds suspects there has 
been correspondence. I’m wondering whether Mar- 
tha wasn’t getting into communication with him 
when she was in town with me yesterday morning. 
She might have’ sent a wire or telephoned. She dis- 
appeared for some time.” 

“Poor Miss Edmonds! She must be distracted.” 

“Not at the moment. She’s asleep,” Faith said. 
“The relief of pouring out her woes seemed to have 
the effect of a bromide. I really think that, in spite 
of the feeling that she has failed Dr. Sargeant, she’s 
so thoroughly fed-up with Martha that she hopes 
this time she’s gone for good. She seems more 
alarmed about publicity than anything else. She made 
me promise not to notify the police.” 

“But isn’t she going to do anything?” Bill asked. 
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“Good Lord! She can't let a kid that age simply 
disappear.” 

“She’s going to Boston to-morrow for a confer- 
ence with Dr. Sargeant’s lawyer. She thinks he will 
advise private detectives. I'm grateful that she 
doesn’t want to call out the police. I’d like to know 
that he’s safe but, heaven knows, I don’t want Lanny 
in the headlines. After all, Uncle Caleb reads.” 

“He's safe,” Bill said reassuringly, “but probably 
feeling a good deal let down if Martha has ditched 
him.” 

“Sunk,” Faith said gently. “It may be a valuable 
lesson. Lanny isn’t often outsmarted. I can’t help 
feeling sorry for him, though. He’s been making 
plans for this all summer.” 

“T have great confidence in Lanny.” Bill Blake 
smiled. “What do you bet he lands on his feet ?” 

“I’m open to conviction, but skeptical. Oh, I know 
he’s good-looking and talented but he hasn’t any 
staying power. Now you, when you get an idea, you 
hang on to it like a bulldog clamping his jaws on a 
bone.” 

He seemed amused. His smile slanted and one eye- 
brow shot up. “Do I?” he asked. 

“Well, you’ve held pretty doggedly to the idea 
that I should take it in my stride when my family 
breaks out with rashes of one kind or another.” 

“T think you should,” he said reasonably. 

His composure incensed her. 

“T should simply be charmed and amused, I sup- 


pose ?” 
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“They are more entertaining reactions than the 
ones you are having,”’ he suggested. 

“Entertaining? Of course.” She moved restlessly 
in the cocoon of quilt. “I haven't your lofty detach- 
ment.” 

“Tt isn’t as lofty as you think.” His glance rested 
reflectively upon her and she was suddenly, and em- 
barrassingly, conscious of how completely unalluring 
she must look, huddled into bathrobe and quilt, her 
eyes puffy and her nose pink from the cold, her hair 
slipping from the pins she had skewered into it when 
she had come downstairs to Bill. “I’ve become tre- 
mendously attached to—all of you,” he continued. 
‘‘My interest and sympathy, for what they are worth, 
are sincere.” 

“But you aren’t responsible for them!” she burst 
out huskily. 

“Neither are you. They are adults. Except Lanny, 
perhaps.” He paused, then asked. “What do you 
want me to do? Shall I get in touch with Linda? 
With your mother ?” 

“Heavens, no! There's no use getting them 
stirred up until we've heard something definite. 
They'd probably call out the marines.” 

“IT agree with you. Then be sensible and relax. 
Martha isn’t your problem and we'll probably have 
some word from Lanny to-morrow. You should be 
in bed with that cold.” 

“T know. I’m going.” Faith sat up, huddling the 
quilt around her. 
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‘Take something to make you sleep and don’t 
worry. I'll listen for the telephone.”’ 

“Thank you, William.” She offered no resistance 
when he lifted her from the sofa and set her on her 
feet, stood looking up at him as he looked down at 
her, his hands on her shoulders. 

“Don’t mind this too much.” His face was dis- 
armingly gentle. ““Do you remember what I told you 
the day we went sailing ?”’ 

“You told me a great deal,’’ she said, remember- 
ing the sun on the rocks, the sound of his voice, the 
sigh and murmur of the tide... . 

“This in particular,’’ he went on. “I said you were 
attempting the impossible, that you couldn’t make 
people behave z 

“And you were right, of course.”’ She glanced 
away from him. “They’ve all gone, haven't they? I 
was a fool to attempt it. I—” She struggled against 
a rising tide of emotion that pressed up into her 
throat and made her eyelids sting. If she could fan 
resentment into a blaze she might be able to escape 
before she burst into tears. She wanted desperately 
to get out of the room and upstairs to face defeat 
alone. She lifted her chin. “You must be feeling 
smug, William,” she went on, forcing a smile, de- 
liberately searching for wounding words to hold 
him off, to save what was left of her pride. “It must 
be pleasant to demonstrate how right you've been 
all along.” 

His hands fell from her shoulders. She saw his 
expression change. She would have given anything 
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to recall her words, but they were spoken and she 
must go on. 

“I don’t mind,” she said, with a short bitter laugh. 
“I’m taking it in my stride. They’ll turn up sooner 
or later, all of them, when we've lost our chance. 
I'll take that in my stride, too. I 4 

“Faith!” He interrupted and his voice was severe. 
“Listen to me. I r 

But she couldn’t risk listening. If she yielded to 
weariness, to emotion, to the need for comfort, she 
would fall forward on his chest and weep and fur- 
ther disgrace herself. She interrupted him with an- 
other short, husky laugh. 

“Oh, I know.”’ Her voice sounded strained and 
unnatural, as though, at any moment, it might croak 
like a boy’s voice changing. She forced words 
through the constriction that gripped her throat. 
“I’m making a good deal of fuss about nothing. It 
should be an entertaining spectacle to see everything 
you've hoped for and worked for splintered into 
chips. I’m dimly glimpsing the humor of the situa- 
tion. Perhaps, to-morrow, I[’ll have a good laugh.” 
She turned away from him. The door looked very 
far away. But perhaps she could make it. She must. 
“Good-night, Bill,” she said. “I’m sorry I had 
Milly call you. I—’’ She took three running steps, 
tripped on the trailing end of the quilt and would 
have fallen if he had not caught her. 

“Little idiot!’ he said severely. He held her 
shoulders as though he would have liked to shake 
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her. She felt the grip of his fingers through the light 
folds of the quilt. 

“Rill! Oh, I am sorry!” she cried softly, half- 
way between laughter and tears. “I’m a dismal fail- 
ure at everything. I couldn’t even make a gesture. 
I a fe 

“Tt was a silly gesture.” 

“Yes, wasn’t it?” she agreed through shaken 
laughter. “Impossible to make a dignified exit with 
a cold in one’s head and wrapped up in an eider- 
down quilt.” 

“Why should you have wanted to make an exit ?”” 

He was fairly barking at her, but his expression 
relaxed. She couldn’t evade the question. She didn’t 
want to evade it, now. Emotion, too long controlled, 
trembled near the surface. 

“Because I knew if I didn’t get out, I’d bawl like 
a baby,” she said. 

“Go ahead and bawl. That’s exactly what you 
need. I’ve been hoping you would admit me to the 
intimacy of tears.” 

“Hoping, Bill?” she asked wonderingly. “I 

“Yes, hoping,” he said angrily. ‘“You’ve endured 
too much for too long. You’re tied up in knots in- 
side, And you hold me off with your stubborn, silly 
pride and self-control. You’re the smug one, my 
friend. You’re too smug to admit you might need a 
little sympathy when things get thick. I'd like to 
shake you.” 

“Well, go ahead. I deserve it. But don’t shake 
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too hard. My head is holding on only by a thread. I 


seem to be losing it entirely.” 

“I'd like to see you lose your head. You stiff- 
necked little Yankee! Faith!” He caught her and 
held her closely, angrily, as though he was deter- 
mined that she shouldn’t escape. “How I hate stiff- 
necked Yankees! You smug little idiot! You break 
my heart.” 

But his heart continued to function. She felt its 
strong mufiled beat, felt his arms holding her with 
defiance that softened to gentleness as her arms 
went around his neck. He scolded her with accusa- 
tions more precious than endearments because she 
knew that they came from the heart. She did not 
question his motives, not caring whether it was pity 
or sympathy that gave his voice a shaken timbre, 
feeling safe and comforted in his arms, her face 
buried in the soft wool of his jacket, safe from 
loneliness, from responsibilities, from acknowledged 
defeat. She had, no longer, any desire to cry. 

He released her, after an interval, held her a 
little away from him, looked down at her ques- 
tioningly. 

“Must I say that I'm sorry?” Though his smile 
slanted, his eyes were grave. 

“Are you?” she asked, returning his smile. 

“You darling!” He made an attempt to draw her 
into his arms again but the quilt interfered. “That 
thing!” he exclaimed in exasperation. 

Faith laughed. “Bundling is a good old Yankee 
custom,” she said. 
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“T disapprove, on principle, to most Yankee cus- 
toms.” His brows drew together in a frown above 
the smiling tenderness in his eyes. ““To that one in 
particular. It’s always so hard to get at you, Faith. 
No, keep it around you. I want you to get over that 
cold. How can I make love to you properly when 
you croak like a raven and your nose is as red as a 
beet ?”’ 

“T know. I'm sorry. It’s terribly unromantic. I’m 
full of germs. Do you want to make love to me, 
Bill?” 

“No, I don’t want to,” he said, but his arms held 
her close. “I’m fed up with stiff-necked Yankees. 
You've exasperated me more consistently than any 
human being I’ve ever known.” 

“And I consider myself reasonable and sweet- 
tempered!” Faith sighed. 

“You're a responsibility,” he went on. “Oh, yes, 
I’m cursed with a conscience, too. I feel it my duty 
to knock that halo you wear a trifle askew. You're 
lovely when you tilt it. I’d like to weed out some 
of the Yankee brambles and give the southern roses 
a chance at the sun. Good Lord!” he broke off with 
a self-conscious grimace. ““This must be more seri- 
ous than I thought. I seem to be applying poetic 
description to a girl with a cold in her head.” 

“Oh, Bill!’ She was laughing weakly, helplessly. 
‘And I’m about to make it worse. I’m simply obliged 
to ask for the loan of a handkerchief.” 

He groaned, smiling. “Well, here it is. Faith, you 
must go to bed. See, the rain has stopped and it’s 
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getting light. I haven't even begun to talk myself 
out. I have the accumulation of a whole summer of 
watching you, being exasperated with you, wanting 
to shake or kiss some sense into you, stored up in- 
side. I'll get on with it if you'll sleep until late after- 
noon. To-morrow i 

‘““To-morrow—” she repeated soberly. 

“Don't worry about to-morrow,” he urged quite 
as soberly. “I'll be here. I want to help, if you'll let 
me. You needn’t ever walk alone again. No, I won't 
promise that I’m going your way. But perhaps we 
can find a new path that—’ Again he made a 
deprecating grimace. “What is it about you that 
brings out the poet in me?” 

“IT wouldn’t know, Bill. But I’m glad there’s 
something.” 

‘Are you?” His glance, questioning still, rested 
with smiling intentness upon her face. “I’ve had no 
way of knowing. You've spent the whole summer 
holding me off.” 

“I thought—” She considered a moment, then 
said, “I thought you were critical of me, that you 
sympathized with—the others.” 

“I was and I did. Not critical of you as a person, 
Faith,” he amended, “but of your attitude toward 
your family. I’ve thought you assumed more respon- 
sibility than was necessary. And you see I’m right. 
They're off on their own. You’re freed from any 
obligation.” 

“T hope you're right, William.” 

“Of course I’m right.” With his arm around her 
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he led her into the hall and to the foot of the stairs. 
“Good-night. Sleep. I'll be here to-morrow.” 

He kissed her cheek lightly, then gave her a gentle 
push toward the stairs. She went half-way up, mount- 
ing dreamily, trailing the eiderdown quilt. She felt 
as though she were floating, drifting through space, 
that neither she nor the staircase was real. In sudden 
panic she glanced back and down into the hall. He 
stood watching her, half smiling, his face vivid with 
emotion. Reassured, she turned again and drifted, 
floated, up the stairs. 
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“T LIKE THIS YOU KNOW.” BILL BLAKE SMILED AT 
Faith across the table for two beside the window 
that faced the harbor. They sat alone in the dining- 
room waiting for Milly to bring dessert and coffee. 
The tables around them were laid with covers of 
yellow linen and vases were filled with flowers but 
the pine chairs were pushed in tidily and no foot- 
falls, except Milly’s, sounded on the bare waxed 
floor. 

“JT like it, too.” Faith’s glance turned to the win- 
dow. The sun had broken through the clouds in the 
late afternoon and was setting, now, in a dazzle of 
color that lay in a reflected sheen across the water. 
The lawn looked green and spongy after the rain, 
and flowers in the borders, beaten down by the 
storm, were already lifting earth-splattered blos- 
soms. Gulls which had huddled, wet balls of feathers, 
on pilings and rocks, spread their wings, shook them 
tentatively, sailed up into the brilliant sky with 
shrill chattering cries. 
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His glance followed hers. “The storm is over,” 
he said. “See the arrow on the boathouse. The wind 
has changed.” 

It was a simple and obvious statement but the 
tone of his voice, expressing a shared intimacy, gave 
it significance. His smile was diffident as his glance 
returned again to her face and her eyes fell to the 
tight bouquet of nasturtiums and ragged-robins that 
stood between them. 

“Tt will be clear for the weekend,” she said. Not 
that she cared. The weekend, though close upon 
them, seemed remote. She could not think or feel 
beyond this moment when they sat at dinner in the 
quiet room, talking little, smiling when their eyes 
met, aware of each other with a new awareness, un- 
acknowledged, but felt by each. 

“You—you're feeling better, aren’t you?” he 
asked presently. 

“Much better, thank you. The cold is nearly gone. 
At least it’s under control.” 

“You look—” He paused, his clear light eyes, 
crinkling at the corners, regarding her steadily above 
the blue and yellow bouquet. 

‘Improved, I hope. There was certainly room 
for improvement. You told me last night ay 





“Last night?” His eyebrow shot up. “Are you 
the young lady I talked to last night, the one who 
insisted upon huddling inside an eiderdown guilt ?”’ 

She smiled. “I remember—vaguely,” she said. 

“Only vaguely? That’s good. I’m relieved.” 

“Why a 
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“T was afraid if you remembered accurately you 
wouldn’t speak to me. I thought afterwards that I'd 
taken a good deal on myself. It was presumptuous 
of me to light into you the way I did. I wondered—”’ 
His smile slanted. “Did you think of that when you 
went upstairs?” 

“T didn’t think at all,” she said honestly. “I went 
to sleep. I was out like a light as soon as I crawled 
into bed.” 

“And you've slept nearly all day. I hoped you 
would. Did you know that I spiked the hot milk 
Milly took you this morning?” 

“No. Did you? I was too sleepy to notice. But 
thank you. I’ve had a grand sleep. But you r 

“Tye had a busy day. I helped Miss Edmonds 
pack. She was up at the crack of dawn.” 

“You took her to the station?” 

“Bag and baggage. She promised to let us know 
as soon as she had news of Martha or Lanny or 
both. The Sargeant house is open and a caretaker is 
there. She left the telephone number in case we 
should want to get in touch with her.” 

“Was she awfully upset ?” 

“No, quite composed. As you said, she seemed 
relieved. I think she was glad to get back to Boston. 
She doesn’t blame Lanny and left pleasant messages 
for you.” 

“Lanny—” Faith said. “I wonder where he is," 

“Don’t worry.” He placed his hand over hers as 
it lay on the table. “If they'd had an accident we'd 
have heard. Give him his head for a while.” 
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“T can’t do anything else.” She sighed, then smiled 
at his frown. “I’m not worrying, Bill,” she assured 
him. “I will, of course. But not now. This— It’s so 
peaceful, isn’t it? Haunted, though.” Her glance 
moved around the room, resting briefly upon empty 
tables, the ladder-backs of the chairs, the frilled 
curtains looped back from the windows. “Tt’s like a 
set stage when the actors have gone.” 

“T think it’s delightful. Ghosts are the only satis- 
factory guests. They can’t complain or talk back.” 

“But you can’t charge them for board and lodg- 
ing.” She sighed, then smiled again as his brows 
drew together in a frown. “I’m not worrying,’ she 
added quickly. 

“T don’t trust you.”’ 

“No, really I’m not. I feel different—since last 
night.” 

“TTow—different?”’ He bent toward her across 
the table. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Relieved. As though a weight 
had fallen off or been knocked off.” She glanced up 
at him, mischief in her tucked-in smile, in her nar- 
rowed thick-lashed eyes. “I think you must have 
knocked the halo off entirely, Bill. I feel light-headed 
without it.” 

“You did mind, You were offended.” 

She laughed at his crestfallen expression. “T love 
feeling light-headed,” she said. “See. I have to hold 
on to the chair to keep from floating up to the ceil- 
ing and bumping my head.” 

“Funny!” he said, and it was an endearment, a 
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caress. “I don’t know what made me think I had the 
right to bark at you. I didn’t think, I guess. I was 
mad clear through. You kept holding me off and I 
wanted to be helpful.” 

“You were mad.” 

“Are you laughing at me?’’ He scowled but his 
eyes were teasing and tender under the heavy brows. 

“At both of us. You did bark, Bill. I tried to 
be so haughty and impressive, and had to borrow 
your handkerchief.” 

“And that confounded quilt kept getting in the 
way.” 

“And my nose must have looked like a straw- 
berry.” 

‘IT can’t imagine a less romantic interlude.” 

“Nor I.’ She broke into laughter. He laughed, 
too. Milly came into the room with blueberry pud- 
ding and thick creamy sauce, with coffee and sugar 
and cream. Milly’s appearance had suffered an al- 
teration. She had either decided that glamour would 
be wasted on what was left of the household or was 
too dispirited to strive for effects. Her hair, no 
longer a nest of sausage curls, hung to her shoul- 
ders, brushed carelessly back from her round fore- 
head and was secured with bobby-pins behind her 
ears. Her make-up was sketchily applied. Her apron, 
usually crisp, looked bedraggled and she wore sneak- 
ers instead of slippers with intricate cut-outs and 
high, teetering heels. Her manner indicated that 
she resented the merriment going forward in the 
dining-room. 
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“You two seem cheerful, considering,” she said 
as she placed dessert dishes of pudding before Faith 
and Bill. 

“Of course we're cheerful.” Bill laughed up into 
Milly’s solemn face. ““Why shouldn’t we be cheer- 
ful? We've cleared out the place without having to 
resort to poison which would have been dangerous 
since we are told there is no such thing as a perfect 
crime.” 

“Did you want them to go?” Milly’s eyes, wide 
with bewilderment, turned from Bill to Faith. 

“Did you want them to stay?” Bill countered. 
“Were you attached to old Mrs. Farrington and 
Miss Edmonds and Martha Sargeant ?””’ 

“Oh, them!” Milly set cups on the table and 
poured coffee from a small silver pot. “No, they 
could go for all of me. But— Have you heard 
anything, Miss Merrill?” she asked hesitantly. 

“About Lanny?” Faith asked, though she knew 
where Milly’s concern lay. “No. Nothing yet, 
Milly.” 

“Gosh!” Milly breathed a long desolate sigh. 

“Tanny is on his way to fame and glory,” Bill 
said. “We'll hear from him next from Broadway 
or Hollywood, possibly. Just think, Milly, you'll 
be able to say that you ‘knew him when.’ ” 

“Well, you needn’t be smart about it,” Milly said 
loyally. “I'll bet he gets to Hollywood, too. You 
wait and see.” 

“T have no doubt at all that he will,” Bill agreed 
affably. 
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“Then I don’t suppose he’ll be back here,” Milly 
said, voicing a forlorn hope. ‘‘And gosh it’s dead. 
The quiet gets on my nerves. I've been thinking—I 
don’t suppose you'll be needing me any longer, Miss 
Merrill.” 

“Why not?” Faith asked. 

“There's nobody left but Mr. Blake 7 

“Oh, but there will be,” Faith said briskly. “Over 
the weekend, anyway. Or next week for Labor Day.” 

“No, there won’t be, Milly,” Bill put in. “We 
don’t want any more guests. We're fed up with 
guests. We're going to hide behind the pansy plants 
and snipe them off as they come up the walk.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous!’ Faith watched with amuse- 
ment and a little embarrassment, the effect of Bill’s 
nonsense upon Milly. The girl’s eyes turned from 
him to Faith and bewilderment slowly gave way to 
comprehension of a sort. 

“Oh!” she said, obviously making mental read- 
justments. “Then I guess you won't need me,’’ she 
said. 

“Why, Milly, of course. Mr. Blake is only teas- 
ing,”’ Faith protested. 

“You needn’t put yourself out, Miss Merrill,” 
Milly said with dignity. “I’ve got a cousin at Old 
Orchard Beach in Maine. He has a concession there 
and he and his wife have been begging me to come 
up all summer. Of course I wouldn't have thought 
of it when you were busy, when the house was full, 
but now “ 

“But I will need you, Milly—” Faith began. 
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“My heart wouldn’t be in it,’ Milly said plain- 
tively. “I like to give satisfaction but I have to be 
happy where I am. I’m temperamental that way, 
seems as though. The quiet gets me down.” 

“Go along to Old Orchard,” Bill encouraged. “It's 
lively enough there, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes!” Milly brightened. “My cousin has a 
shooting gallery. It’s a popular concession. My 
cousin is making out good.” 

“Shooting clay pigeons should take care of tem- 
perament,” Bill said with twinkling gravity. “And 
the practice might be useful. You can come back and 
help us snipe at boarders.” 

Milly acknowledged the pleasantry with a giggle 
and a reviving toss of her head. “I'd want to give 
notice,” she said eyeing Faith doubtfully. “But some 
people I know are driving up to-morrow and I could 
get a ride with them. I'd save the train fare besides 
having comp’ny. I shouldn’t want to inconvenience 
you, Miss Merrill, but seeing how things are P 

“Think it over,” Faith suggested. 

“T’ve been thinking all day and I can’t stand it,” 
Milly burst out. “The quiet and all and Mrs. Young 
nagging in the kitchen. I never saw anybody that 
could nag without saying anything like she can. 
When there’s nothing to take my mind off, it gets 
on my nerves.” 

Faith’s glance met Bill’s across the flowers. He 
was watching her consideringly, one eyebrow arched, 
laughter in his eyes. 

“All right, Milly,” she said, feeling reckless as she 
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said it, light and free and, for the moment, at least, 
unconcerned for the future. “Go along to Old 
Orchard to-morrow. I'll pay you to-night before you 
leave.” 

“I’m sure that’s very kind of you,” Milly said, 
remembering her manners. “I want to tell you that 
I'll never forget this summer. You're the nicest 
people I ever knew, you and Linda and Lanny—” 
Milly gulped as emotion rose to the surface. “Yes, 
and your mother, too. She’s a lady if ever I saw 
one, in every sense of the word. I won't ever forget 
you and if—” Milly’s face crumpled. She cast one 
stricken look at Faith, turned and bolted out of the 
room. 

“Quite a valedictory,” Bill said when the pantry 
door had swung to. 

“I’m really touched.” Faith’s laughter shook. “I 
wouldn't have supposed I'd be sorry to see the last of 
Milly. She has exasperated me all summer. Now 
I’m ready to weep. It’s my emotional state, I sup- 
pose. A shooting gallery! You shouldn't have en- 
couraged her, Bill.” 

“That’s Milly’s manifest destiny. Can’t you see 
her in slacks and a gob’s cap attracting trade?’ His 
expression altered. “Did you mind, Faith?” he 
asked. ‘“Was I interfering?” 

“T should mind, I suppose. But I don’t,” she con- 
fessed. “I seem curiously disinterested in what may 
happen to-morrow.” 

“That’s the spirit,’ he approved. “Take it as it 
comes.” 
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“Like black Louisa, my nurse,” Faith said smil- 
ing. “Father asked her once how she could always 
be so cheerful. ‘Lawdy, honey,’ she said, ‘Ah jest 
weahs the world like a loose garment.’ ” 

Bill laughed. “I’ve never heard a more sustain- 
ing philosophy more aptly expressed,” he said. 

She was curiously disinterested in what might 
happen to-morrow. As she talked of her childhood in 
the South, recalling amusing incidents, encouraged by 
his interest, the emotion aroused by Milly’s valedic- 
tory was lost in contentment, in the feeling of release 
which animated her conversation and brought laugh- 
ter bubbling to her lips. Milly’s figure, against a 
background of moving wooden rabbits, receded into 
the distance, joining Mother, Linda, Lanny, the 
guests who had gone, Lilliputian figures posturing 
at the remote rim of consciousness, as unimportant 
as figures glimpsed through a telescope, engaged in 
activities which had no relation to her. They lin- 
gered at the table, talking eagerly, easily, conscious 
of each other, absorbed in themselves. 

“J wish I’d known her when she was a youngster,” 
Bill was thinking. “Why wasn’t I ever here when she 
was?” 

“No, we seldom had snow enough for coasting,” 
Faith said answering an earlier question. “There 
was a pine grove on a hill, though. The needles 
made it slippery. We used a slide down it on tea- 
trays. 1 loved the snow when it came, even the soft 
melting kind that disappeared almost at once.” 

“My school was three miles from home,” Bill 
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said. “Sometimes I got a ride but usually I walked. 
I had chilblains all winter.” 

“J had a governess,” Faith interposed. “She was 
Swiss and a devout Catholic. When I was ten I 
wanted to be a nun.” 

“T’ve ridden farm nags. Nothing fancy. Let's hire 
horses at the Stables and ride to-morrow . . .” 

“T liked being with Father but I hated to see the 
birds after they were killed. Wild ducks are beau- 
os Ss 











“Did you ever ¢” 
“No, but did you : 
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“We talk as though we'd just been introduced,” 
Faith said, finally. “Anybody who overheard us 
would suppose we were strangers getting ac- 
quainted.” 

“Well, aren’t we?” he asked. “I haven't really 
known you.” 

“Or I you.” 

“You kept putting me off.” 

“T had a job to do. I was responsible. I couldn't 
relax like the others and just be myself.” 

“T remember the first time I saw you. A man was 
hanging the sign.” 

“T remember. You sat in the car until he had 
finished.” 

“Watching you. You wore that flowered dress 
with the full skirt and your hair was loose and tied 
with a ribbon. I though you were lovely looking.” 
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“Did you, Bill?” 

“You looked like a tall child with grave eyes, and 
you had the sweetest smile I’d ever seen. I was cer- 
tain you were the younger sister, But you didn’t 
smile when I told you who I was and asked you to 
put me up.” 

“T was terrified. You made it real.” 

“T haven’t seen you like that since, as you were 
while I watched you, except for a moment now and 
then—one morning when I drove you to market, the 
last time we sailed, one afternoon on the porch 
when you made clothes-pin dolls for Mrs. Young's 
grandchild and you didn’t know I was watching.” 

“T didn’t dream that you watched me, except 
critically.” 

“T wanted to know you. Let’s get acquainted, 
Faith.” He smiled but his voice was urgent. “Now, 
while we can, while there aren’t endless interrup- 
tions.” 

“You may be disappointed.” 

“Il take that chance. Faith, darling!” 

“Bill—! Shall I drawl it?” 


“Say it your way. Sweet .. - 
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Britt BLAKE BACKED HIS ROADSTER OUT OF THE 
line of cars that fringed the road up from the beach. 
Faith looked back at the crescent of sand lying in a 
gradual curve between jutting reefs. The afternoon 
sun was bright and hot, shining through foam as 
waves broke against the reefs, making the rocks look 
rust-colored and the water a clear green-blue. Her 
eyes moved past groups of bathers, beach umbrellas, 
children excavating in the sand to the distant spot 
where she and Bill had lain in the sun and eaten 
lunch and idled through the day. She sighed as she 
turned back to face the road. 

“What is it?” he asked, sensitive to any altera- 
tion in her mood, to any expression of emotion, 

“Why?” She knotted a square of silk, peasant 
fashion, under her chin. He had folded the top of 
the car back because the weather was fine. She liked 
driving that way. It gave her a feeling of freedom. 

“You sighed.” 

“Did 1?” she laughed. “I don’t know why. It’s 
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just that to-day is so lovely, and summer is nearly 
over.” 

He seemed satisfied with her reply. He gave his 
attention to the car. She leaned back against the 
upholstery, her eyes half-closed against the rush of 
the wind, tendrils of hair blown from under the 
scarf against her cheeks. It was more than that, she 
thought. Her reply to Bill’s question had been eva- 
sive She couldn’t answer him truly. Reticence pre- 
vented, uncertainty, fear of revealing too much of 
herself. Besides 

It was absurdly sentimental, she told herself, to 
leave with reluctance any place where she and Bill 
had been together, to look back for a last farewell 
as she had glanced back at the shallow depressions 
in the sand where they had lain. She found her- 
self doing it constantly. The fish-wharf this morn- 
ing, for instance. She and Bill had gone there for 
lobsters and had sat in the sunshine, surrounded 
by fish scales and corks and nets, talking to old 
Captain Barlow. At the movies last night she'd 
had the same reluctance to leave, the Inn garden 
where they’d had dinner, the boathouse when they'd 
tied up after a sail yesterday morning. 

Absurd and sentimental. But she knew why she 
felt as she did. This interval of being together 
couldn't last. Something would happen. That fear 
lay across contentment, accenting happiness as 
shadows accent sunlight. She felt safe in any sur- 
rounding when they were there, like a child hid- 
ing, she thought, ridiculing herself for an emotion 
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so juvenile but knowing it to be true. Any change 
brought the threat of discovery. Each time they re- 
turned to “Gray Gables” she braced herself for 
what they might find there and each assurance of 
continued serenity was a momentary reprieve. Two 
days, three, nearly four days since Miss Edmonds 
had gone. The weekend had passed. This was 
Monday... . 

“Did you sigh because you are bored?” Bill 
asked, breaking into her thoughts. 

“Oh, no!” she said quickly. 

“You sound convincing. I couldn’t very well blame 
you, though. I’ve been underfoot pretty con- 
stantly.”’ 

“T’m bearing up bravely.” 

“Well, you did send that party of tourists away.” 

“T didn’t send them. They went. They thought 
the rates were too steep.” 

“You little fraud!” He glanced at her sidewise 
and Faith saw the laughter in his eyes before they 
turned back to the road. 

“They had two rackety children with them. I’m 
sure they’d have been up and howling at dawn. And 
an old gentleman with an ear trumpet. I didn’t feel 
strong enough to face it.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t,” he approved. “This ts 
fun, isn’t it? You think so, too, don’t you, Faith?” 

“Fun? Oh, yes. It’s like dancing on top of an 
active volcano. There’s likely to be an explosion at 
any moment.” 

He slackened the speed of the car. “You're the 
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most apprehensive young person I’ve ever known,” 
he said with a suggestion of exasperation in his 
voice. 

“And with good reason, William.” 

“Your life is your own,” he said. “You can do 
with it what you please.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t. No one can. All sorts of things 
interfere—affection, responsibilities, one’s own per- 
sonal pride.” 

“Don’t be solemn, Faith.” 

“T’m merely being honest.” 

“You're shining up your halo.” 

“Perhaps. Maybe I think it’s becoming.” 

She hated the irritation that sounded in her voice, 
the caustic ring of laughter quickly stilled. She had 
hoped that resentment was buried too deeply to be 
revived, that there would never again be antago- 
nism between them. But here it was, separating them, 
spoiling everything, discounting the shared intimacy 
of the past few days. It was an instinctive defense 
against the pain of the discovery that, even now, 
he did not understand her point of view. She wanted 
to recall the words, wanted desperately to make a 
conciliating gesture. But what was the use? He was 
not in sympathy with her attitude toward her fam- 
ily, toward the responsibilities she had assumed. 
Yes, assumed, she admitted, but only because there 
was no one else to assume them, because she had 
pride, affection for them, personal integrity. . . - 

He broke the lengthening silence. “I’m sorry, 
Faith. I shouldn’t have said that,” he said. 
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“Why not? If you think it ; 

“You’re—” He broke off. ““Let’s not quarrel.” 

“Are wet” 

“Too close to it for comfort. Am I forgiven?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive.”’ 

But there was constraint between them. They 
drove in silence through the business district of the 
town and out along the winding road toward Rocky 
Neck. This, then, was what she had feared, Faith 
thought, scarcely seeing the small bright gardens 
they passed, glimpses of the inner harbor between 
low frame houses with blue doors and shutters, or 
weathered gray shingles, delicately colored in the 
sunlight. This was the shadow which lay across 
contentment. He had been fascinated these past few 
days by her gaiety, by her swift response to any 
proposed pleasure. Relieved for the time of re- 
sponsibilities, without the others there to be kept 
in line, she’d been free to relax, to take things as 
they came, making light of problems, accepting the 
collapse of her enterprise with a wryly humorous 
casualness that pleased him. 

It had not been a pose. She'd felt happy, released, 
heady with freedom. She loved Bill, had loved him 
all summer, would continue to love him however 
brief his interest in her. He complemented and com- 
pleted her, emotionally and mentally, as no one 
she’d previously known had done. They were happy 
together except when, as now, resentment was fanned 
into a flame and a romantic ideal separated them. 

For it was a romantic ideal. The association of 
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the past few days had convinced her of one im- 
portant fact. He did not love Linda. He spoke of 
her frequently, always with interest but with no 
suggestion of regret. He seemed to approve of her 
marriage and was complimentary in his comments 
about Miles. No, he did not love Linda as a person. 
But he was in love with her pretty ways, with her 
glancing charm, with the glamour of a tradition 
which she represented to him. It was when she, 
Faith, was most like Linda that his glance followed 
her, that she felt him drawn to her in a swift surge 
of emotion which shook her heart with its promise. 
But she wasn’t like Linda, Faith reflected sturdily, 
except in their common inheritance of the tradition 
Bill admired. She might now, by a conciliating ges- 
ture, by using Linda’s pretty tricks of cajolery, 
draw him back to her. But what was the use? 
Nothing had altered. She was still responsible for 
“Gray Gables,” for Mother, for Lanny. She might 
be called upon to resume that responsibility at any 
moment. It was impossible for her to kick her bon- 
net over the moon, to remain the phantom of de- 
light she had been to him these past few days. If 
he was unwilling to accept her point of view, if she 
hadn’t his sympathy, then nothing was of any use. 
She would make no gesture, she decided, feeling 
lonelier than she had ever felt in her life. What 
was happening now would happen again. This might 
as well be the end of the interlude for it must end 
sooner or later. She couldn’t pretend, not even to 
hold happiness a little longer. She could make no 
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empty gestures. She cared, she cared too much. . . . 

He brought the car to a stop at the turn to the 
causeway. 

“Tet’s not go home,” he said. 

She did not look at him, afraid that her resolu- 
tion would be shaken. Even his voice made her de- 
cision seem unimportant. If, glancing up, she saw in 
his eyes 

“T must, Bill,” she said steadily. 

“Why must?” 

“T promised to get those boxes off to Miss Ed- 
monds to-day. We—I'll barely have time to get 
them in to the Post Office before it closes.” 

“Oh, yes.” He laughed. ““That’s why we left the 
beach early, wasn't it? I’d forgotten already.” He 
set the car into motion again. “I suppose her books 
will be some consolation,” he added. 

“Some, maybe,” Faith agreed, grateful that an 
impersonal subject had been introduced. “She 
sounded pretty forlorn, though. I think she hoped 
that, this time, she would be relieved of Martha.” 

“That little kid!” Bill said incredulously as he 
had said many times before. “Do you suppose she 
called the fellow that morning she went into town 
with you?” 

“T don’t know. I had to piece the story together 
as you know. The subject was naturally painful and 
I think Miss Edmonds was afraid someone might 
be listening-in. The conversation was so shrouded 
in veils of reticence that I probably made up most 
of what I told you.” 
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She had had to piece the story together. Miss 
Edmonds had called yesterday to tell her that she 
had brought Martha back to Boston from New 
York. Miss Edmonds had received, at the Sergeants’ 
home, an urgent message from the manager of an 
apartment hotel. Martha, it appeared, was there 
and refused to leave though the man she had gone 
with Lanny to join had disappeared. How she had 
been admitted into his apartment Miss Edmonds 
did not know. A Japanese houseboy figured in the 
proceedings, bills for food and outgoing telephone 
calls, articles of clothing, including a silver fox 
jacket which Martha, who was traveling light, had 
had sent in from an exclusive shop. 

“T don’t know how they found out who she was 
or where she lived,” Faith continued. “Miss Ed- 
monds skipped that detail. But Martha is in Bos- 
ton. Miss Edmonds promised to write full par- 
ticulars.” 

“T wonder what she told Lanny,” Bill mused, 
then added with warmth, “They ought to put her 
in a convent.” 

“Pity the poor nuns!” Faith said. “Heaven knows 
what she told Lanny. I gather that she left him 
as soon as they reached the city.”’ 

“T’m glad Lanny didn’t feel called upon to be 
heroic,” Bill said. “He might have gotten into a 
jam.” 

“Oh, Lanny wouldn’t. You know how he is, Bill. 


Live and let live. He’s unusually tolerant for a 
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youngster his age.” Her voice softened. “I wonder 
where he is : 

“Sitting in conference with Broadway managers,” 
Bill said, “or astounding night club patrons. Prob- 
ably not. But he’s safe enough or we'd have heard. 
Bad news travels swiftly, they say. There was no 
publicity? About Martha, I mean?” 

“Apparently not. Miss Edmonds emphasized 
that. I suppose the hotel would have wished to 
avoid anything of the sort. Did you ever, Bill? 
You read of such things but you seldom think they’re 
true.” 

“T'll never trust my own judgment again. Well, 
Martha isn’t our problem. I think I’ve said that 
before. When we've sent off Miss Edmonds’ boxes, 
we'll have tidied up the whole affair.” 

Conversation had broken through constraint. 
With silence it returned. They drove over the cause- 
way and along the winding road. No conciliating 
gesture had been made. Intimacy was destroyed. 
Faith’s glance remained fixed on the road ahead. 
As they neared the bend where the shoreline fol- 
lowed the curve of the cove, she was conscious of 
the apprehension she felt each time they returned 
to “Gray Gables.” Not that it mattered, she 
thought. The threat to happiness lay within them- 
selves, in the clash of temperament, in the antago- 
nism which could be so quickly, so destructively 
aroused. No interference from others held so cer- 
tain a danger. Why did she cling to something which 
wasn’t real, an illusion, a mirage ? 
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She roused from abstraction by the slackening 
speed of the car. Bill brought it nearly to a stop 
at the bend in the road. She glanced up in surprise 
and found him looking at her. 

“What?” she asked. “Why ——?” 

Her question appeared to recall his attention. 
He smiled, the slow difident smile which indicated 
some personal preoccuption. 

“You'll think I’m an idiot if I tell you,” he said. 

“Do you mind if I think that?” She felt her heart 
beat faster, “Tell me, Bill.” 

“I’m always afraid to come back when we've 
been away.” 

‘Are you, Bill?” 

“I’m afraid we'll find somebody, something—” 
His slow smile widened. “I told you you’d think me 
an idiot.” 

She laughed a little breathlessly. 

“We're a pair of idiots, then.” 

“You feel that way, too?” 

“Always. . .. Silly?” 

“Sweet—” He stopped the car at the curbing in 
front of the house. “You're a grand girl, Faith.” 

“Thank you, William.” 

But nothing had happened. Shadows of trees lay 
across the grass. The phlox in the border along 
the walk gave off fragrance, brushed by the salty 
wind. There was no sound in the house as he opened 
the door for her and they went into the hall. She 
felt happy again, pleasantly tired by the sun and 
the wind at the beach, drowsy, relaxed. 
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“T’ll tell Mrs. Young about supper,” she said. 

“Supper. That’s a good Yankee word. I’m 
starving.’ 

“So am I, Let’s have it early on the porch.” 

Fun to be hungry, to think ahead to supper with 
Bill on the porch. She’d call the express office to 
come for Miss Edmonds’ boxes so she’d have time 
to bathe and dress. Lovely to find the house serene 
and still. He followed her through the dining-room 
and the pantry as though reluctant to lose sight 
of her for even a moment. She heard the soft pad- 
ding sound of his moccasins, was aware of him 
there behind her. The illusion enclosed her again, 
like a bubble, shining. She moved, scarcely breath- 
ing, fearing that it might vanish again. .. . 

The kitchen was quiet and in order. The floor 
had been freshly mopped. Sunshine flooded in be- 
tween bright curtains. Rolls were set to rise in 
muffin-pans under a cloth. There was no sign of 
Mrs. Young. Faith went out on the kitchen porch. 
The rocker in which, since her labors had been re- 
duced to a minimum, Mrs. Young had spent the 
afternoon making pot-holders for the church ba- 
zaar, was empty. Her piece bag no longer hung 
from the arm of the chair. Faith glanced at the 
corner where a pair of overshoes and a cotton um- 
brella had stood as insurance against Mrs. Young 
getting caught by rain. They, too, had disappeared. 
Puzzled, she came back into the kitchen. 

“She’s skipped,” Bill said. “Here’s a note.” 

“Good heavens!” 
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Mrs. Young had, economically, written on a 
smoothed-out paper bag. She had used a heavy 
pencil kept for addressing packages. Faith unfolded 
the light brown triangle inscribed with her name 
in writing as angular and devoid of nonsense as 
Mrs. Young herself. She read through the message, 
then lifted bewildered eyes to Bill. 

“Has she eloped, too?” he asked, “or gone off 
to astound Broadway ?” 

Faith handed him the message without response 
or comment. When he had read it through she 
asked, “Does that convey any meaning to you?” 

“Ty's against my conscience to be a party to go- 
ings-on,’”’ Bill read aloud. “ ‘There's beginning to 
be talk... the man from the laundry .. . the 
market boy ... the hired-girl next door... . 
Keep myself to myself and not one to make trouble. 
_. . Lobster fixed in the refrigerator and rolls set 
to rise... . As a@ member of the Baptist Church 

“What is she talking about?” Faith asked as he 
came to a stop. 

Bill’s eyebrow lifted and his smile slanted hu- 
morously. 

“Ls, I suspect,” he said. 

‘“UJs—?” Her expression was incredulous. 

“We've been alone here since Milly left,” he 
pointed out. 

“Well, what if we have?” 

“Tt apparently isn’t done.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!”’ Faith burst out, indig- 
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nation rather than embarrassment deepening her 
color and giving warmth to her voice. ““Why the 
sanctimonious old - 

“Mrs. Young’s reputation is at stake,” Bill said 
with twinkling gravity. “As a member in good 
standing of the Baptist Church she can’t reconcile 
it with her conscience to be a party to goings-on.” 

“So that’s what she’s been hinting at! I didn’t 
dream— It simply didn’t occur to me— Us—!” 
She broke into his laughter. His laughter mingled 
with hers. The kitchen was filled with merriment. 

“You're an abandoned woman,” he teased. 

“T certainly am.’ Tears of mirth glittered on 
her lashes. She leaned back against the wall, still 
laughing. ““This makes a complete and thorough job 
of it.” 

He checked laughter. His eyes, as he watched 
her, grew concerned. 

“Don't mind, Faith,” he said. “Don’t worry.” 

“I’m not worrying. It’s beyond that. I think it’s— 
funny.” 

“Keep on thinking that.” His expression cleared. 
“T could get a room at the Inn.” 

“You don’t trust my cooking?” 

“Oh, cooking.” He made a negligent gesture. 
“I’m a good cook myself. Don’t laugh,” he in- 
sisted. “I am.” 

“T can’t stop laughing. When I think— I’ve been 
the responsible one. And now Y 
His expression sobered. 
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“Shall I go?” he asked. “Do you want me to 
leave, Faith?” 

She was scarcely conscious of the steps she took 
toward him, of the instinctive protest she made. 
Suddenly his arms were around her holding her 
close. Laughter was stilled. He did not repeat the 
question. She had given him an answer, she thought, 
before her response to his mounting emotion made 
thought impossible. She wasn’t abandoned com- 
pletely. He would stay. 
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“T pop you I was A Goop COOK.” BILL BROUGHT 
a platter of griddle cakes, refilled for the third 
time, out to the kitchen porch where they sat at 
breakfast. 

“I’m not contradicting.” Faith helped herself 
from the platter, poured maple syrup over golden 
brown circles that sent up fragrant steam. 

“You might cut loose with a compliment, though,” 
he suggested, looking aggrieved. “I’ve had to pry 
them out of you. It’s discouraging.” 

“My silence is a compliment.” She smiled at 
him across the table. “I was taught not to talk 
with my mouth full. This is excellent coffee.” 

“Better than Mrs. Young’s,” he boasted. “She 
didn’t use enough coffee and tried to make up for 
it by boiling it too long.” 

“How experienced you sound. I’m impressed. 
Economy was the keynote.” 

“Another Yankee virtue which can be carried to 
excess. I can’t say that I regret her departure.” 
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“Mrs. Young’s. You haven't had time to regret 
it. She left last night’s supper, you know. And you've 
done this. You haven't been subjected to my cook- 
ing yet.” 

“I hope to be subjected to a great deal of it.” 
He lit a cigarette and tilted his chair back against 
the framework that held the screening. “We won't 
have much money. Did I mention that? We'll prob- 
ably never have much unless Uncle Caleb crashes 
through. Will he approve of us?” 

“What do you think, William?” 

He gave the question a moment of smiling con- 
sideration. 

“He approves of you. That's obvious. I’m afraid 
he has some doubt of me. He looks upon my ambi- 
tion to write as wanton self-indulgence, if not a mild 
form of insanity. We don’t care, do we? We can't 
starve on coffee and griddle cakes. I make wonder- 
ful stews and have a light hand with omelettes. Eggs 
aren’t expensive, are they? Maybe we can keep 
chickens. A couple of hens in the bathroom, 
say 9 

“And vegetables in a window-box. Intensive 
farming.” 

“What about a cow?” 

“Why not? There should be plenty of room for 
livestock in a four-room apartment.” 

“Sweet! You are a grand girl, Faith.” 

He loved her response to his nonsense. She felt 
safe to respond when he spoke of their marriage 
lightly, teasingly, as he did this morning. Last night 
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when they had talked seriously, apprehension had 
shadowed ecstasy and made her replies evasive. It 
wasn’t as simple as he had made it appear. She 
couldn’t dispose of her responsibilities as he did, 
sweeping them away with logic that was convinc- 
ing enough but based on the fallacy that the others, 
her family, had gone their separate ways and would 
continue to assume responsibility for themselves. 

She hadn’t stressed her point of view, knowing 
how quickly it brought on a quarrel, wanting to 
keep flawless those hours which they had spent on 
the steps at the end of the lawn. She’d thought he 
hadn’t known that her replies had been evasive. 
He'd been so confident, so persuasive, so sure that 
any obstacle was of her own making and existed 
only in her mind. She hadn't slept well. She’d been 
wakeful all night, swinging between ecstasy and 
depression, slipping into troubled dreams when she 
slept, watching the gray oblongs of the windows grow 
pink with the sunrise... . 

“What are you thinking?” He brought the tilted 
legs of the chair to the floor and leaned toward her 
across the table. 

“Hmmmm? Oh— That scar through your eye- 
brow. How did it happen ?”’ 

“T fell against the edge of a step when I was a 
kid. Disappointing, isn’t it? It should be a saber 
cut, of course.” 

“Tt’s effective. It makes you look 

“Sinister ?”’ 

“Heavens, no. Interesting, though. I love your 
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eyes. They're the color of stones I once had in a 
necklace. Aquamarine. Water of the sea. Are you 
brown in the winter, William?” 

“Not so brown as this.” He looked down at his 
hands. “Sort of a café au lait effect. Queer to think 
we've not seen each other in the winter, isn’t it?” 

“Or the spring or the fall—or in evening clothes.” 

“__or opera hats. I want to see you in an eve- 
ning dress. Have you a green one?” 

“A relic. It should be in a museum. Why?” 

“J like your eyes best when they're green.” 

“Aren’t they always?” 

“No— Sometimes they’re brown. But there are 
always little golden flecks in them. They tilt at the 
corners. Did you know?” 

“That’s the Ming Toy in me.” 

“No! Really?” 

“Didn't I tell you I was part Chinese?” 

“That doesn’t put me off. I love you, Faith. Have 
I mentioned it this morning?” 

“No. I’ve been waiting. You’ve done nothing but 
brag about your cooking.” 

“How immodest of me. I’m telling you now. I 
love you.” 

“T love you, Bill.” 

Their hands met and touched across the table. 
Their glances clung. The bees in the trumpet vines 
made a tiny roaring, like surf heard a long way off. . 
Voices close inshore on the bay sounded clearly, 
reminding them that there was a world outside, 
making their seclusion seem more secure. Morning, 
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sunshine, hope. Beautiful day, never to be for- 
gotten... 

“What shall we do?” Bill asked, after an inter- 
val. “Sail? Walk to the lighthouse? Go to the 
beach ?” 

“T don’t care.” 

“Darling! Neither do I. This is good enough, 
isn’t it?” 

Too perfect to risk motion or a change of scene. 
They lingered on the porch, warm in the sunshine, 
screened in by vines, talking, silent for intervals, 
absorbed in each other. 

“This is ours, Bill. This is a lovely time.” 

“A lovelier time is coming.” 

“T can’t think beyond this moment, now.” 

“You're a hoarder, Faith. A little magpie. You 
want to keep everything.” 

“Everything,” she agreed. “Because 

“Don’t say it. Don’t think it. I know what you 
mean but it isn’t true. Your life is your own, is ours. 
Keep thinking that.”’ 

“T can’t think. I just feel.” 

“Darling! sa 

“Bill y 

It was she who heard the knocker on the front 
door clang. The sound, striking through dreamy ab- 
sorption, seemed at first to come from a distance, 
a woodpecker digging his bill into a tree, a ham- 
mering somewhere. Then, as she listened, the 
knocker clanged again and with greater insistence. 
She started forward in her chair. 
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“Sit still,” Bill said. 


“But there’s someone 

“They'll go away. We aren't at home.” 

“Tdiot!”” she laughed and panic subsided. “I must 
see who it is.” 

“Pandora lifted a lid,’ he warned, his brows 
drawn together in a frown above the laughter in 
his eyes. 

“Oh, nonsense!” She rose from her chair. 

“Tf it’s boarders, will you send them away?” 

“Ill make the rates very high.” 

She went through the kitchen and pantry into 
the dining-room, crossed swiftly to one of the win- 
dows that faced the street. A car was standing at 
the curbing, a sedate but opulent sedan, its metal 
shining, its enamel as glossy as a beetle’s back. The 
glass of the window, the metal rim, framed a 
familiar face. It was an elderly face fringed with 
sprucely-trimmed gray side-whiskers. The skin above 
the whiskers was pink and smooth and beneath the 
brim of a gray felt hat bright blue eyes peered 
with impatience toward the house. Faith did not 
know that Bill had followed her until she turned 
from the window. She saw his expression change 
from amused exasperation to real concern. 

“What—who is it?’ he asked. “You look as 
though you'd seen a ghost.” 

“Bill!” Her voice sounded hoarse. “Bill! It’s 
Uncle Caleb!” 

His face cleared, though he whistled barely au- 
dibly between his teeth. 
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“Well, let us be brave,” he said. 

“But, Bill!” Her hand caught in panic at his 
arm. “Now of all times for him to come. With 
everyone gone except you and me. What shall I tell 
him?” 

“Tell him the truth.” 

“T couldn't. I simply couldn't.” She felt if she 
relaxed her clutch on his arm she would gallop 
crazily in circles. Panic had routed poise, common- 
sense, courage. Why couldn’t Uncle Caleb have tele- 
phoned or sent her a wire, she wondered with that 
part of her mind which still functioned. But he never 
did. He simply descended. What had he heard? How 
much did he know? If only her heart would stop 
knocking— If only she could think 

“Here!” The rough urgency in Bill’s voice had 
a steadying effect. He shook her shoulders gently. 
“Pull yourself together,” he said. “There's no rea- 
son for panic. Tell him anything you please. Vil 
back you up.” 

She drew a long breath. 

“Will you, Bill?’ she asked, ashamed, as it re- 
ceded, of the alarm that had shaken her. 

“To the last ditch.” 

“But Uncle Caleb is shrewd. It’s impossible to 
deceive him.” 

“Nonsense!” he said encouragingly. “Two heads 
are better than one, even than Uncle Caleb’s. Our 
two heads,” he said. 

The knocker sounded again. He pushed her to- 
ward the hall. “Go on,” he said. ‘‘Chin up, darling.” 
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She had some difficulty with the door. When she 
opened it, a broad bluff face almost bumped her 
own. 

“Oh, hello, Clancy!” she said, relieved to find 
that her vocal chords functioned, that her voice 
sounded only a little strained. 

“Good-morning, Miss Faith.”” The face creased 
and crumpled into a smile. “I was thinking you 
weren’t at home,” a voice with a rich brogue in- 
formed her. “Mrs. Higgins told Mr. Merrill he 
should have sent you word but he wanted to surprise 

ou.” 

“Well, he certainly has.” Faith hurried past the 
chauffeur and along the walk to the gate. She 
glanced back over her shoulder. Bill was not in 
sight. Only Clancy followed her, moving heavily, 
his bulky figure encased in a covert cloth uniform, 
his cap in his hand. Her legs felt as weak as water 
but they supported her, bore her on to the gate, to 
the curbing. 

Uncle Caleb opened the door as he saw her 
coming. 

“Easy there, Mr. Merrill,” Clancy called with 
the freedom of an employee of long standing who 
was valued and knew it. 

“J can still open a door,” Uncle Caleb said test- 
ily. His voice was high pitched and sharp, like a 
fox terrier barking. His mind was like a terrier, 
too. It sniffed and worried at ideas, with a sure in- 
stinct for spotting and digging up bones which had 
been hidden, facts that you tried to conceal from 
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him. Uncle Caleb had spent a life-time digging up 
bones and had been handsomely rewarded. He had 
barked down stronger opponents than she, Faith 
thought despairingly. Bill was over-confident, cer- 
tainly.. How could he think it was possible to de- 
ceive him? What chance did they have? 

“Hello, Uncle Caleb!” she cried, forcing warmth 
and welcome into her voice. “This is a lovely sur- 
prise |” 

“Lovely, is it?” he barked and his bright blue 
eyes darted a worrying glance at her. “Well, I’m 
glad to hear it.”” He hopped out of the car, wav- 
ing off Clancy’s offer of assistance and her own 
outstretched hand. 

“Of course it is.”” His cheek, above the whiskers, 
felt as soft as a baby’s as her lips touched it briefly. 
He was no taller than she and looked more frail 
than when she had seen him in the spring, but he 
was as dapper as ever. His suit of fine gray serge 
with a thread line of blue was sprucely tailored 
and pressed. His linen, white as always, was im- 
maculate. His necktie, meticulously knotted, was a 
darker blue than his eyes. The triangled edge of a 
fine handkerchief showed above his pocket and a 
cornflower brightened his coat lapel. He was as 
vain as he was shrewd. He wore cornflowers in 
his coat lapel all the year around. A florist grew 
them especially for him. Faith wondered, as she had 
often wondered before, who had told him that the 
deep bright blue of the blossom exactly matched 
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his eyes. “We've been expecting you all summer,” 
she added, eager to make her welcome cordial. 

“The arthritis has been bothering him worse 
than usual,” Clancy said in explanation. 

“So! Sol” Uncle Caleb barked with a testy glance 
at Clancy. “You think you have to talk for me now, 
do you? Well, Faith. How’s it going?” 

“Pretty well. We've had the house full nearly 
all summer until now.’”’ But she didn’t want to go 
into details yet. Later, when she’d had time to 
think— “Where's your luggage?” she asked. 

“Luggage, eh? Oh, I’m not staying. Going right 
back. Just came out for the drive.” 

Her spirits lifted a little. “But you'll stay for 
lunch, at least, won’t you?” Her voice sounded re- 
gretful and cordial enough while she wondered 
frantically what was in the house for lunch. 

“Might as well try out your cook,” he said. “I 
advised you to get a good one.” 

Her cook! “I followed your advice. She’s splen- 
did. At least I hope you will think so.” Why had 
she said that? How would she explain the lack of 
a cook? If only Mrs. Young were here! No angel 
from heaven, she thought despairingly, could be 
so beautiful as Mrs. Young’s angular figure if it 
should appear, now, before her eyes. 

Clancy opened the gate and Uncle Caleb pricked 
up his ears. 

“You need oil on that,” he barked. 

How could you deceive him? Nothing escaped 
him. “We certainly do,” she said. 
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“Find a restaurant, Clancy,” he said. He pulled 
his watch from his pocket and looked at it with 
the worried gesture which always reminded Faith 
of illustrations of the White Rabbit in Alice in 
Wonderland. “We'll want to start back not later 
than two,” he said. ‘Miss the late afternoon traffic.” 

Clancy went to the car. Uncle Caleb stood in the 
walk and looked around him, darting glances at 
the flower borders, the front lawn, the house. She 
was glad she had had the grass cut after the rain. 
But the roses needed trimming, there were two 
loose bricks in the walk and a paling missing in the 
fence. She saw a dozen imperfections, a dozen signs 
of neglect while she waited for Uncle Caleb’s com- 
ment. 

“Place looks pretty well,” he said, then shot a 
question at her, “I suppose you had to hire a man 
for the outside work.” 

“Oh, no,” Faith said, aware of the motive which 
prompted the question. “Lanny has done the out- 
side work.” 

“Hmmm!” Uncle Caleb hummed with a rising 
inflection which indicated approval. ““Wouldn’t have 
supposed he had it in him. There’s a dead branch 
on that tree.” 

How would she explain Lanny’s absence? What 
excuse could she make for Mother? There was the 
ledger. It would help. But if he knew that the 
others, between them, were responsible for the lack 
of guests in the house, that she’d had to send 
Mother away and that Lanny had gone off on a 
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wild-goose chase, that she and Bill were here 
alone 

She was fond of Uncle Caleb. He had, in his 
way, been kind to her during her visits with Aunt 
Faith. His eccentricities had appeared amusing, then. 
But she’d never had anything to hide from him. 
She watched him walking ahead of her along the 
path, moving briskly, almost with a skip, a slightly 
arthritic skip, but ominously active. “Gray Gables” 
was littered with buried bones. She imagined him 
spotting them, digging them out. She might as well 
tell him the truth 

Thinking of Bill reassured her a little. He'd 
seemed confident. Uncle Caleb had told Clancy two 
o'clock. If they could get through luncheon 

“There’s a bolt out of this knocker,” Uncle 
Caleb said, as they went into the house. 
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“COOK’sS ALL RIGHT.” UNCLE CALEB CONSENTED 
to having his cup refilled from the silver pot Mother 
had brought from Virginia. 

Faith glanced at Bill, then quickly away. They 
hadn't dared to look at each other for more than 
a moment during luncheon, Laughter brimmed too 
near the surface, swaggering triumph, the desire to 
congratulate each other. They were getting away 
with it handsomely. There was no doubt about it. 
Uncle Caleb had, as yet, disinterred no embarras- 
sing bones. 

“The cook’s repertoire is limited,” Bill said 
solemnly, “but in her own field she’s superb.” 

The darling! Faith’s heart, swelling with love 
and gratitude, felt too big for her chest. The lunch- 
eon, served sedately in the dining-room because 
Uncle Caleb had a finicky prejudice against eating 
out-of-doors, had been a triumph. Bill’s boast had 
not been in vain, she thought, pressing raspberry 
jelly upon Uncle Caleb who had almost a childish 
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fondness for sweets. Bill had a light hand with an 
omelette. She didn’t know where he’d gotten the 
greens for the salad unless he’d wheedled a loan 
from the house next door. He knew that Uncle 
Caleb liked sweets, of course, which accounted for 
the jelly, the preserved figs in ginger syrup, the 
apricot conserve thick with raisins and nuts and 
lemon peel. He’d opened pots and jars regardless, 
the delicacies for which Mother had sent to New 
York. And Uncle Caleb was sampling them all with 
the sly glee of a child turned loose at a picnic. He 
shouldn't be stuffing sweets, she thought, watching 
with slightly guilty amusement Uncle Caleb's de- 
votion to the conserve. Mrs. Higgins, his house- 
keeper, who watched over him with vigilance, would 
be horrified if she knew. But surely the end justi- 
fied the means. Wise, tactful, darling Bill! .. . 

“This is your Aunt Faith’s china.” Uncle Caleb 
examined the thin porcelain cup with the red sea- 
weed pattern and the gilt handle shaped vaguely 
like a sea-horse. “You don’t let boarders use them?” 

“Oh, no,” Faith said. “Not even the family. 
This is a special occasion.” 

Uncle Caleb was not impervious to flattery if he 
had no suspicion of concealed motives. “Your great- 
grandmother brought this set from China,” he said, 
expanding in the warmth of the cordiality which 
surrounded him. “I remember = 





While he told a story which Faith, and probably 
Bill, had heard many times before, she thought back 
through the hours preceding the luncheon. Uncle 
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Caleb had accepted her evasive explanations. She 
hadn’t told him definitely but she had let him infer 
that Mother was gone for to-day only, that Lanny 
was off on a junket as a reward for having been 
industrious all summer. He'd nodded with approval 
when she'd told him that she’d let the extra help 
go now that the season was nearly over. Uncle 
Caleb approved of economy measures. They'd dis- 
cussed Linda’s marriage and though Uncle Caleb’s 
attitude had plainly been that of one who waited 
skeptically to be convinced, she’d thought that he 
approved. He’d had the Farrington connections in- 
vestigated and intimated that Linda had shown bet- 
ter sense than he'd given her credit for having. He 
had, apparently, heard no rumor of old Mrs. Far- 
rington’s disapproval. She had kept her head, Faith 
told herself, giving credit where credit was due. Her 
explanations, though evasive, had been plausible. 
She had exerted herself to be casual and cordial 
and to create an impression of candor. 

But she knew that neither her cordiality nor the 
excellent luncheon Bill had prepared while she and 
Uncle Caleb discussed business matters in the living- 
room were responsible for his present affability. 
She knew that not even the sweets to which he gave 
his attention with the industry of a bee storing up 
honey for the winter would have brought him to 
this state of allayed suspicion and testy geniality. 
He’d been impressed with the ledger she'd kept. 
The facts and the figures were there, marching 
down columns to form sums which tallied with her 
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statements from the bank. It wasn’t as impressive as 
she’d hoped, but it was adequate, certainly, and a 
pleasant surprise to Uncle Caleb. She felt that he 
saw those marching figures whenever his bright blue 
eyes darted a glance at her, whenever he barked at 
her directly or gave his dry chuckling laugh. 

And Bill’s presence had helped tremendously. 
Bill’s confirmation of her explanations, his own 
inventions, strengthened plausibility, for Bill was 
a Yankee, born and bred, and Uncle Caleb felt 
that he could be trusted. Uncle Caleb was fond of 
Faith. She knew that he considered her trustworthy 
and responsible but he wouldn't have believed her 
unless Bill had been there. She was, after all, her 
mother’s daughter. She’d been brought up to the 
shiftless ways of the South and he was aware of 
her loyalty to her own family. It was ironical, of 
course. Bill sympathized with attitudes Uncle Caleb 
deplored. How shocked he would be if he knew 
that Bill thought her family was charming, that Bill 
was fed up with stiff-necked Yankees, that the tradi- 
tions of the South, which irritated Uncle Caleb to 
rare profanity, held a romantic allure for the son of 
a New Hampshire farmer to whom he was related 
by marriage. It was treason. It was heresy. It was, 
she thought somewhat wryly, amazing. 

But Uncle Caleb needn’t know. Luncheon over, 
his business transacted, he was impatient to return 
to Boston. He lived by a charted formula of habits 
and that formula had been disrupted. He would be 
napping, now, if he were at home. He took his 
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stroll on the Common at half-past four. The eve- 
ning papers arrived at five. Mrs. Higgins served 
supper punctually at six. He fretted when they went 
out on the side porch, kept glancing at his watch, 
barked questions about Clancy although it was not 
yet two o'clock. 

“Come in to see me,” he said to Faith abruptly, 
sitting on the edge of a rocker, holding his hat in 
his hand, his feet in small neat shoes that glittered 
with polish tapping restlessly on the floor. “Might 
have something to talk over, maybe. Don't bring 
your mother. She flutters.” 

Nothing more definite. But that, from Uncle 
Caleb, was an assurance that he meant to help them, 
that he was satisfied with the proof of industry, sur- 
prising though it was, which he had seen. Her heart 
gave a leap. She glanced at Bill. He smiled his con- 
gratulations. Darling Bill! He was enticing Uncle 
Caleb into a political discussion. Nothing could 
have been more effective as a means of diverting 
Uncle Caleb’s attention from a closer investigation 
of the situation. Uncle Caleb felt strongly about 
the Administration. His voice rose as his comments 
became more heated. He forgot to look at his 
watch. 

Faith gave the conversation her surface attention 
but her thoughts strayed from politics. Uncle Caleb’s 
request that she come in to see him gave rise to con- 
siderations. Lanny must go to school. After this New 
York nonsense, he’d settle down. Linda and Miles 
would have a home. She would go to Cambridge 
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with Bill. Mother would visit between them. They 
would be here for the summers 

But would Lanny stay in school? Would 
Mother— How could she be sure that Linda ? 

She thrust obstacles firmly into the background 
of her mind. Bill said it would all work out. Maybe 
it would. She needn't think of it now. She could 
think of marrying Bill, of the apartment he spoke 
of in Cambridge, of summers here, a normal life, 
settled, secure and blessedly rational. She loved Bill. 
Hearing his voice, respectful but amused, talking 
to Uncle Caleb, knowing that if she turned her head 
she would see him, she slipped into a state of 
dreamy contentment, pleasantly relaxed, her form- 
less thoughts going in invisible waves to Bill... . 

A sound shattered her mood, a series of incredu- 
lous sounds, the quick slam of the front screened 
door, a gay and lilting “Yoo-hoo!” from the hall, 
Mother's voice calling her name. She started up 
in her chair and glanced at Bill. His expression 
was as startled, as incredulous, as she was sure her 
own must be. She felt completely paralyzed, in- 
capable of thought or action. She sat staring at Bill, 
her hands gripping the arm of the chair. 

Mother called again, her voice lilting up the 
scale and down. Uncle Caleb broke off in mid- 
stream of a space of denunciation. 

“Who's that?” he asked, cocking his head on 
one side like a terrier attracted by an unpleasant 
sound, 

“Mother—” Faith managed to say, and Uncle 
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Caleb gave a sharp exasperated bark. Bill rose, 
still looking at her, took a step toward the door. 

But there was no time to check Mother’s advance. 
She came out through the screened door with a 
swift and delighted rush, dropping her purse in 
transit, a magazine, gloves, a parcel done up in 
glossy paper and ribbon rosettes. 

“Oh, here you are, darling! And Bill!” 

They were standing and so she saw them first. 
Uncle Caleb, who had appeared on the verge of 
flight, had remained in his chair. Mother, giving 
little cries, scattering puffs of gardenia perfume, 
ran to Faith and threw her arms around her in a 
warm embrace. “I’m so glad to see you, darling!” 
she cried. “It’s been simply ages, hasn't it? I was 
never so glad to be anywhere as here. Isn’t that 
funny when I disliked it so. I’ve had a simply 
wretched time. Wait until I tell you. I _ 

“Mother—!” Faith interrupted, extricating her- 
self from the embrace. “Mother, here’s ——” 

“I simply didn’t take time to let you know I was 
coming,’ Mother went on, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. “I told Enid that I didn’t have to ask my chil- 
dren for permission to go to them. It’s so good to 
be with you, darling. It wasn’t Linda's fault at all. 
That Choate, Amy’s fiance. He isn’t at all at- 
tractive xg 

“Mother! Darling, please—” Faith made a sec- 
ond effort to call her attention to Uncle Caleb. 
“Here's i 

“You look wonderful, darling. Much better than 
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when I left. Do you like my hat? I came up on the 
sleeper last night and shopped in Boston this morn- 
ing. The fall hats are mad. This is conservative, 
really. Should I have gotten a wimple? There was 
a violet one. It reminded me of Aunt Ella Holly’s 
‘fascinator,’ though. What’s this about Lanny, dar- 
ling? I’m sure Linda must have mistaken the mes- 
sage. Lanny isn’t in . 

“Mother!” Faith shook her arm. ‘Mother, 
here’s Uncle Caleb.” 

Mother’s eyes widened beneath the sheer mesh 
of a fluttering veil. She whirled around from Faith. 

“Uncle Caleb!” she cried, past enmity forgotten 
in the emotion of the reunion. “Isn’t this delight- 
ful! How well you look!’ She bent down to kiss 
him. 

“Well, Nancy—” Uncle Caleb barked, thrusting 
veiling out of his eyes. “Been away for a nice little 
visit 2” 

“With my sister. Faith thought I needed a rest. 
But rest, darling!’ She turned again to Faith. “Enid 
kept after me every minute. She’s let her house- 
keeper go and one of the maids and expected me 
to— Oh, that’s your chauffeur, isn’t it, Uncle 
Caleb?” 

“Clancy? Where?” 

“Bringing my bags in from the taxi. He drove 
up just as the taxi stopped. Clancy, of course. What 
an odd name for a chauffeur.” 

“Happens to be the one he was born with,” 
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Uncle Caleb said testily. “I saw no reason to have 
him change it.”’ 

“Certainly not.” Mother laughed up the scale 
and down. ‘“‘That’s why he looked so familiar, 
though I thought when the car drove up it was 
probably Linda.” 

“Linda?” Faith’s head was spinning. She'd for- 
gotten how Mother talked in wheels and circles. 
It was bewildering, just at first, like being suddenly 
exposed to fireworks, rockets, Catherine wheels, 
those silyer cones which exploded with a fizz into 
fountains of sparks. You became accustomed to it 
after a while. But she knew the effect it was having 
upon Uncle Caleb. He sat with his head cocked in 
a listening attitude, watching Mother, taking every- 
thing in. If only his faculties weren’t so acute! Bill 
was smiling as he, too, watched Mother. Dismay 
had given place to amusement. He appeared to be 
entertained by the situation. Faith’s heart plunged. 
‘‘T_inda—?” she repeated, feeling that since catas- 
trophe was upon them, she might as well know the 
worst at once, 

“T inda may be here to-day,’’ Mother announced 
with bright enthusiasm, giving them all a lovely sur- 
prise. ““Where’s Milly? Will you ask her, dear, to 
make iced tea? Mrs, Young is so unobliging. It was 
hot in the city. Wouldn’t you all like iced tea? Is 
there any mint left? Bill, will you just see if that 
dog next door has utterly destroyed the mint bed? 
I like mint in iced tea.” 
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“Linda, you said—” Faith persisted. “Are Linda 
and Miles coming, Mother ?”’ 

“Miles? Oh dear, no! At least I don’t think so.” 
Mother’s pretty face clouded. “Linda is leaving 
Miles. That is, I’m afraid—I do think he’s being 
very trying and I can’t help sympathizing with Linda 
though I advised her not to be too hasty.” 

Uncle Caleb made a sound in his throat which 
was a dismaying commentary on the information 
Mother imparted. Faith glanced at Bill. He was not 
looking at her. His brows were drawn together and 
his expression was concerned, She wondered whether 
his concern was for her or for Linda, and her spirits, 
already low, sank lower. 

“But how is Linda coming?” she asked, “and 
when?” 

“She’s driving up with friends. Or at least that 
was her plan if Miles continued to be trying. A lovely 
young couple, friends of Amy’s, though I think she 
dyes her hair. It’s that red-gold which looks pink in 
certain lights. And of course Uncle Caleb’s car 
couldn’t have been theirs. I don’t know what I was 
thinking of,’ Mother laughed in self-derision. 
“They’re driving in a roadster which is why they 
couldn’t bring me. There wouldn’t have been room 
and besides it seems to be smart this summer to drive 
with the top down and I hate to be blown. They’re on 
their way to Maine. York Harbor, I think. Now, 
what is this about Lanny, dear , 

“Don’t you want to wash up, Mother?” Faith 
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asked quickly and Bill offered to take her luggage 
upstairs. 

“Dear! Dear!’ Mother laughed. “Do I look as 
gritty as I feel? I suppose I do. Trains! And then 
shopping in Boston this morning. Oh, Clancy!”’ she 
called, as Uncle Caleb’s chauffeur came around the 
side of the house. “I didn’t recognize you. Thank 
you so much for bringing in my bags.”’ 

“You're welcome indeed, ma’am.” Clancy re- 
moved his cap in tribute to Mother’s graciousness. 
“Shall we be getting along, Mr. Merrill?’ he asked. 
“Tt’s past the time you set.” 

Uncle Caleb darted a glance around the porch. 

“T’ve changed my mind, Clancy,” he said. 

“You're staying, sir?” 

“T guess Faith can put me up. There seems to be 
plenty of room.” 

“Yes, Uncle Caleb.” He looked, she thought, as 
though he suspected somebody of trying to sell him 
fraudulent mining stock. His bright blue eyes nar- 
rowed shrewdly and his side-whiskers quivered. 

“You go home, Clancy, and bring me some 
clothes,” he directed. ““Mrs. Higgins will know. Get 
back before bedtime. Faith can put you up, too.” 
He gave his dry chuckling laugh and his alert glance 
darted from Bill, to Mother, to Faith. “Might as 
well look up old friends while I’m here. Might as 
well make a nice little visit.” 

Faith made what she hoped was a cordial response 
and Mother, taking the cue from Faith, told Uncle 
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Caleb that would be lovely. Bill’s eyebrow shot up 
and his smile slanted down as he glanced at Faith. 

Uncle Caleb’s small alert figure dominated the 
scene. He didn’t care about old friends, Faith 
thought despairingly. He had no desire to make a 
nice little visit. He sat with his head cocked, his 
whiskers twitching, his eyes alert, like a terrier with 
a good deal of retriever mixed in his breeding. Uncle 
Caleb was scenting bones and had no intention of 
leaving until he had found them and dug them 
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“You'’p BETTER TAKE THEM OUT TO DINNER, Lin.” 
Faith stood on a chair in the pantry handing down 
dishes to Linda. 

“But that seems so inhospitable,” Linda objected, 
“after they came out of their way to bring me right 
to the door.” 

“They shouldn’t have brought you at all,” Faith 
said severely. 

“T don’t see why you take that attitude,” Linda 
said plaintively. 

“No, you wouldn’t.” Faith stepped down from 
the chair. She thought that Linda hadn’t changed at 
all. She might never have gone away, have married 
Miles Farrington, have turned up half an hour ago 
with a Mr. and Mrs. Russell whom she blithely in- 
troduced as Sue and Ned. She was just the same ex- 
cept that her clothes were new and expensive and 
she wore a wedding ring set with diamonds on the 
third finger of her left hand. 

‘Well, what would you expect me to do?” Linda 
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asked getting in the way as Faith sorted out silver- 
ware. 

“Exactly what you've done,” Faith said grimly. 
“T know you too well to expect you to behave your- 
self and have any consideration for Miles.”’ 

“He hadn’t any for me,” Linda repeated sulkily. 
“After what happened, do you suppose I’d go near 
that old harridan. Miles expects me to go with him 
to visit her. He says we won't sail for Bermuda 
without seeing her. Did you ever hear anything so 
ridiculous ?” 

“‘She’s his aunt,” Faith pointed out. “She's done a 
good deal for him.” 

“Don’t you suppose I’ve heard that over and 
over? Miles talks of nothing else. Well, she can 
keep her money. I wouldn’t touch a cent of it. I 
guess I have some pride.” She turned her hand, ad- 
miring the blue fire of the square-cut diamond above 
her wedding ring. “‘Can’t we have cocktails? Ned 
brought things because I didn’t suppose there’d be 
anything here. He'll make them. Or Bill.” 

“No, you can’t have cocktails. You know Uncle 
Caleb on the subject of alcohol.” 

“Why didn’t you send him away?” Linda asked. 
“You know he doesn’t like us. It spoils everything 
having him here.” 

“Tt certainly does.” Faith’s voice was grim. “But 
not as you mean it, darling. If Mother hadn't come 
popping in just when she did s 

Sulkiness vanished. Linda gave a gay little laugh. 
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“Bill told me,” she said. “It must have been simply 
perfect. I was so glad to see Bill.” 

“Were you?” Faith asked briefly. 

“He's so nice,” Linda said musingly. “And always 
so sympathetic. Sue thinks he’s awfully attractive. I 
adore Bill. Why is Lanny in New York?” 

“I don’t know that he is.” 

“We found a couple of telephone messages when 
we went back to the hotel after the week-end at Aunt 
Enid’s, He didn’t leave an address or call again. | 
thought it was some kind of a joke.” 

“It was no joke,” Faith said. “And I can’t tell 
you now. You must take those people out, Lin. I 
don’t know what she can do.” Faith gestured toward 
the kitchen. “Bill picked her up somewhere this 
afternoon. She's Portuguese and I have the feeling 
she doesn’t understand a word I say, although she 
speaks English pretty well. She’s howling for garlic. 
She says she can’t broil steaks without it. Uncle 
Caleb loathes garlic.” 

“She sounds cheerful, anyway,” Linda observed 
as a lusty voice lifted in song came to them from the 
kitchen. “Quite an improvement on Mrs. Young. 
Why did she leave? And Milly? Bill says Milly is 
shooting clay pigeons at Old Orchard Beach,” 
Linda gave Faith a quick hug. “Oh, I have missed 
you. It's lovely to be back. Let's all stay here for 
dinner, anyway. Sue and Ned won't mind. They love 
it. They think the house is quaint and that it’s amus- 
ing for us to have had boarders this summer. They 
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think they may do it themselves next year. Not that 
they need to, really. But just for fun.” 

“Fun!” Faith groaned. 

“They're playing croquet, Ned and Sue and 
Mother and Bill. Sue thinks it’s quaint. Hear her 
laughing ?”’ 

“How could I avoid it? She sounds like a hyena. 
At least I’ve never heard a hyena laugh but I’m sure 
it couldn’t be worse.” 

“Tf you don’t like them—" Linda began with 
dignity. 

“T love them,” Faith said. “It’s a lovely party. 
Everything is lovely.” 

“Darling, don’t be grim,” Linda coaxed. “I’m so 
glad to be with you. Nobody else is is 

The telephone rang. Linda gave a start. Her eyes 
widened, and her hand flew up to her throat. “If 
that’s Miles, I don’t want to talk,’”’ she said. “I’ve 
nothing further to say.” 

But it wasn’t Miles. It was the fish market in- 
quiring whether she would be interested in sword- 
fsh steaks. Faith, watching Linda as she dealt with 
the market, saw expectancy fade from her sister's 
face. 

“That wasn’t Miles,” she said unnecessarily. 

Linda tossed her head. “It won’t do him the least 
bit of good to call,” she said. “Or to come here. I 
never want to see him again.” 

“You probably won't,” Faith said cheerfully. 
“Miles doesn’t look to me like the stuff of which 
doormats are made. I wouldn't be surprised, my 
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pet, if poetic retribution is about to catch up with 
you at last.” 

“What do you mean?” Linda asked. But she 
didn’t really want to know. She seemed relieved when 
Bill came into the pantry. 

“Faith’s being hateful,” she said, slipping her 
arm through Bill’s and turning her pretty flushed 
face up to him. 

“Faith is never hateful.” His eyes met hers in a 
reassuring glance. “She’s probably annoyed, though. 
And with reason. Do we feed the strangers within 
our gates?” 

“They think we're quaint,” Faith said. 

“Then don’t feed them. Turn them out to graze.” 

“They're my friends, Bill. Be-ull! You're being 
hateful, too.” 

“You're a spoiled brat, Mrs. Farrington.” 

Linda took no offense. She was aware, as Faith 
was, of the amused indulgence in Bill’s voice. It was 
absurd of her to feel a quick stab of—well, yes, 
jealousy, she told herself. Bill’s manner toward 
Linda had always been amused and indulgent. It was 
a little dreary to watch his response to her glancing 
charm. She supposed he would always be stimulated 
by her family. It was natural enough. She, herself, 
felt it, too, a sense of excitement, the treacherous 
affection she had for them, reluctant pleasure at 
having them here stirring beneath exasperation and 
dismay. It was bound to happen sometime, she 
thought. It would keep happening. She would never 
be free from them altogether, nor did she wish to 
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be. But, watching Linda charm Bill, she wished she 
could turn the clock back to yesterday when she and 
Bill had been alone .. . 

“Run along, Linda,” Bill disengaged her arm 
from his own. “I want to talk to Faith.” 

Linda pouted, smiling. ““Why can’t I listen?” she 
asked. 

“Business addles your head,” he said. “It’s a 
pretty head but short on logic.” 

‘“Be-ull! I came all the way back to see you.”’ 

“No tricks, now. You’re a married woman.” 

“Oh, Be-ull!” she said reproachfully, but she left 
them. 

“Darling,” Bill said when the door had swung 
closed. ‘Don’t look so discouraged.” 

“Discouraged? That’s putting it mildly,” she 
said, but her spirits lifted as his arms went around 
her. ‘‘Why didn’t I take your advice?” she asked. 
“Why didn’t I tell Uncle Caleb the truth?” 

“Tt’s your fatal optimism, sweet.”’ 

“What about yours? You were so certain they, 
Mother, Linda, wouldn’t come back.” 

‘“‘Never mind. We might as well have a show- 
down.” 

“What is Uncle Caleb doing now?”’ 

“Reading papers in the living-room. I brought 
him half a dozen.” 

“You think of everything. I do appreciate you, 
Bill.” 

“You'd better. I love you. When shall we tell 
them?” 
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“Not now. Not until we find out what’s going to 
happen.” 

“Does it matter?” 

“Of course. This spoils everything. All my plans.” 

“You needn’t let it. Oh, Faith E 

Steps sounded in the dining-room. They drew 
apart. The door swung open. 

“Oh, here you are!” Mother said. “I’ve been 
wondering, dear. Do you suppose Uncle Caleb will 
insist upon saying a blessing at dinner ?” 

“He always does,” Faith said. 

“Yes, I remember.” Mother sighed. ‘Hadn't I 
better warn Linda’s friends? I mean people are 
embarrassed if they aren’t accustomed to it. I don’t 
think the Russells are. They don’t look as though 
they were accustomed to having blessing said at the 
table.” 

“They certainly don’t,” Faith agreed. 

“Who's going to serve?” Mother went on. 

“T wouldn’t know.” 

“So silly of Milly to leave. Why should she want 
to shoot rabbits? Is she—"” Mother ducked her head 
toward the kitchen. ““This new cook. Is she compe- 
tent? Can she serve? Do you think she should wear 
earrings in the dining-room ?”’ 

“T haven't given the matter any thought.” 

“I’m just wondering what Linda’s friends will 
think,”’ Mother said doubtfully. 

“They think we're quaint,” Bill said. 

“Quaint?” A frown, soft as a wrinkle in cream, 
appeared between Mother’s brows. ‘How odd of 
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them! I must dress for dinner. Do you suppose 
she—" Again Mother ducked her head toward the 
kitchen. ‘‘Would she press a dress for me?” 

“Not if we’re to have dinner before midnight.” 

“Well, don’t bother her. I'll shake something out. 
Lace doesn’t crush easily. I wish Milly were here.” 

Mother wandered out of the pantry. Bill drew 
Faith into his arms again. Animated voices came to 
them, from a distance at first, then clearer, nearer. 
Again Bill and Faith drew apart and the pantry 
door swung open. 

“Susie wants to help me set the table,”’ Linda said. 

“I'd love to. May I, Faith? You don’t mind if I 
call you Faith?” 

Susie was small and lively and had a pretty figure. 
Her amazing hair, which was certainly pink, stood 
out in a nimbus around her small white pointed face. 
Her eyes were enormous and Faith was sure that her 
lashes couldn’t be real. Her mouth was a triumph 
of art over nature and colored a deep strawberry- 
pink. She wore a sport model in flesh colored silk 
jersey which clung to her slim rounded figure. She 
looked, Faith thought, exactly as an intimate friend 
of Amy’s would look, sensational but harmless. 

“Susie wants an apron,” Linda said, 

“T adore aprons!” Susie cried with an excess of 
animation. “I love it here. It’s all so quaint. I’m glad 
you're going to let us stay over night. Your Uncle 
is cunning. Don’t you think he’s cunning, Lin?”’ 

Bill groaned and Linda looked faintly embar- 
rassed. 
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“Are there aprons, Faith?” she asked. “Where 
are Milly’s?” 

“In the linen chest. Help yourself.” 

“You're sure we aren’t being a nuisance?” Susie 
prattled. “Ned and I love it here. Such a cunning 
idea. Will you take us to board?” 

“Come on, Susie.” Linda removed her friend. 
Once again the pantry door swung closed. 

‘Heaven forbid!” Bill said fervently. He was 
scowling. Faith broke into laughter. His face cleared. 
He laughed and drew her into his arms again. Lusty 
song came from the kitchen— 


We sail the ocean blue 
We catch-a da plenty-a fish 





“Quaint!” Faith gasped through laughter. “Isn't 
she cunning?” 

“Good Lord! Faith!” He raised his voice though 
his mouth was close to her ear. “Can you hear me?” 

“Darling!” She was laughing helplessly. The 
telephone rang. Bill uttered an inadequate oath. 
Faith, after words with the operator, turned to Bill. 
“Tt’s long-distance,” she said. “It’s Miles. Call 
Linda. Make her come.” 

He took a step toward the door, then turned. 
The rich contralto in the kitchen continued— 


The wind she blow like hell 


The rain came down my whiskers 





Faith shouted into the receiver, realized she was 
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shouting and lowered her voice. Bill ran his fingers 
through his hair in a distracted gesture. 

“They are charming,” he said loudly. “I’m de- 
voted to them all. But I’m beginning to understand 
what you mean.” 
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LANNY’S ARRIVAL WAS SPECTACULAR ONLY AS A 
demonstration of Lanny’s incredible good luck. The 
guardian angels who'd been assigned him at birth 
neither slumbered nor slept nor took time off to go 
fishing. They found his companionship so delightful, 
perhaps, that they hovered constantly, spreading 
their white wings over Lanny’s debonnaire head. To 
be sure they hadn’t been able to bring the accident 
off without some slight mishap to Lanny but the 
timing element was their apology for the bandaged 
cut over his eye, the shaking-up which gave him an 
appealing pallor, the possibility of a fractured rib. 
For when the tire went flat and the car Lanny had 
purchased from Bickford’s garage careened across 
the road it was no schoolboy’s jalopy or farmer's 
Ford which it grazed. The guardian angels saw to 
that. Lanny was delivered, that evening, at “Gray 
Gables” by Ellen Bruce and her husband, Geoffrey 
Nash. 

Faith had been expecting him. All through dinner, 
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while the swarthy Lola moved heavily around the 
table, her earrings dangling, while the Russells pro- 
vided entertainment and Mother, exhilarated by 
reunion with her children and the heady excitement 
of a party, talked in her animated, disconnected 
fashion, during the intervals when she’d made an 
effort to distract Uncle Caleb’s attention from the 
hilarity, she’d expected Lanny to turn up. They, her 
family, had as sure an instinct for scenting excite- 
ment as Uncle Caleb had for spotting concealments. 
She felt, absurdly enough, that Lanny must know 
the others were there, missing him, waiting for him 
to come back and open the piano. A more rational 
reason for expecting him was the suspicion that he 
must, by this time, have spent all his money, unless 
he’d found a job. And if he had found a job he 
would have announced the triumph with rockets and 
marching bands. Miles had said, when he’d talked 
to Linda, that he hadn’t heard from Lanny, and 
Aunt Enid when she’d called to express her opinion 
of Mother’s behavior, had disclaimed any knowledge 
of him. 

The evening was too cool to sit out of doors with 
comfort and Bill had made a fire in the living-room 
fireplace. They gathered there after dinner. Faith 
gave up trying to do anything about the kitchen. 
Lola’s entire family, apparently, had arrived in a 
body to convey her back to the Portuguese settle- 
ment on the other side of town. They were pre- 
tending to help her with the dishes and were orderly 
enough while Faith gave directions for breakfast. 
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But when she left the room, they all started talking 
at once. In the living-room, seated near Uncle Caleb’s 
chair, she heard the clatter in the kitchen. They 
were probably eating up what was left from dinner, 
she thought, or making ready to take it home. They 
could take the entire contents of the kitchen, if they 
liked. Faith felt totally incapable of dealing with 
Lola’s swarthy relations. 

Susie’s husband was doing tricks. He’d done them 
all through dinner, interesting Lola to the point 
where she had twice returned the green beans to the 
kitchen without having served them at all. He had 
a card table, now, and cards, in addition to glasses 
and spoons, paper packets of matches, various items 
of a magician’s equipment which he drew from his 
pockets. 

He was a sleek looking young man in sport clothes 
which seemed a little over-emphatic, with hair like 
black glass, small eyes, a receding chin and a rich 
mahogany tan. Mother hung upon his performance 
with delighted interest. She looked very pretty in a 
cream-colored lace gown, cut a little too low for the 
informality of the gathering, but very becoming. 
Susie showed off her husband’s talents like a ring- 
master, chattering incessantly, punctuating her com- 
ments with little shrieks of animation. Each time 
that he completed a trick Susie’s husband announced 
who had taught it to him and where, mentioning the 
names of New York night clubs and celebrities who 
frequented them which, of course, meant nothing to 


Uncle Caleb. 
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“What is he?” he asked Faith in a testy under- 


tone from behind an evening paper which he had 
already read. “Is he a snake doctor? Does he travel 
around to fairs?” 

“Tt’s a hobby, I suppose,” Faith tried to explain. 
“Tricks are probably smart this season.” 

“Smart, eh?” Uncle Caleb observed, unfamiliar 
with her use of the word. “That one?” His bark 
was a blast. ‘““He looks like a pesky trained seal.” 

The description was apt and Faith smiled. She 
was, on the whole, glad that Susie and Ned had 
brought Linda. The presence of strangers confined 
Uncle Caleb’s criticisms to an occasional testy com- 
ment or barking exclamation. She appreciated the 
presence of the Russells for another reason, too. 
They pointed a contrast which she hoped was not 
escaping Uncle Caleb. In comparison with Susie and 
her trained seal, Mother appeared merely charming 
and gracious, and Linda a model of reticence and 
good breeding. Linda had devoted herself to Bill 
through dinner. She sat with him on the sofa, now, 
talking in low murmurs, paying little attention to 
the others. Faith wondered if Linda was discussing 
with Bill her conversation with Miles. She had re- 
peated over and over, when she left the telephone, 
that it would do him no good to come, so Faith 
gathered that he was on his way. She hoped, when 
he got here, he would turn Linda over his knees and 
give her an old-fashioned spanking. 

Faith's glance turned often to Uncle Caleb. If 
he were a character in fiction, she thought, the 
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innocent hilarity would soften his crusty old heart. 
It would develop that he had yearned for gaiety all 
of his eccentric, money-grubbing life and would join 
in the revelry with zest. In the end, of course, he 
would reward them richly for having given him 
the time of his life and started him off on a merry, 
if belated, junket along the primrose path. 

But Uncle Caleb showed a disheartening intention 
to remain himself. He watched the antics of the 
Russells with a sort of bewildered disapproval 
which he made no effort to conceal. He gave no 
indication of being even faintly amused. When 
Mother tossed a remark to him, he winced. Linda’s 
earlier blandishments had had no effect. He viewed 
Bill with suspicion and barked off Bill’s attempts at 
conversation. He would not retire until Clancy 
came. Occasionally he leaned across the arm of the 
chair and snapped questions and comments at Faith. 

“When's that girl with the pink hair going home? 
Has she got a home? Why’s Linda talking to Wil- 
liam like that? Where’s her husband? You feeding 
all these dead-heads? Why in Tophet do you have 
a Portuguee for a cook? They’re wasteful and 
dirty. Where’s Clancy ?”’ 

Or if he did not ask questions, he talked to himself 
in an undertone behind the paper, reaffirming his 
opinion of his nephew’s family, mimicking Mother's 
accent in his high-pitched voice, spluttering in an 
excess of irritation. 

Faith wished Clancy would come. Uncle Caleb 
looked dreadfully tired. He shouldn’t have stayed 
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here. It was her fault and she felt guilty whenever 
she looked at him. She wished she had told him the 
truth. Well, he knew the truth, now, and it dis- 
counted the good impression the ledger had made. 
Not even neat rows of figures could atone for 
deception. You didn’t sell Uncle Caleb worthless 
stock and get away with it. But she wouldn’t let 
him discuss it to-night. He was tired and he’d eaten 
too many sweets. If Clancy would only come 

But Lanny arrived before Clancy came. He came 
sauntering into the living-room as casually as though 
he’d just stepped out to mail a letter. He had con- 
siderably less color than he had usually and a white 
patch, criss-crossed with adhesive tape, over his left 
eye, but he was grinning cheerfully and seemed de- 
lighted with himself. 

“Hello, everybody!” he called from the doorway 
into the hall. ‘““Didn’t know you were having a party. 
Well, here I am!” 

Faith had expected him, but not looking so white 
and with a patch over his eye. Her own voice was 
lost in a confusion of voices. He’d brought some- 
one with him, two persons, in fact. Faith was vaguely 
aware of shadowy figures in the hall, a girl and a 
man. She did not think of Uncle Caleb, then. The 
measure of her relief at seeing him, hearing his voice, 
told her how concerned she’d been for Lanny. Little 
idiot! Bless him! She was surprised to feel a lump 
in her throat and her lashes wet with tears 

“Lanny! Darling!’’ Mother started up from the 
table, upsetting glasses, spilling cards to the floor. 
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“Darling! What has happened to you?” She pressed 
him against cream-colored lace with fine dramatic 
effect. 

“Nothing,” Lanny said, elaborately casual, en- 
joying the attention. “Little accident. Lay off, Lin. 
I’ve probably got a fractured rib.” 

“Darling!” Mother cried aghast. “Does it hurt 
terribly? Have you seen a doctor?” 

“Sure. I’m strapped up with adhesive tape.” 

“The prodigal son,” Linda announced. “Sue and 
Ned Russell, Lanny.” 

“How do you do? Hi-yah, Bill?” He pushed 
Mother and Linda aside and asked, lifting his voice 
against the babble, “Where's Faith?” 

He saw Uncle Caleb at the same moment that he 
saw her. His mouth opened and closed. He had 
swallowed a “Jeepers!”’, Faith was sure, but he 
came across the room, gave her a quick hug and 
kissed her, then turned to Uncle Caleb. 

“Good evening, Sir,” he said, extending his hand. 
“How are you, Uncle Caleb?” 

“No fractured ribs,” Uncle Caleb piped. 

Susie Russell gave a little squeal. “Isn’t he cun- 
ning? Don’t you love him?” 

Uncle Caleb’s whiskers quivered. He cocked his 
head to one side and sniffed up at Lanny. 

“Where’ve you been, Lanning? Everybody seems 
to’ve been taking trips. Where have you been?” 

“Little business trip to New York, Sir,” Lanny 
said negligently but respectfully. 
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“Business, eh?” Uncle Caleb barked, his features 
strongly marked with disbelief. 

“But isn’t there someone with you, Lanny?” 
Faith asked, aware that Uncle Caleb was on the 
point of asking further questions, conscious through 
the confusion of the figures in the hall. 

“Oh, yes,” Lanny said. “The people whose car I 
bumped into. I’ve been waiting for you to stop 
fussing so I could introduce them.” 

He ushered two persons into the living-room, a 
tall graceful girl in a loose tweed coat with a dark 
felt hat pulled carelessly on over wavy brown hair 
and a tall clever looking man with shell-rimmed 
glasses and a slightly impatient expression. The girl 
appeared vaguely familiar, Faith thought, or like a 
black and white drawing of a portrait she’d seen 
done in color. She had definitely but delicately 
marked brows over long dark eyes, high cheek bones, 
a full expressive mouth. She wore no make-up at all 
and her skin had a fresh and healthy look as though 
it had been scrubbed with soap and water. 

“This is Miss Ellen Bruce,” Lanny said, introduc- 
ing the young woman to everyone in the room at 
once, “and her husband, Mr. Geoffrey Nash.” 

Ellen Bruce! Why of course. Her last motion 
picture had been done in technicolor. Ellen Bruce! 
That was Lanny’s incredible luck. What did she 
know of Geoffrey Nash? Only that he was the hus- 
band of Ellen Bruce, and her director. Hadn't she 
read that Ellen Bruce was doing a play on the 
legitimate stage this fall? Uncle Caleb was asking 
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her a question but she paid no attention. She 
watched as he introduced the celebrated pair to 
Mother, to Linda, to the Russells. He was trying 
hard to be casual, the darling, but he couldn’t quite 
bring it off. For once Lanny’s savoir-faire was 
shaken. A little color came back into his face. He was 
as excited as a small boy introducing Santa Claus in 
person to a group of his own small friends. 

“This is my sister, Faith,” Lanny said when he 
brought them to her. 

““*The Yankee one?’” Ellen Bruce asked in a 
clear musical voice which sounded interested and 
amused. 

What had Lanny told them? She acknowledged 
the introduction and was conscious of Geoffrey 
Nash’s smiling scrutiny. He seemed less impatient 
now. 

“And this,” Lanny passed them on to Uncle 
Caleb, “is our great uncle, Mr. Caleb Merrill, the 
squire of Beacon Hill.” 

“Oh, you live in Boston?” Ellen Bruce asked with 
a friendly laugh. “We hope you're going to be kind 
to us.” 

“What's that? Kind?” Uncle Caleb was plainly 
bewildered. 

‘They're trying the play out in Boston,’ Lanny 
explained as though he had grown up in the pro- 
fession. “Opening next Monday night. They were 
on their way to Boston this afternoon when I got a 
blow-out and bumped into them.” 
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“Play?” barked Uncle Caleb. He caught at Faith’s 
hand. “Are they actors?” he asked. 

“She’s an actress,” Faith replied in an undertone. 
“A very distinguished one.” 

Uncle Caleb looked as though some life-long con- 
viction was being ruthlessly uprooted. “Wouldn't 
know it, would you?” he asked in a bewildered treble. 
“That one with the pink hair, now. But this one. 
No, not her.” 

But Ellen Bruce couldn’t have heard. Mother was 
presenting her with the house and all it contained. 
Mother was suggesting food and offering liquid 
refreshments, though there was certainly none avail- 
able. She expressed her gratitude for their kindness 
to Lanny. Ellen Bruce and her husband replied 
graciously, refused refreshments, insisted that they 
must drive on to Boston directly. But Mother and 
southern hospitality won out in the unequal struggle. 
The bright particular star of the American stage 
and screen and her distinguished husband were, pres- 
ently, grouped with the others around the piano and 
Lanny was playing and Linda and Mother were 
singing with him. The goldfish of Linda’s simile had 
swum together again and in the snug pool of mutual 
appreciation was making a lovely glitter and splash. 

Uncle Caleb tugged at Faith’s arm. 

“Get me out of here,” he said testily. “Might as 
well be in the monkey house at the Zoo.” 

He was right, of course. She had used the same 
comparison herself. She knew that all she had hoped 
for was lost, that Uncle Caleb would not be ap- 
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peased. Regret would come, she supposed, the neces- 
sity for facing problems. But, at the moment, she 
felt curiously indifferent. She glanced across the 
room at Bill. He was looking at her with concern in 
his glance, sympathy— Or was it compassion? She 
didn’t care now. There was certainly irritation in 
the set of his lips and his frowning brows. She 
smiled at him and he brightened and gestured toward 
the hall. 

“T think Clancy is here, Uncle Caleb,” she said. 

‘About time, too.”” Uncle Caleb hopped up from 
his chair. 

It must be shock, she thought. She must be slightly 
drugged. Surely nothing else could account for lack 
of concern, for the curiously relieved sensation she 
felt as, skirting the group around the piano, she 
walked with Uncle Caleb to the door... 
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“T DoN’T SEE WHY YOU TAKE THAT ATTITUDE, DAR- 
ling,” Mother repeated for perhaps the fourth time. 
She sat in the kitchen rocker, in a quilted silk dress- 
ing-gown and nibbled at cookies from an open tin on 
the table beside her. “Enid said things to me that I 
simply couldn’t forgive.” 

“Oh, you know how Aunt Enid is, Mother,” Faith 
said patiently. “You shouldn’t have paid any at- 
tention.” 

“J wouldn’t have minded for myself,” Mother 
said with dignity. “But when my children are criti- 
cized— It was what she said about Linda. She 
accused Linda of making herself attractive to Amy’s 
fiance, that Choate.” 

“And Linda didn’t, of course?” Faith asked. 

“Oh no, of course not,” Lanny said with sarcasm 
through an enormous sandwich. ‘I don’t suppose 
Lin fluttered an eye-lash.” Lanny sat on the high 
three-legged stool, a bottle of milk on the flat top of 
the gas stove, a second sandwich on a plate beside 
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it waiting to be consumed. Lanny, too, had made 
preparations for going to bed. Striped pajamas 
extended beneath a toweling bathrobe and his feet, 
hooked in the rounds of the stool, were partially 
covered with straw slippers. ‘Aunt Enid’s all wet,” 
he continued. ‘‘Lin never pays any attention to the 
opposite sex.” 

“Well, I didn’t to this one,” Linda said indig- 
nantly. She sat beside Bill on the table, swinging 
satin mules from her toes. Her negligée of peach- 
colored velvet was bride-like and becoming but 
hardly suitable for the kitchen. She'd brushed her 
hair into a fluff of curls and tied a peach-colored 
ribbon around her head. The effect, as calculated, 
was enchanting. ‘‘He isn’t at all attractive. He has 
too many teeth and his ears stick out. He simply 
pursued me.”’ 

“Of course I don’t blame Enid for being anxious,” 
Mother went on, dipping again into the cookie tin. 
“They're a good family and there’s money p 

“And she can pin his ears back,’’ Lanny put in. 

Mother ignored the interruption. “Amy has been 
a problem,” she went on. “She’s had such queer 
friends, that prize-fighter and the young man who did 
the bicycle act in night-clubs. She has a passion for 
being conspicuous. I don’t wonder that Enid is 
grateful for this Choate. He doesn’t seem spectacu- 
lar in any way. I didn’t mind for myself, not being 
expected to help with the upstairs work, or not being 
included in certain arrangements or having my sug- 
gestions ignored. But Enid certainly couldn’t have 
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expected me to tolerate the impertinence of that up- 
stairs girl. I merely asked her very pleasantly to do 
what should have been included in her duties and 
she needn’t have left in such a flurry p 

Mother aired her grievances, enjoying them now 
that she had a sympathetic audience. Linda appealed 
to Bill for encouragement in the ultimatum she had 
given Miles. She would not, he repeated, go with 
him to visit his aunt and Miles could sail to Bermuda 
alone and she never wanted to see him again. Mother 
broke off her recital to uphold Linda’s decision and 
recall the insulting behavior of old Mrs. Farrington. 
Lanny, unchastened and intolerably smug about his 
encounter with Ellen Bruce, made impish interpola- 
tions while he polished off sandwiches and a quart 
of milk. 

Nothing had changed, Faith thought wearily. Ex- 
cept for Linda’s new splendor and the bandage over 
Lanny’s eyes, this might have been any one of the 
nights in the spring or early summer when they had 
congregated in the kitchen, talking and eating snacks 
out of the refrigerator, reluctant, as always, to break 
up any gathering and go sensibly to bed. At this 
moment of weariness and vexation even her relation- 
ship with Bill seemed no different than it had been 
then. For Linda was claiming his entire attention and 
getting it, too, looking lovely in her velvet negligée 
and making Faith feel plain and fault-finding be- 
cause, after Ellen Bruce and Geoffrey Nash had left, 
she’d tried to keep them quiet so Uncle Caleb could 
sleep. 
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Neither she nor Bill had had time, as the others 
had, to prepare for bed. She’d had to look up extra 
blankets for the Russells, now blessedly tucked in for 
the night, and had been detained in their room for a 
lengthy interval while they told her how quaint and 
cunning everything was and how they’d love to stay 
on but they had to go up to York Harbor and bring 
Puss and Ronny back for Amy’s wedding next week, 
and to ask her repeatedly if she thought Ellen Bruce 
had meant it when she said she hoped they'd go 
back-stage to see her when the play opened in New 
York. 

Bill had had to take Uncle Caleb’s car to the 
garage. Uncle Caleb wouldn’t let Clancy, when he 
had returned, get out of sight, seeming to consider 
him the one rational person in a houseful of lunatics, 
not excepting Faith and Bill. Uncle Caleb had been 
put into the room Mrs. Farrington had occupied and 
Clancy, somewhat bewildered, was keeping guard in 
the small room adjoining. Faith was not sure what 
depredations Uncle Caleb expected during the night. 
He hadn't been clear on that point. The only 
opinion he’d made clear was that everything had 
turned out exactly as he had anticipated, that there 
was no use trying to make silk purses out of sow’s 
ears and that he would like to have a little talk with 
Faith in the morning before he returned to Boston. 

She didn’t know how they’d all gotten here in the 
kitchen, except that she’d found Lanny raiding the 
refrigerator when she’d come out to see if the door 
was locked and had stayed to talk to him. Not that 
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she’d done much talking. Lanny had told her, making 
it sound amusing since his experiences had had sucha 
promising conclusion, of his efforts to crash Broad- 
way. He'd been tolerant in his references to Martha, 
merely stating that whatever she’d done she'd been 
driven to by the life she'd been forced to lead and 
that, as a dancing team, they’d have been superb. 
But that maybe, after all, he’d make out better by 
himself, though he'd felt pretty discouraged when 
he’d found himself alone in New York. He assured 
her that he’d stuck it out to the bitter end, and had 
even considered a job washing dishes in a restaurant 
except that something told him he’d better come 
back. And just see what had happened. And why 
worry if Bickfords were getting urgent about pay- 
ments for the car because if he’d been traveling by 
bus or train he wouldn’t have crashed into Ellen 
Bruce. 

While they were talking Mother had wandered 
down to send Lanny to bed because he needed rest. 
Then Linda had joined them, trailing peach-colored 
velvet over the linoleum. Bill had returned from the 
garage and here they all were right back at the 
point from which they had started, except that she 
had tried and failed and wouldn't have another 
chance .. .« 

“So, naturally, I came home to my children,” 
Mother was saying when Faith returned her atten- 
tion to the soft drawling babble of voices. “And I 
don’t consider that Enid meant her telephone call 
for an apology and I’m not sure that I'll go back for 
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the wedding though I'd hate to miss seeing Mother a 
and Nelle and Fay and they’d think it was very odd. | 
What would you do, darling?” 

And Linda said, ‘The decision rests entirely with 
Miles. I don’t see why you all act as though it’s my 
fault. Yes, you do, Faith, and I can’t understand | 
why. I simply will not go to that dreadful old “f 
woman’s to be insulted.”’ = 

And Lanny said, “Well, I couldn’t very well let EE 
them pay for the tow truck and for the doctor could 
I, Sis, when I was the one that skidded into them. ee 
So I told Mr. Nash I'd send him a check. And [’ll 
have to have expense money until I get my first 
week’s salary but I'll pay it back. It isn’t a big part, =F 
just a walk-on, really. I’ll be one of the guests at the ¥ 
party but Miss Bruce thinks maybe I can do a bit at + 
the piano and she’s going to arrange a screen test ce 
for me se 

Words merged and mingled again into a drawling 
babble. They unconsciously stressed their accents, 
when they were together, Faith thought, as indi- 
vidual characteristics were exaggerated in each by 
the support and sympathy of the others. Each of 
them felt more herself or himself when they pre- 
sented a united front to the world, which was why 
they would keep coming back no matter what sepa- 
rate ways they might temporarily take. She knew 
that, had always known it. She had, over and over 
again, felt the soft blows of their voices pounding 
against her as they pounded against her now, but, 
suddenly, she couldn’t endure it. She broke into hys- 
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terical laughter, each peal rising higher and higher, 
sounding wild and shrill in her own ears, a detached 
sound, as though someone else was laughing and she 
was listening and could do nothing to put an end to it. 

The babble was silenced. They looked at her in 
amazement, Mother, Lanny, Linda, Bill. They ap- 
peared to be paralyzed with surprise. Faith, who 
never made scenes, was making one now and the 
effect was terrific. 

“Why, darling—!” Mother cried, her eyes 
wide and dark with amazement. “What in the 
world "a 

“Jeepers!” Lanny said, looking solemn and 
frightened. 

“Paith—!” Linda’s voice sounded distressed. She 
slipped down from the table but Bill held her there, 
his hand on her shoulder. 

Faith was ashamed of herself. As suddenly as the 
laughter had started, it ceased. 

“I’m sorry,” she said and saw the others relax, 
their faces brighten, the movements they made which 
expressed relief. “No, I’m not sorry,’ she added 
quickly before they got out of hand again. “The 
only way to attract your attention is to throw a 
scene and so I threw one.” 

“Did you want to attract our attention, darling?” 
Mother asked in some bewilderment. “Why didn’t 
you tell us?” 

“Tell you? I can’t get a word in. I never can. 
Now, listen. You know what you’ve done, don’t you? 
You know that you've ruined everything I’ve tried to 
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do for you. You know that Uncle Caleb is through 


with us.” 

“Did he tell you so, darling?’ Mother asked. 
“T’m sure I don’t see why he takes that attitude. 
We've been very nice to him.” 

““Hle came here and all of you were gone,” Faith 
continued. “I made excuses and evasions. He mightn’t 
have known if you hadn’t come straggling back as I 
knew you would if something happened that didn’t 
please you.” 

“Enid was rude to me, darling,’’ Mother protested 
on the verge of tears. 

“You heard her. You saw how she acted,” Linda 
said, warmly indignant. “You can’t have forgotten 
how old Mrs. Farrington insulted me, Faith.” 

“Well, look at the contact I made,’’ Lanny pointed 
out, aggrieved. 

“T did all I could to make a success of this sum- 
mer,” Faith went on. ‘“‘But I couldn’t do it alone. It 
was you Uncle Caleb was testing and you couldn't 
take it. You did what he anticipated you’d do, what 
I'd hoped I could prevent.” 

“TI didn’t approve of it from the start,” Mother 
said tearfully. 

“T told you it was crazy, Faith,” Linda reminded 
her. 

“You were right,” Faith continued before Lanny 
could speak. “It was crazy. But I couldn’t think of 
anything else. Well, I’ve failed. That isn’t important. 
I thought it was but it isn’t. It’s better for you that I 
failed because I won't be able to take care of you, to 
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spoil you as Father did. From now on you're on your 
own and responsible for yourselves. When things 
don’t please you, you'll just have to grin and bear 
it because there won’t be any snug little pool to 
scuttle back to when you feel you aren’t appreciated.” 

“What do you mean, darling?” Mother asked, but 
Linda and Lanny were silent. Bill was silent, too. She 
wondered what he was thinking. There was a grim 
look to the set of his mouth and chin and his brows 
were drawn together in a frown. She didn’t know 
whether he approved of what she was doing or 
whether he was critical. It didn’t matter. Now that 
she’d started, she had to go on. 

“JT mean,” she said steadily, “that we can’t have a 
home together. I’d hoped that we might stay here. 
We—I have borrowed from Uncle Caleb. If he’s 
still willing to buy the house, that will cancel the debt 
but there won’t be a great deal left, not enough for 
all of us if Linda is leaving Miles, even with Lanny’s 
prospects. I’ll ask Uncle Caleb to-morrow—’”’ She 
paused. 

“But you love it here, darling,” Mother cried. 

“Tt’s your house, Faith,” Linda said. 

“T shouldn’t think he’d expect you to do that,” 
Lanny said, covering emotion with a show of in- 
dignation. 

Still Bill remained silent. He watched her intently 
but she could not read his thoughts, Never mind. 
She had to go on. 

“Yes, I love it here,” she said. “But that isn’t 
important 
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She paused again to steady her voice. She sensed 
the emotion in the atmosphere. If she wept, if her 
voice shook, they'd be upon her in tearful contrition 
which certainly wouldn’t help matters at all. She 
wanted to conclude what she had to say steadily, 
reasonably, to make them understand the situation. 

“So you see—” she began but was interrupted by 
a voice calling from the hall. 

“That’s Miles!’’ Linda’s hand flew up to her 
throat and her face, for an instant, held a revealing 
expectancy before the brightness vanished and a 
sulky expression shadowed her eyes. “I don’t want 
to see him,” she said. 

‘Darling!’ Mother protested. ‘Linda, you must, 
after he’s come all this way.” 

“T told him I wouldn’t see him if he came,”’ Linda 
persisted enjoying the effect of her ultimatum. 

“Oh, gosh, Lin!’’ Lanny rolled his eyes up toward 
the ceiling and made a protesting gesture. ““Women|” 
he said. 

Miles called again. His voice sounded urgent. It 
indicated to the gathering in the kitchen that Miles 
meant to stand for no nonsense, that Linda had met 
her match. 

“T won't,” Linda said, but with less emphasis. 
“You tell him, Bill. Please, Be—ull!”’ 

“Oh, run along, Linda,” Bill said as though he 
spoke to a child in a tantrum. 

Linda’s eyes widened. She pouted prettily. 
“Be—ull.” 

“Run along.” Bill’s voice was stern. He put his 
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hands on her shoulders and turned her toward the 
door. “Save your blandishments for your husband. 
You'll probably need them. And if he doesn’t give 
you a spanking I will, so help me!” . 

Linda, looking dazed, trailing folds of peach- 
colored velvet, disappeared through the pantry door. 

“Why, Bill,” Mother said. “Do you think she 
should, Bill? I mean, after all = 

“I'd suggest that you go to bed,” Bill said. “It’s 
nearly two o'clock. Faith is exhausted.” 

“Are you, dear?” Mother rose from the rocker, 
absent-mindedly taking up the tin of cookies. “Well, 
of course you must be. And nothing need be decided 
to-night,” she said brightly. “Things always seem 
more pleasant in the morning. Will you ask that 
woman to bring me up a cup of coffee, dear? Or 
maybe not. It wasn’t good to-night. I think she 
boiled it.” 

“T’ll bring you a cup of coffee,” Bill said. “I don’t 
boil it. My coffee is superb.” 

“Ts it, Bill? How odd! I think I'll just go in and 
speak to Miles.” 

“No, don’t, Mother,” Faith said. “Let them 
alone.” 

“Well, maybe that’s better,” Mother relinquished 
participation in a dramatic scene with a barely aud- 
ible sigh. “I do like Miles,” she said, “but he’s so 
dreadfully determined. Good-night, dear.” Mother's 
embrace was considerably hampered by the tin of 
cookies. ‘Sleep well and don’t worry. I’m sure every- 
thing will be all right.” 
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“Just dandy,” Faith said. ““Good-night, darling.” 

Mother started up the back stairs. Lanny detached 
himself from the stool. 

“Well, good-night,” he said, but he lingered. 

“Good-night, kid.’’ Bill said. “Trot along. You’ve 
had a busy day.” 

“T’'ll say. Jeepers! Good-night. "Night, Bill. Well, 
and so to bed.” 

“Darling,” Bill said when he and Faith were alone 
in the kitchen. “‘You’re so tired, sweet.” 

“Not now.”’ She rested contentedly in his arms. “I 
didn’t know what you were thinking.” 

“When ” da 

‘When I told them.” 

“T was wondering how you exercised such re- 
straint,” he said, a trifle grimly. 

“T wondered— You like them?” 

“Of course. But I’m beginning to feel a pressing 
need to qualify that statement.” His slow smile 
slanted. “I love them devotedly—but in moderation.” 

“‘When you spoke as you did to Linda e 

Ves re 

“T believed it then,” she said hesitantly. 

“Believed—?” he asked. 

“that this so-called southern charm, taken 
straight, was getting you down.” 

“There’s something to be said for a dash of 
Yankee. Or maybe that’s just because I love you.” 

“And I love you.” 

He held her close. ““Why aren’t you an orphan, 
Faith?” 
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“T INDA’S HUSBAND— BIG FELLOW, ISN'T HE?” 
Uncle Caleb stood at one of the front windows in the 
living-room watching Miles and Linda as they went 
down the walk to the gate. 

“S*y feet two and a half, and a hundred and eighty- 
five pounds,” Faith said in recognition of Uncle 
Caleb’s passion for accuracy. She sat on the arm of 
the chair beside the window and watched the two as 
Uncle Caleb did. Linda had given in. She and Miles 
were going to call on his aunt to-morrow. Whatever 
misgivings Linda might have didn’t trouble her now, 
but then, to Linda, to-morrow always seemed re- 
mote. She was happy enough this morning. She 
walked with a suggestion of a skip, her finely pleated 
skirt rippling about her graceful legs, her hand on 
his arm. As he opened the gate for her, she glanced 
up at him, laughing, and he bent and kissed her, in- 
teresting Clancy who waited at the curbing with 
Uncle Caleb’s car. 

Uncle Caleb gave a short bark. “Hmm!” he said 
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dryly. ‘‘Doesn’t look like she’s leaving him very fast. 
Must have got out of the notion.” 

“She didn’t intend to leave him,” Faith said. 

“Then why did she make so much talk?” Uncle 
Caleb asked testily. 

‘Because she wanted her own way, of course.” 

“And she didn’t get it?’”” Uncle Caleb piped. “I'd 
shake that young man’s hand again if I thought ’twas 
safe.”” He winced reminiscently. “I like a good hearty 
handshake but when it comes to crushing bones—” 
He moved away from the window, trotting on his 
neat little feet, then stopped and turned to face her. 
“Well, Faith 

It was coming now. The little talk Uncle Caleb 
had mentioned last night had been postponed from 
hour to hour during the morning. It was noon, now, 
and Clancy waited out front with the car and Uncle 
Caleb was preparing to leave. In the first place she’d 
slept late and Uncle Caleb had risen early. He’d had 
breakfast with Bill before the others were awake and 
when she’d come downstairs the Russells had ap- 
peared. Uncle Caleb had taken one look at Susie, in 
an awning-striped sport frock of green and white, 
her legs bare, her feet in high-heeled green sandals 
with cut-outs which revealed vermillion toe-nails, a 
bishop’s mitre of green straw on her fluff of pinkish 
hair, and had fled, making talk about looking up 
old friends before he returned to Boston. 

He hadn’t returned until he was sure the Russells 
had gone and then Linda, as sunny as though she’d 
gotten her own way, had wanted to introduce Miles. 
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After that Lanny had engaged Uncle Caleb in a 
little chat and Mother had led him off to look at the 
flower borders which, now that the season was nearly 
over scarcely repaid the effort involved. Faith had 
eliminated the others one by one and sat, now, on the 
arm of the chair in the living-room waiting with a 
curious feeling of indifference for him to begin. 

“Well, Faith—’ He repeated and cleared his 
throat. He shot a glance at her and his eyes looked 
bright and blue in the clear noonday light. Clancy 
had brought him fresh linen and his tie, though blue 
as always, had a purple tint which blended agreeably 
with the pansy Mother had slipped into his coat lapel. 
His neatly brushed hair, thinning but still adequate, 
shone with the luster of the silver bowl on the table. 
He stood looking at her for a moment. Then 

“You and William going to get married?” he 
asked with a suddenness that left her breathless. 

‘We're hoping to sometime,” she said, when she 
had partially recovered. “That is we've talked of it. 
I mean BS 

“Better had,” he said. ‘You'll make a liar out of 
me if you don't.” 

“Why? How?” Faith gave a surprised and shaken 
laugh. 

“Ran into Viola Young this morning in Nate 
Cherry's store. She worked some for your Aunt Faith 
summers. Said she’d cooked for you this summer but 
left because of some kind of nonsense between you 
and William.” 

“It was only that Bill and I were alone in the 
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house. The others had gone. Mrs. Young jumped to 
conclusions.” 

“Likely!” Uncle Caleb barked. “No use to ex- 
plain. I shut her up.” 

‘““Weren’t you jumping to conclusions, too?” Faith 
asked, smiling. 

“Seemed pretty safe. I still have the use of my 
senses. William’s all right. Got some crazy ideas. 
Your Aunt Faith would have liked it. She was fond 
of you both. Where’s the rug used to be in this 
room?” 

“Stored,” Faith said. “It’s too valuable for hard 
use.” 

‘Hand woven,” Uncle Caleb barked. He took a 
trotting turn around the room and came up to her 
again. ‘Don’t suppose it would do any good to start 
that brother of yours in as a bank messenger, 
would it?” 

“No,” said Faith frankly, “I don’t think it would.” 

“Thought not.” Uncle Caleb worried his whiskers. 
“He’s got his head stuffed full of play-acting notions. 
Wish you’d been a boy, Faith.” 

“Why, Uncle Caleb?” 

“Wanted your father in the bank. He had notions 
about being a southern gentleman. Now his son wants 
to strut on the stage. You’d have been the one, 
Faith. Might have made a banker of you.” 

“T’m sorry.” 

She meant more than a jesting apology for not 
having been born a boy. Uncle Caleb had never be- 
come reconciled to Father’s leaving New England. 
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She seldom thought of him as a human being, vulner- 
able as others were, exposed to disappointments and 
frustrations. In her mind he’d been, since Father’s 
death, a power that must be appeased. Now that she 
had nothing to expect from him, she was able to 
think of him without prejudice, to remember his 
kindness to her when, as a child, she had visited here, 
the little jokes he’d played on her, the striped sacks 
of candy from Nate Cherry’s store. He was an old 
man with no close ties of kinship except them. 
Perhaps 

Uncle Caleb fidgeted with his watch chain. “I 
don’t suppose it would do any good to tell you that 
if you'd promise not to waste it on this family of 
yours, I’d have some securities transferred to your 
name ?” he suggested. 

“No, Uncle Caleb,” Faith said. 

“Thought not.” He trotted back and forth in a 
path near her chair. “Well, I did all I’ve a mind to 
when your father died.” 

“You were very generous, Uncle Caleb.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind,” he said irritably. 
“Your father went against my wishes. Never could 
stand them, these southerners. Lazy and wasteful. 
Can’t abide their voices. Feel like I’m drowning in 
syrup.” He halted in his tracks and barked at her 
with frustrated ferocity. “Your father left insurance. 
Where’s it gone? Where’s everything gone ? Pouring 
water down a drain. You get them off your hands, 
Faith, or mark my words, they'll be millstones 
around your neck. What do you owe them? They 
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went off and left you, didn’t they? Whatever you 
did here you did yourself and then you tried to make 
me believe they’d helped you.” 

“I’m sorry, Uncle Caleb. They did help. They 
tried. It—this was the wrong thing for them.” 

““What’s the right thing, then?” 

“TI don’t know,” she admitted. 

“Parasites! Cuckoos! Never did an honest day’s 
work in their lives. Good for nothing except to 
prance around and give themselves airs.”’ 

He was justified. No use getting angry, she told 
herself. Uncle Caleb’s accusations were true. She’d 
thought the same of them repeatedly, had tried to 
tell them last night. But his spluttering fired her in- 
dignation, aroused her affection for them, brought 
her flaming to their defense. “Oh, I know how they 
are,’ she said, trying to speak reasonably. ‘‘But they 
are as they are, Uncle Caleb. You can’t make people 
behave. You can’t force them to think and act as you 
do unless they are like you. You couldn’t with 
Father ie 

“Headstrong,” Uncle Caleb interrupted. ‘Fell in 
love with a pretty face and an empty head. Well, 
they ruined him. Extravagance, indolence, making 
an everlasting hurdy-gurdy of life. It ruined your 
father.” 

“You can’t ruin people, Uncle Caleb,” Faith pro- 
tested warmly, “any more thah you can make them 
behave. Not adults, at any rate. I used to feel as 
you do. I loved Father. I was resentful after his 
death. I blamed Mother’s family and I wanted to get 
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Linda and Lanny away. Now, I’m not sure that was 
true. 1 think there must have been some weakness 
+n Father. He might have stood out against them if 
he'd had the strength and the desire. He simply 
hadn’t, that’s all. He loved his life there. He had 
compensations.” 

As she had compensations, she thought, while 
Uncle Caleb stood at the window, his back to her, 
thinking of what she had said. The fun they had 
when they were together was a compensation. They 
were closer to each other than families usually were, 
generous, affectionate, loyal. She knew, as Uncle 
Caleb did not, Mother’s dreamy sweetness, her 
childlike belief that life would always be a series of 
lovely surprises. She knew Linda’s swift impulsive 
generosity, her sunny disposition, her lack of petty 
malice or lasting animosities. And Lanny was like 
the others, though undeniably talented and blessed 
with luck. They weren't rugged virtues, perhaps, but 
they were lovable and more binding than what Uncle 
Caleb thought of as character. She knew now, as 
she had known last night, that she could never cut 
herself off from them altogether, that she had no 
wish or desire to do so. Only for Bill, perhaps, and 
he was fond of them. He wouldn’t ask that of 
her... 

“Well, Faith,” Uncle Caleb said at last in a milder 
tone, “looks like we've said everything there is to 
say. 

“Not quite, Uncle Caleb,” she said. 
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“What then?” He cocked his head to the side, 


instantly alert. 

“T have a debt I must pay,” she said. “Does your 
offer still stand?” She paused, then asked, ‘Will you 
buy this—the house from me? That would cancel 
the obligation.” 

He looked at her searchingly. 

“Do you want to sell it?” he asked. 

“Tt isn’t a question of my wish, is it?’’ she said, 
keeping her voice steady with an effort. 

“Your Aunt Faith wanted you to have it,” Uncle 
Caleb said musingly. ““You were the only one of your 
father’s children who seemed happy here. She’d not 
have wanted—” He paused. 

He was making it very hard for her. Her glance 
moved lingeringly around the familiar room, rested 
upon the windows that faced the harbor. Sunlight 
streamed in and the thin curtains moved in the salty 
breeze. Blurred by the sheer cotton mesh, by dis- 
tance, by the quick tears that sprang to her eyes, 
she saw the water stretching toward the opposite 
shore line, a white triangle of sail, dipping and rising 
against the sky. She supposed most people had some 
one place that was dearer to them than any other 
spot in the world. This was hers. Wherever she’d 
been it had been hers, the Tree of Heaven, the 
shingles weathered the soft gray of a dove’s breast, 
sunsets across the harbor, the rain on the roof .. . 

“T want to pay my debt to you,” she said, after 
a moment. ‘‘There’s no other way. You remember 
your stipulation as well as I do. You would call the 
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loan at the end of the summer if the others, the 
family, didn’t help. Well, they haven’t. So + 

“No, I’m danged if I will!’’ Uncle Caleb piped, as 
close to profanity as he ever ventured. ‘“‘What'll you 
do with what’s left over? Let them spend it and 
then you'll have nothing. No, I’m danged if I'll buy 
the place.” 

“But the loan, Uncle Caleb my 

He turned an irritated glance upon her, like the 
terrier he so often reminded her of, exasperated 
with a bone he couldn’t budge. “I’d have to give you 
and William a wedding present, wouldn’t I?” he 
asked crossly. ‘““Well, that cancels the loan.” 

“Do you mean it?’’ she asked breathlessly. ‘Will 
you, Uncle Caleb?” 

“T’m in the habit of saying what I mean and no 
more. Unless you’d rather have ‘a 

“There’s nothing I’d rather have. I'll thank you 
for Bill, too. We couldn’t have a nicer present.”’ 

But Uncle Caleb was still worrying at some idea 
in his mind. 

“Pretty big,” he fretted. “Costs money to keep it 
up. Don’t suppose William will ever make any.” 

Faith laughed. “I think he agrees with you.” 

Uncle Caleb fidgeted with his watch chain. 

“Shouldn't like it to go to pieces,” he said. ““That’s 
not sentiment, it’s common sense. This main part was 
built by my grandfather in 1812. Don’t suppose that 
means much to you.” 
“Tt means a great deal,” Faith said. 
“Roof needs re-shingling,” he said. “Shutters 
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ought to be painted. Can’t bear things going to pieces. 
I'll arrange a maintainance fund with the bank. 
They'll pay the taxes and bills for repairs if they 
approve them. Not safe to leave money loose. That’s 
for your protection. Well?” 

“Bill and I are grateful.” Faith rose from the 
arm of the chair. 

“So it stands, then,” he piped fiercely. ‘‘And that’s 
that. Not a cent for the others. That brother of yours 
should be in school.” 

“We think so. He doesn’t. Maybe he’s right. 
Maybe Lanny knows where he’s going. At least he 
seems to be on his way.” 

“No concern of mine,’’ Uncle Caleb barked. “Is 
Clancy ready? I'll be home in time for my nap, 
thank the Lord. Didn’t sleep a wink last night.” 

“I’m sorry,” Faith said gently. “I didn’t like try- 
ing to deceive you. Bill thought, that is, we 2 

“William, eh?” A smile like a frosty sunset shone 
for a moment in Uncle Caleb’s face. “You tell Wil- 
liam for me that he’s always been a sight too smart 
for his pants.” 

“And I am grateful,” Faith said. “Oh, for so 
many things. Do you remember the sacks of candy 
you bought me at the store? I liked the licorice shoe- 
strings best but you liked hoarhound and peppermint. 
And the first time you took me to Boston. Do you 
remember, Uncle Caleb, in that big car you had that 
looked like a hearse? We fed the pigeons on the 
Common and you gave me rides in the swan boats 
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and told me the dome of the capitol was made of 
solid gold.” 

If Uncle Caleb had been a proverbial uncle of 
fction he would, probably, at this point, have 
whipped out his handkerchief and blown his nose to 
conceal emotion. Faith, herself, was winking back 
tears and there was a lump in her throat. But Uncle 
Caleb remained himself. He took out his watch with 
the quick nervous gesture that reminded Faith of 
the White Rabbit. 

“Quarter of one,” he said, and glanced at the 
clock on the shelf above the fireplace. “That clock 
‘s five minutes fast,”’ he said. “Wind it once a week 
and oil it with a feather. No sense in things going 
to pieces. Where’s Clancy? Where's my hat?” 
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FAITH AND BILL, LEANING AGAINST THE GATE, 
watched the dust, raised by the wheels of Uncle 
Caleb’s car, settle back on the road. 

“Downright handsome of him,” Bill said. ‘But 
what does he mean by my being too smart for my 
pants?” 

“You figure it out. Maybe he’s right. He’s known 
you longer than I have.” 

He turned to look at her. Their glances met and 
clung. 

“Darling!” he said softly. ‘“Let’s not wait. Must 
we? Why should we?”’ 

“No reason at all. We have a house. You needn’t 
pay board.” 

“That’s a break. It hadn’t occurred to me. Can't 
we before the others leave? When are they going?” 

“Miles and Linda are going to Boston to-morrow. 
They'll come back the day after and take Mother to 
Aunt Enid’s for Amy’s wedding.” 

“Amy! Isn’t that girl married yet? Seems to me 
I’ve been hearing about that wedding all summer.” 
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“You have,” Faith said a trifle grimly. “It’s one 
way to hold the spot-light.” 

“Must we go to Amy’s wedding?” Bill asked 
dolefully. 

“Heavens, no! The family will be well repre- 
sented. There'll be a delegation up from the South.” 

“T seem to have lost some of my fine frenzy for 
southern accents,” Bill said. “Except yours which 
is conservative. I like the way you say ‘darling.’” 

“Do you? Darling - 

“This is peaceful, isn’t it? I don’t dare move for 
fear the mob will be upon us. When do we tell 
them ?”’ 

“At the very last moment. There’d be no peace. 
Weddings, like parties, go to their heads.” 

“Tet’s stay here, then. Do you think this picket 
that’s stabbing me might be more comfortable than 
yours? I'll gladly exchange. I haven’t seen you for 
an eternity.” 

“Uncle Caleb came only yesterday.” 

“Tt seems longer than that. I’ve been dodging 
people to try to get a glimpse of you and howling 
at you through their clatter. Will we be here alone 
again? It was pleasant, wasn’t it?” 

“Lovely . . . I hope so, Bill. I don’t dare prom- 
ise. Look!” 

Bill groaned as Miles slid his car into the curbing. 
Linda sprang out, a lobster under each arm. 

“Hii, you all!’ she called, curls dancing, skirts 
fluttering, her pretty face bright with pleasure. “Do 
you suppose that brunette beauty in the kitchen can 
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broil lobsters? Miles has the others. I thought these 
were cute.”’ 

Miles came from the car with an armload of 
parcels. ‘‘Has the Squire gone?” he asked in a cau- 
tious whisper. 

“Uncle Caleb?” Faith asked. ‘Yes. Why?” 

““My wife insisted upon champagne.” 

“Champagne and lobster.” Bill grimaced. “I’m 
disappointed in you, Linda. You have the tastes of a 
chorus girl.” 

“Tll be good to-morrow.” Linda dropped the 
lobsters on the grass. “I’ve been practising. See.”’ 
She made her eyes wide and ingenuous and walked 
toward them with a mincing air, her hands demurely 
folded. “‘Dear Aunt Geneva,” she said. “I’m sure 
that sometime I'll think you’re perfectly lovely. If 
you'll just be patient, dear Aunt Geneva, I'll love 
you if it kills me.” 

“That should do the trick,” Miles commented. 
But he didn’t seem annoyed. His glance followed 
Linda’s figure as she abandoned her pose and 
whirled on the grass. He loved her but he would not 
be too indulgent, Faith thought. She needn’t worry 
about Linda. 

“Tsn’t there a dance called the Lobster’s Qua- 
drille ?” Linda asked. ‘It sounds familiar. Let’s make 
one up. Bill, you be my partner. Be-ull!” 

“This could go on indefinitely,” Bill said. 

“Could and will,” Faith agreed. 

“Come on, then.’ He caught her hand and drew 
her away from the gate. 
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‘Where are you going?” Linda asked. 

“We haven't the faintest idea,” Bill said. “Go on 
and dance with your lobsters, pet. We're serious- 
minded citizens and have a reputation to maintain.” 

Lanny was coming in from the direction of the 
kitchen when they went into the house. 

“Hello!” he said cheerfully. “I was wondering 
where everybody was. Look, Sis, come on in. I 
learned a couple of new tunes in New York. If they 
should let me do a bit at the piano og 

“Faven’t time now,” Bill said. “How’s the rib = 

“The rib?” Lanny asked dreamily. “Oh, you 
mean me ?”’ 

“Who else goes about skidding into celebrities 
and getting broken ribs?” Bill asked. 

“Pretty smooth, huh?” Lanny asked complacently. 
“Tell make a neat note for publicity. Come on, 
Sis 7 

“Haven't time now,” Bill repeated. 

“We ought to have lunch sometime,” Faith sug- 
gested. 

“She’s busy,” Lanny said with a gesture toward 
the kitchen. 

“Busy? What’s she doing?” Faith asked. 

“Pressing pants for me.” 

“Oh, Lanny! You shouldn’t have asked her.” 

“She offered when I told her I was leaving to- 
morrow. Have you heard her sing? Jeepers!” 

“Come on, Faith,” Bill said firmly. 

They went down to the steps at the end of the 
lawn. 
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“Lanny shouldn’t have had that luck,” Faith said, 
exasperated and amused. “I hoped that trip to New 
York would teach him a lesson.” 

“Tt has,” Bill said. “It’s taught him that you 
never know your luck.”’ 

“T’d hoped for a more sobering lesson,” Faith 
said. “He should have come back discouraged and 
ready to go back to school. Instead ¥ 

“he turns up with Ellen Bruce under his arm,” 
Bill finished for her. “Well, practically under his 
arm. Near enough for his purpose. Weren’t we 
talking of something important when we were inter- 
rupted by a lobster quadrille?” 

“Merely our wedding,” Faith said. 

“Well, how far had we gotten 

“We'd almost selected a date.” 

“Let’s go on from there. What dates are you 
partial to, darling. I rather favor— Good Lord!” 

Mother was hailing them from the porch. Mother 
was coming toward them across the lawn. 

“Oh, there you are, darling!’’ she called. “Here’s 
the mail. A card from Milly addressed to Lanny. 
Such an odd message. ‘See you in the funny papers.’ 
What can she mean?” 

“Ask Lanny,” Faith said. “That’s the younger 
generation.” 

“And a lovely long letter from Mother and 
Nelle,” Mother continued. “Did Uncle Caleb get 
off all right, darling? He’d gone before I knew. I 
was going through my clothes. Nelle thinks I should 
go home with them from Enid’s for a visit. Do you 
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think I should, dear?” Mother asked dreamily. “I 


would like to see them all again but not if you need 
me, of course.” 

“J think you should, Mother,” Faith said. “I was 
going to suggest it.” 

“Will I need a trunk, darling, or will a suit-case 
do? Of course if I spend the winter— Oh, there’s 
Lanny. Here we are, darling! Don’t run! Remember 
your rib. Yes, Linda! Miles! Here’s Faith! Here 
we are!” 

They were upon them again, all talking at once. 

“She says she can’t broil the lobster until she’s 
pressed Lanny’s pants,” Linda complained. “Go tell 
her, Faith. I should think lunch would be more im- 
portant than Lanny’s pants.” 

“What the heck?” Lanny protested. “I’m going 
to Boston to-morrow. I can’t call on Miss Bruce in 
baggy pants. Say, Sis, by the way, hadn’t you better 
get to the bank before three o’clock? I’ve got it all 
figured out how much T’ll need. Do you think I 
should Z 

“Tf I go with Linda and Miles,” Mother put in, 
making plans aloud, “I could send the trunk on to 
Nelle’s and take a suit-case. Was Uncle Caleb hor- 
rid, darling? Faith, can you help me this afternoon? 





I don’t know what to take and what ” 

“Come on, Faith!” Bill pulled her to her feet and 
down the steps. The tide was in and the rowboat 
rocked gently at anchor. “Get in!” Bill said firmly 
and she climbed into the boat. He hauled up the 
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anchor, pushed off and followed. A chorus of cries 
went up from the shore. 

Faith said, “Darling, you look so grim! Where 
are we going?” 

“To Spain!” Bill gave the oars a tug and the 
boat moved forward. ‘They won’t follow us. They 
don’t like to get wet.”’ 

“Oh, Bill!” She was laughing. He laughed, too. 
The boat moved out into the harbor. Faith sat facing 
the shore. “Duck!” she cried. ‘“‘Lanny’s throwing 
something.” 

“What is it?”’ Bill asked. “Oh, there!” 

It was Linda’s slipper, sacrificed for a gesture. It 
hit the water near the boat with a splash, bobbed on 
the surface for a moment, then filled with water and 
sank. 

“That settles it,” Bill says. “We won’t dare go 
back. They know. Darling, isn’t there an island 
somewhere ?”’ 

“Idiots!” Faith said gently. 

The distance between the boat and the shoreline 
widened. The shouts came to them faintly. The fig- 
ures on the bulkhead grew smaller, as small as they 
had seemed to her in her thoughts of them when 
she and Bill were alone. Laughter died away. Bill 
rested the oars on the side of the boat. 

“This is only an illusion,” Faith said. ““We aren’t 
leaving them. I couldn’t, Bill.” 

“I know,” he said gently. 

“We'll always be coming back, or they will. That’s 
the way it is. Will you mind?” 
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“No, Faith ——” 

“Seriously, Bill? It’s important. You do like them, 
don’t you?” 

“T told you.” He smiled. “I love them devotedly 
—but in moderation.” 

The boat rocked gently. A gull rose from the 
water scattering drops that sparkled like jewels. 

“At this rate we won't get to Spain,” Faith said. 

“To you care?” he asked. 

“No, darling, no. Wherever we are is lovely.” 

‘‘Wherever we are—alone,” he amended. 


THE END 
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